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Wa would “ Dorothy 

Dudley” have said had 

she been entered as a “ Fresb- 

man” at Wellesley College! 

That 

“ Fair maiden, whom a hundred summers keep 
Forever seventeen,” 

would have told us a very different story of female education 
from that which can be related by the less mythical Dorothys 
and Dudleys of to-day. At the time to which the first entry 
of her “Diary” introduces us, when nine British redcoats stopped at Bradish Tavern, in 
Cambridge, for dinner, and then galloped on toward Lexington with suspected design of 
seizing John Hancock and Samuel Adams, there was no female seminary or young ladies’ 
boarding-school in all the colonies, and no college to which a girl might go. Our nine- 
teenth-century ideas of education were largely nebulous matter. The now rising project 
of the co-education of the sexes was very far below the horizon. Not even at William 
and Mary College was there any place except for the Williams. The Marys were left to 
shift for themselves. Their facilities for the acquisition of knowledge were few, the 
obstacles in their way were many. A view of such an institution as Wellesley College 
becomes, therefore, an important part of the general inspection we are all now so much 
interested in making for the measurement of the century’s progress. And it is doubtful 
if at any point the contrast between the two extremities of the hundred years be more 
striking than at this of the education of young women. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1876, by Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the Libra- 
rian of Congress, at Washington. 
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Halt 
west from 
Railroad, 
away. 
the 
junction of several roads, 


a swift train due 
the Boston and Al- 
to Wellesley, fif- 


an hour’s ride by 
Boston, over 
bring 


bany rs one 


A tasteful church, one or 
common country kind, a 
and a few dwell- 

ig-houses, scattered rather than clustered, 
give only the slightest emphasis to the spot 


teen miles 


two stores of 


while 
college 


selected by the railroad for its station, 
of the whereabouts of the distant 
building there is no hint except to those 
who know exactly where to look. Neither 
is there any intimation to one alighting at 
this station of the beautiful rolling coun- 
try that stretches away to the southward. 
Through that country pleasantly wind the 
upper waters of the Charles River. In its 


r 
| 


nadnock still farther in the 

college has a soul—and one may som 

think it must have—it may daily st 

grace and beauty of its form in the ; 

ing waters of Lake Waban, which st 

away at its very base, a most lovely 

for beauty, and a most admirable one fi 
Years ago Dr. Bowditch instituted , 

ful research to ascertain the most healt} fy] 

town in Massachusetts, and to this was ac. 

corded the honor. 


other 


We may reach, by a short walk or dri) 
along the South Natick road, the pret 
lodge which marks the main and commonly 
used entrance to the college grounds. Thes 
grounds comprise about three hundred acres 


PORTER'S LODGE, 


midst lies the historic village of South Na- 
tick—the “Oldtown” whose “ Folks” Mrs. 
Stowe has so pleasantly delineated—sacred 
with the associations of John Eliot, apostle 
to the Indians, and containing a monument 
to his memory. Around are the rural towns 
of Grantville, beautiful for situation; Wes- 
ton, wooded and retired ; Natick, once the 
home and now the burial-place of the la- 
mented Henry Wilson—busy and noisy with 
the plying of a great and useful industry. 
Over all of this wide and varied prospect 
the eye can rove from the heights of Welles- 
ley College, and, clear air permitting, can 
mark the blue hills of Milton far in one 
direction, and the dim outline of Mount Mo- 


beautifully diversified. It does not seem as 
if the most accomplished landscape garden- 
er, with fifty years of time and unlimited 
supplies of money, could have created the 
like out of any material. Nature, one would 
almost think, must have anticipated the 
want, and striven by long and patient proc- 
ess to meet it. The estate was kept as a gen- 
tleman’s country-seat for many years, and 
the old forest trees are carefully preserved. 
The surface rises occasionally into pictur- 
esque summits, and as often sinks away into 
wild and retired dells. Miniature forests 
dispute with carefully nourished lawns for 
the supremacy. Established evergreens and 
ancient oaks join with the flowering shrub 
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e young tree fresh from the nursery 
tributing to the foliage that screens 


} 


Yet nowhere is there an appear- 


if rawness and immaturity. The scars 
vineering surgery are mostly healed. 
. delightful drive, after you leave the 

for three-fourths of a mile along the 
smooth avenue, under the shade, if it 
ummer, and following easily the vary- 
ntour of the grounds. At one point 
e left a glimpse is to be had of the 
houses and accompanying buildings, of 
ch a spacious greenhouse is one. The en- 


One is not long upon the avenue ap- 


| proaching it before the building bursts upon 
| the 


view. At no point probably do its 
qualities of size, proportion, and style more 
impressively present themselves to the eye. 
So far as such an inanimate structure may 
be pictured as having a countenance, the 
expression which this one in 
which dignity, grace, and repose predomi- 
nate. 


wears is 
There is, moreover, a certain femi- 
nine delicacy to its aspect befitting its 
character, but with nothing? of weakness 
blended. It is evident that the architect 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE COLLEGE BUILDING, 


graving presented of this, however, is taken | 
from another point of view, the beholder in 

this instance being supposed to stand in the 

town road outside the college grounds. The 

pretty effect of the inclosing trees, through 

and beyond which the greenhouse is here 

seen, is only one of countless little touches 

upon the landscape which on every side de- 

light the eye. 

The farm, it should be understood, is a 
very important adjunct of the institution, 
though space will not allow more than this 
passing reference to it. 


was an artist. Mr. Billings—Hammatt Bil- 
lings—did indeed consider it his chiefest 
work. From our of Providence, it 
seems a thing to be deplored that he could 
not have lived to witness its completion, 
and so to have had his share in the enjoy- 
ment over its occupancy. 

Architecturally described, the building is 
in the form of a double Latin cross, design- 
ed in a style of the Renaissance, crowned 
with a Mansard-roof, and set off at various 
points with towers, bays, porches, pavilions, 
and spires, the whole producing an irregu- 


side 
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THE GREENHOUSE, 


lar but harmonious exterior, which is ornate | 


without a touch of the finical, and substan- 
tial without being unwieldy. The combi- 
nation of such masses in a form so light and 
airy must be set down as a rare achieve- 
ment of architectural skill. The extreme 
length of the building is four hundred and 
seventy-five feet; the extreme width at the 
wings about one hundred and fifty. There 
are, in the main, four stories, though at 
points these expand into five. The material 
is brick, laid in black mortar, with plain 
trimmings of brown freestone. The out- 
side walls are of unusual thickness, and to 
a considerable extent the minor partition 
walls throughout the building are of brick, 
with fire-proof floors at exposed points. 
rhe interior wood finish is of Western ash. 
rhe best of materials and the most thorough 
workmanship were every where made a 
first consideration in building ; all was done 
under a scrutinizing supervision that spared 
no expense and no effort to have the utmost 
possible degree of excellence. 

The building is 
northern side. 


approached upon its 
The generous and inviting 


entrance, sheltered by a spacious porte co- 
chére, opens into an imposing hall which 
occupies the entire length and breadth and 
height of the central section. The centre 
of this hall is appropriated to an immense 
marble basin planted with palm-trees and 
other tropical growths, whose size and cu 

rious beauty seem worthy of such an uy- 
common setting. Standing by one of the 
polished granite pillars, two rows of which 
flank the court, and by means of arches sup 

port the ceiling above, one looks up through 
the great opening to the very glass-capped 
roof, story rising above story, column ran- 
ging upon column, balustrade crowning bal- 
ustrade. The general plan of each floor 
comprises broad corridors running from 
this central court to each distant extremi- 
ty, with rooms opening therefrom on eithe1 
side. Arched doorways, occasional wain- 
scotings, hard-wood floors, bits of fret-work 
and touches of fresco, contribute to the pre- 
vailing elegance, which, however, is always 
chaste and subdued. Easy stairways at the 





rear angles of the central hall and of the 
two main transepts afford communication 
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the different floors. The taste 
} 


ich these stairways are treated is 
ustrated in the accompanying view. 
ing entered the building, and paused 
noble central hall long enough to 
n its general plan, the visitor may 
to the left into its eastern half. Here, 


this same ground-floor, is, first, the 
eption parlor, a stately apartment, its 
s of hard-wood wainscot and Pompeian 


d hung with pictures, including aute- 
phed portraits of Longfellow, Bryant, 
| Tennyson, each of which has a history. 
Opening out of this is the president’s room, 
tted with a safe and the other appurte- 
nances of a business office, which it is. A 
short walk along the corridor brings one to 
e east transept, whose northern arm, that 
ch faced the visitor as he approached 
college, constitutes the library. This 
rary, all things considered, must be ac- 
counted the gem of the building. It is ar- 
ranged in aleoves, and superbly finished 
throughout in solid black-walnut. It is the 
very ideal of a library for young ladies, 
with cozy nooks and corners, where a book 
is twice a book; with 

sunny windows, some of 

them thrown out into 

deep bays; with galler- 

ies, reached by winding 

stairs, where the girls 

seem to have a keen de- 

light in coiling them- 


A NEAR VIEW—NORTHERN SIDE. 


selves away in such mysterious fashion that 
you can only see the balustrade a 
curly head bending over some book, doubt 
less found more fascinating than it could 
be if simply spread out on the table below. 
There is shelf-room for one hundred and 
twenty thousand volumes. 


above 


Compared with its capacity, the contents 
of the library at present seem inconsidera- 
ble, but, taken by itself, a collection of ten 
or twelve thousand volumes is a 


very re- 
spectable one. 


Already the library is rich 

and valuable for its size. It is quite com- 

plete in standard English works and in 
Greek, Latin, French, German, and Italian 

classics, while possessing also some rare old 
folios, many choice editions, and not a few 

precious memorials of the great and good 

whose names are imperishable in literature. 

Opposite the library is the reading-room, 

a sunny room, as it should be, well supplied 

with the periodical literature of the day. 

The teachers and students of this college 

are to have not only abundant access to the 

intellectual treasures of the past, but every 

means of following the progress of modern 

thought in all its currents. Besides the 

most valuable of European and American 

reviews, scientific journals, and magazines, 

which come regularly to the tables of the 

library, the reading-room is provided with 

leading papers, daily and weekly, secular and 

religious. A unique and interesting feature 

of the reading-room is the “Gertrude Li- 

brary,” a collection of about one thousand 

commentaries and other helps to Biblical 
study, the gift of a gentleman in memory 

of a deceased daughter who bore that name. 

Directly over the library is the chapel, 

occupying all the remaining portion of 

this northern half of the east transept. 

This too is a gem in 

its way, a spacious 

and lofty apartment, 

conveniently adapt- 

ed to its purpose, and 

handsomely furnish- 

ed. The prominent 

window of the deep 

bay is one of impress- 

ive design in paint- 

ed glass, executed in 

Munich, and present- 

ed by ex-Governor 

Claflin, of Massachu- 

setts, in memory of a 
deceased daughter. 

Retracing now our 

steps, and exploring 

in like manner the 

western half of the 

building, we find on 

this same floor, in the 

transept correspond- 

ing to that which 

contains the library, 
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the dining-room, where, three times a day, 
the three hundred students and their in- 
structors gather to their meals. Here we 
are brought suddenly face to face with the 
college life, and at a very interesting point 
of it too. The domestic labor of the stu- 
dents is an incidental only of their daily 
routine, and, measured by the time it takes, 
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A STAIRWAY. 


rather an unimportant one; but so unique, 
so essentially important, and of such rela- 
tion to the internal economy of the college, 
and of such value in the training of the 
students, as to require careful notice. The 
young ladies of the institution do the light- 
er portion of the “ house-work” which it oc- 
casions. Of their own rooms they take care, 
of course. They divide between them the 
care of those public portions of the build- 
ing which are shared in common. They do 
all the table-work in the dining-room, set- 
ting the tables, serving them, clearing them, 
and washing the dishes. They do not do 
any cooking or kitchen-work, the kitchen 
being so furnished with modern scientific 
apparatus that two or three men-servants, 
under the direction of a professional cook, 
can easily prepare the food. The experience 
thus acquired by the students is priceless, 
and they fully appreciate its value.  In- 


deed, the domestic work is decidedly a pop- | 


ular feature among the students. Division 
of the labor distributes it evenly to all, and 
makes little for any one. One hour only is 
given by each student to her share. 
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The domestic offices of the establis 
among which we are now lingering, 
clustered at this extreme western ei: 
building. They are a sight by them 
as has already been hinted, though it 
every visitor who has the privilege of look 
into them. The domestic hall, linking 
dining-room and the kitchen, is fitted 
soap - stone 
and hot closets 
adjoined by an 
mense china closet 
The kitchen, 
is separated into 
wing at the nort! 
west angle, is fu 
nished with hug 
ranges, and stean 
boilers for soup 
and vegetables, Be- 
neath these apart- 
ments are to \y¢ 
found the laundry, 
which includes 
large steam-drying 
room, and also thi 
bakery and the lard 
er. In the upper 
story of the kitchen 
wing are the sleep- 
ing-rooms of the 
Swedish laundress 
es and the few oth 
er house servants 
In this same dire: 
tion, too, at a safe 
remove from the 
main building, : 
located the boilers 
whose steam sup 
plies the heat for the building by the indirect 
method, the same being distributed into ey 
ery part of the structure by not less than four 
teen miles of piping. Hard by are the gas 
works, for the building is lighted with gas; 
and water for its various uses is carried ovei 
it by pumping from the Artesian well, which 
furnishes a pure and inexhaustible suppl) 
Over the kitchen is the gymnasium, and over 
the domestic hall the hospital. This hos- 
pital, with its open fire-places, cheerful wood 
fires, and adjoining rooms for visiting moth- 
ers of the sick, the whole carefully sheltered 
from the bustle of the building proper, and 
occupying its sunniest and brightest corner, 
is one of the most pleasing precincts of all. 
With this survey of the physical basis oi 
the life which goes on at Wellesley College, 
the reader may be supposed to be quite read) 
for introduction to its social and intellectual 
aspects. Viewed as a huge dormitory, th 
unit of the structure is, of course, the stu- 
dent’s room, into which all will wish to take 
a peep. The plan provides a suit of two 
rooms for each two students—a parlor fo1 
common use and a bed-chamber for common 
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THE LIBRARY. 


use, the latter, however, being provided with and the living-rooms have been so located, 
two single beds, two bureaus, and other ar- that with few exceptions all have the sun- 
ticles of furniture in duplicate. The furni- | shine during some portion of the day. Al] 
ture is of uniform pattern throughout, being | are finely lighted and most effectually ven- 
made of black-walnut after artistic designs tilated. All command pleasant views, while 
in tasteful but simple styles. The rooms | from some, those especially along the south- 
are carpeted, and present, without excep- | ern front, the prospect is one that for 
tion, a very cheerful and inviting appear- | breadth, variety, and loveliness is not often 
ance. Occasionally two suits have been | to be enjoyed. Nothing that can contrib- 
combined in one for the accommodation of | ute to the cheerfulness of the rooms or to 
four students. Commonly a single suit oc- | the sanitary condition of the establishment 
cupies a space of about fourteen feet by | has been neglected. The natural advan- 
twenty. For the professors equally suita-| tages of the situation and the soil have been 
ble quarters have been provided, the rooms | supplemented by the most careful attention 
of the president of the faculty being in the | to scientific principles, and the most thor- 
extreme part of the east wing, and those | ough application of the best modern meth- 
of her associates conveniently distributed | ods. While pure air is constantly being 
about in other parts of the building, so as | supplied to the interior, the impure air is as 
to keep the whole of it under a proper de-| constantly being withdrawn. A resident 
gree of supervision. Special provision is | physician gives personal attention to hy- 
made for the social wants of the professors gienic discipline, as well as to the wants of 
by their private parlors, while for general the sick; and it is safe to believe that what- 


uses there is a stately drawing-room, about | ever physical evils may have crept into sys- 
fifty feet square, looking out upon the lake. tems of female education as commonly ad- 
The arrangement of the building is such, | ministered, all such will to a great extent 
with its bold projections and many angles, | be avoided here. 














THE OHAPEL. 


Emerging from these more retired por- 
tions of the building, set apart to the pri- 
vate uses of the students, we enter those 
public precinets devoted to the college work 
proper. There are sixteen recitation-rooms 
scattered about upon the several floors, av- 
eraging about twenty feet square. These 
rooms are all as finely finished as any, and 
many of them are fitted with appropriate 
photographie views, maps, charts, and oth- 
er illustrations relating to the studies pur- 
sued. A laboratory, replete with every con- 
venience, adjoins the chemical lecture-room, 
ind facilitates the study of applied chem- 
istry. A natural history room, one hundred 
feet by fifty, contains already three hundred 
and seventy feet of cases for the display of 
specimens, and, by means of a gallery encir- 
cling the apartment, can be made available 
for three times that amount. There is a 
large art gallery, occupying the upper story 
of the west wing, and in the same quarter 
a leeture-room and laboratories for the use 
of the professors of physics and natural his- 
tory. There are also a large number of 
music-rooms for piano practice. 
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After all t 

thus been w1 
attempted 

tion of this 

ing, the reader , 
have but a 

idea of its y 
mensions, its 
proportions, 
symmetry of 
lines, the harny 
of its forms and ¢ 
ors, the respons: 
the interior to ¢] 
expectations awak 
ened by the ext 
rior, its excellent 
general plan, 
convenience of 
arrangements, thi 
refined nicety of 
all its details, th. 
solidity and delica- 
cy which are see 
blended at every 
point, the mingled 
sumptuousness and 
simplicity = which 
characterize it 
throughout. We ar 
fully justified in 
the statement that 
there is no fine 
building of its kind 
in the world. 

And now is all 
this a mere shell? 
Within this mag- 
nificent body 1S 
there a living soul 
to correspond? Such a building is properly 
only a means to an end. Grand as the means 
is, the end ought to be grander. 

The plan of work at Wellesley College is 
the fruit of the years of observation and ex- 
perience of the distinguished college presi 
dents and professors who constitute so larg: 
a proportion of the Board of Trustees. It 
is the intention to graduate from Welles- 
ley students who shall be fully on a par in 
scholarship with the graduates of Harvard 
and Yale. The curriculum of study will, of 
course, differ somewhat from that of thes 
and other colleges for men, but the very 
highest standard of culture is to be main- 
tained. 

The greatest practical difficulty to be 
overcome at the outset in the execution of 
this important design is that students pre- 
sent themselves with such irregular and im- 
perfect preparation. They come from al! 
parts of the country—from Maine to Texas, 
and from Georgia to Colorado—trained in 
differing studies by different methods, from 
all grades of private and public schools. It 
has been impossible to arrange all of them 


SS 
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into regular and fully graded class- 
nee has arisen the necessity of a pre- 
department alongside of the col- 
yper. This preparatory department 
‘than a feeder to the college. It 
es classes of different grades for mak- 
leficiencies on the part of candidates 


college. Students are examined as 
ter, and instead of being sent home 
tted, are placed in prop course of 

¢ for the Freshman Class, 
college proper is intended only for 
young women who wish to become 
us in the very highest aecceptation of 
rd. The trustees resolved at the out- 
thus establishing the very highest 
dard, and on providing facilities for ad- 
d study in every department. They 
provided especially for those scholars 
) desire to become teachers. The daugh- 
ters of the wealthy are not forbidden to come 


to Wellesley, but it is easy to see that none 
will stay who do not seek to become learned 
women. The low price, the high require- 
ments for admission, the extended course of 
study, the simple style of dress, the methods 
of instruction and discipline, all point to the 
fact that life at this college is work and not 
play. 

It is really remarkable how quickly the 
new college has shaped itself in accordance 
with these principles, and established its 
character as a place for thorough study. 
The esprit de corps in this respect is already 
very high. It has become the fashion to 
study. An honorable ambition for the best 
scholarship is the rule, and not the exception. 

The reader may be interested to know in 
particular of the conditions of admission. 
For the preparatory department these are 
very moderate. Candidates therefor must 
be over fifteen years of age, and must pass 


STUDENT'S PARLOR. 
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satisfactory examinations in reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, English grammar, modern ge- 
ography, arithmetic, history of the United 
States, Latin grammar and reader. In the 
case of those who are sixteen years or older, 
a thorough knowledge of French or German 
and of the elements of algebra is accepted 
in place of Latin. The course of prepara- 
tory study covers two years of thorough 
training in Latin grammar and Latin prose 
composition, Cwesar, Virgil, Cicero, the ele- 
mentary part of Olney’s University Algebra, 
geometry, German or French, geography of 
the Roman Empire, and outlines of its his- 
tory to the Augustan age, English grammar, 
analysis and composition, physical geogra- 
phy, elocution, English literature, and draw- 
ing. Those who intend to elect Greek in the 
college course also commence the study of it 
in the preparatory department. 

While the college is confined to its pres- 
ent building, bringing the students of the 
two departments under the same roof and 
similar regulations, it is the plan of the 
trustees that the preference should be giv- 
en to those candidates for admission who 
are fitted to enter the college proper, since 
they must reap the greater benefit from the 
advantages provided. At the same time 
many of the finest college students must be 
those who have enjoyed the exceptional 
training furnished in the preparatory de- 
partment. It is, therefor, hoped that the 
Christian public, as it becomes interested 
in this seat of learning, will in some way 
provide funds for erecting another building 
in the ample grounds of the college, when 
the important preparatory department can 
be separated to a still higher usefulness. 
The instant success of the college warrants 
this extension of its resources. There were 
so many applications at the opening in Sep- 
tember, 1875, that between two and three 
hundred were refused of necessity, and if 
there were other buildings on the grounds 
equal to the first, they would doubtless be 
as readily filled. 

The requirements for admission to the col- 
legiate department in September, 1876, have 
been established by the trustees to meet the 
comparatively low standard of preparation 
among young women; but they are to be 
increased year by year, until the full stand- 
ard adopted in the leading colleges for young 
men shall be reached. Candidates must be 
at least sixteen years old, and are required 
to pass examinations in ancient and modern 
geography; physical geography; arithme- 
tic; algebra through involution, evolution, 
radicals, and quadratic equations; geom- 
etry through five books of Loomis’s Geom- 
etry or their equivalent; Latin grammar; 
and four books of Cesar, four books of Vir- 
gil, and four Orations of Cicero. An equiv- 
alent amount of reading in other Latin au- 
thors is accepted. Candidates are further | 
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| studies are mostly elective, and the stud 


advised to be prepared for examinat 
French and German. No Greek is posit 
required, being, in fact, an elective t] 1 
out the entire course; but a prepa: 
study of Greek is most strongly ure: 
those who intend to fit for the colley 
it will probably soon be made a 1 
for admission. 

We can not give space to a deta 
count of the studies of the four years 
lege course, for which those who desi; 
are referred to the published cireulars. |; 
must be enough for the general rea 
state that elaborate courses are laid « 
all the branches of Jearning common)y 
sued in our highest institutions. No d 
will be entertained by those who exan 
the courses of study that this is to be a 
lege of the highest standard of culture. 1 


1) 


can pursue any in Which they may desi) 
to become specialists as far as they can 
pursued in most colleges for young mer 


| The course in modern languages which ha 


already been arranged and announced is 
very comprehensive and thorough ; but wit 
the next college year it will be supplement 
ed by an extended special course, whi: 
shall carry students to the highest degr 
of proficiency and culture, and remedy so. 
of the many deficiencies which mark t] 
common methods. The students rec 
general instruction in vocal music, and als 
in drawing, unless already practiced in that 
useful accomplishment ; while for those who 
intend special and advanced study of eithe: 
art the best facilities are at hand. The art 
gallery is furnished with an extensive arra 
of casts and models, selected in Europe by 
Walter Smith, Esq., the distinguished State 
Director of Art Study in Massachusetts ; and 
the certain prospective demand for compe- 
tent teachers of drawing makes this depart 
ment one of great importance. In general, 
class-room instruction is supplemented at 
every point by lectures, to the delivery of 
which specialists in art, science, and litera- 
ture are summoned; while Friday evening 
is usually appropriated to a concert or a 
more popular lecture in the chapel. 

There are many things about the Welles- 
ley methods of study which are new and 
interesting, for which we have no space. 
We wish, however, to notice the chemical 
department. The instruction in chemistry 
is confined almost exclusively to actual work 
in the laboratory. This is fitted up with 
every convenience for a class of ninety-six 
students, divided into four sections of twen- 
ty-four each. Every one of the ninety-six 
has her own drawer and cupboard. Ther 
is no committing of text-books to memory, 
no waste of time in witnessing sensational 
experiments by the teacher. The students 
work out their own experiments. 

In addition to the regular college classes, 








resident students 
emistry re- 

They can spend 
ir time in the 
tory, and thus 
fy themselves as 
for that in- 
tion in chemistry 
laboratory prac- 
vhich is now con- 


are 


eTs 


ered so essential. 

{t the opening of 
second year of the 
ve, in September, 

it is the intention 

to a limit- 
egree, non-resident 
other ad- 
need studies, the de- 


ecelve, 
dents in 


give to 
hers, who wish to 

lify themselves for 

gher situations, op- 
nortunities for beeom- 

i This 
is given to 
chers only. They 

be “ special stu- 
ts,” not connected 
other manner 
th the college. 

But the intellectual 
is not the 
object of pursuit 

Wellesley College. 

The place which Bib- 
cal study receives in 

curriculum = indi- 

the importance 
which is attached to it here. Christianity 
is accepted as a great fact to be studied. 
And more, it is esteemed as an experience 
which is to be individualized. The cross 
which is carved into the key-stone of the 
arch which spans the entrance door, and 
which rises above the highest pinnacle of 
the noble pile, is emblem and pledge of the 
sacred aim which has inspired all. 

To the bracing tone of the Wellesley 
atmosphere and the wholesome effect of 
Wellesley ideas the students themselves are 
the best witnesses. Three hundred health- 
ier, happier, more blooming girls it would 
be hard to find in company together. They 
are not cumbered with much serving; they 
are not hampered by many rules. They ap- 
preciate their privileges, and are worthy of 
them. To a large degree they are their own 
governors. Never had young women finer 
pportunities for study in the midst of sur- 
roundings more attractive. Ifin their beau- 
tiful rooms they ever grow weary, all the 
beautiful grounds without are before them. 
They ramble at will through all the broad 
domain. The lake is their skating park in 
winter, the scene of their boating exploits 


being to 


specialists. 


viiege 


any 


made 


cates 





ON THE GROUNDS, 


in summer. When Mr. Longfellow visited 
them last autumn, it was a delightful row 
they gave him in an eight-oared 
called the Evangeline; and after a season or 
two of practice, it would be a fine crew 
which they could doubtless send to com- 
pete, in grace and skill, if not in strength, 
with their brothers of Harvard and Yale. 
Who ever heard of a fire-brigade manned 
exclusively by women? There is one at 
Wellesley, for it is there believed that, how- 
ever incombustible the college building may 
be, the students should be taught how to 
put out fires in their own 
trained to presence of mind, to familiarity 
with the thought of what is to be done in 
case of fire, and to a full realization of the 
most important fact that any fire can be put 
out at the beginning. Twenty hand-pumps 
are distributed throughout the building, 
each supplemented by six pails filled with 
water. Every pump has its captain and 
company of six girls, one of whom is lieu- 
tenant; and all the companies are drilled 
at convenient opportunities in handling the 
pumps, in forming lines, and in passing the 
pails. The whole organization is ofticered 


barge, 


homes, and be 
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by a superintendent and secretary. Hose 
companies for the operating of the great 
steam fire-pump are organized in a similar 
manner. 

The property of the college and its admin- 
istration are vested in a Board of Trustees, 
chartered as a perpetual legal corporation, 
under the name of Wellesley College. Pres- 
ident Porter, of Yale College, is president of 
the Board of Trustees, and Dr. Howard Cros- 
by, chancellor of New York University, is 
the vice-president. The trustees represent 
the Congregational, Presbyterian, Episco- 
pal, Methodist, and Baptist churches; sev- 
eral universities, colleges, and theological 
seminaries; the leading foreign missionary 
society of the country; both sexes; and the 
laity as well as the clergy. The evident de- 
sign is to keep the college in close affilia- 
tion with the great academic centres, and 
under the eye of experienced educators, at 
the same time securing for it the special 
confidence of all those Christian denomina- 
tions known as evangelical, the knowledge 
of affairs possessed only by business men in 
active life, and indispensable counsel from 
woman herself. 

Wellesley College needs the generous re- 
meimbrance of the rich. What institution 


ot ape x 
iz. . 
Ke 


© vel, 


presents a stronger appeal for end 

than this? At present there is no « 
ment. The price of board and tuit 

been fixed as low as $250 a year, in or 
bring its choice privileges within the 1 

of many who deserve them, but would ot 
erwise be debarred from them. But at tha} 
price it can hardly be expected that 
college will pay its own current expe) 
The benevolent here see a grand found 
already laid to their hand, and, by the ere- 
ation of an endowment, may commu 
an immediate and immense impulse t« 
usefulness of the institution. The many va- 
cant shelves of the library likewise invit 
contributions. One hundred thousand do] 
lars could be at once most profitably ex 
pended in supplying them with those costly 
works which are such a boon to both stu 
dent and teacher. There is great need of 
an observatory. And then, how much good 
could be effected by the creation of scholar 
ships! 


Our colleges for young men are be- 
ginning to be liberally provided with them; 
but there is even more need for them in a 
college for young women, whose means ar 
just as likely to be moderate, and whose op- 
portunities for self-support are more lik: 
to be restricted. 


VIEW OF WELLESLEY OOLLEGE FROM THE OPPOSITE SIDE OF THE LAKE, 





THE BATTLE OF 


THE BRITISH FLEET IN THE LOWER BAY. 


MINHE object of the battle of Long Island 
| was to defend the city of New York, 
but the military importance of the battle, 
is involving the possession by the colonies 
r the enemy of the principal colonial city, 
sinks into insignificance in comparison with 
ts moral importance as the first battle of 
the new nation for its recently asserted in- 
The yeomanry who fought at 
Lexington and Bunker Hill did not contem- 
plate the ion of the colonies from the 
mother couitry as a possible result of their 
resistance to oppression. The suggestion of 
such a result would have palsied many an 
im that struck its hardest on those fateful 
days. The idea of independence was intol- 
erable to Washington at the time when he 
became commander-in-chief, and for many 
subsequent months. But gradually in his, 
is in many other minds, the conviction 
became firmly rooted that the, way of “ in- 
dependency” was the only way of personal 
safety or of the common weal. On the 2d 
of July, 1776, this conviction bore the fruit 
of separate nationality. 

Three days previous Washington had 
written that Howe, with forty ships and 


dependence. 


secess 


more, laden with troops, had arrived at Stat- | 


en Island, and that the remainder of the 
fleet was expected very soon. A letter from 
his new adjutant-general, Joseph Reed, of 
nearly the same date, cast a most dismal 
“Had I known the true post- 
ure of affairs, no consideration would have 
tempted me to have taken an active part in 
this scene; and this sentiment is universal.” 


horoscope. 


THE BATTLE OF 





LONG ISLAND. 


LONG ISLAND. 





The attempt on Canada was just drawing 
to a melancholy close. The army was mak- 
ing its way to Crown Point by slow and 
painful stages, death and desertion vying 
with each other to reduce its numbers. In 
every tent there was a dead or dying man. 
From thirty to forty were buried every day. 
Aware of all these things, the fifty Congress- 
men at Philadelphia published their resolu- 
tion and the immortal Declaration. Had 
the telegraph been in use at that time, news 
from South Carolina would in some degree 
have counteracted all these reasons for de- 
There, on the 28th of June, the 
fleet and forces of Sir Henry Clinton had 
been ignominiously repulsed by the guns 
of Fort Moultrie, with a loss of one 28-gun 
frigate, 34,000 pounds of powder, and 170 
men. But as if to make the spirit of the 
Philadelphia Congress seem all the more 
superior to every motive of expediency and 
every ground for fear, the news of this in- 
spiring victory did not arrive till after the 
passage, on July 2, of the resolution of in- 
dependence, if, indeed, it did till after the 
adoption of the Declaration the next day 
but one. 

The British army had evacuated Boston 
on the 17th of March, taking along with it 
about a thousand royalists, including eight- 
een clergymen. For some ten days longer 
the fleet lay at anchor in Nantasket Roads, 
and then sailed away. “Neither hell, Hull, 
nor Halifax,” wrote a British officer, “can 
afford worse shelter than Boston.” Of these 
three places, Halifax proved the immediate 


pression. 
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destination. Washington had ordered five 
regiments of infantry and part of the artil- 
lery to New York the day after the evacua- 
tion. When the fleet sailed, the remainder 
of the army followed, with the exception 
of five regiments, of which, Colonel 
Glover’s regiment of Marblehead fishermen, 
was stationed at Beverly to fit out priva- 
teers and man them from its ranks. One 
of the privateers thus manned, commanded 
by James Mugford, a captain of the regi- 
ment, captured, on the 17th of May, within 
sight of the British fleet, a part of which 
still lingered in the roads, the transport 
Hope, containing, for one item, 1500 barrels 
of povder, than which nothing was more 
Two days later Mugford lost his 
life while trying to defend his little schoon- 
er against overwhelming odds. The regi- 
ment marched for New York on the 20th of 
July, and arrived there on the 9th of Au- 
gust, little guessing what important service 
called to perform before the 
month was over. Washington had left Bos- 
ton for New York on the 4th of April. He 
had not misreckoned in supposing that New 
York would be the next point of 
attack, but the attack was to be 
much sudden, much 
formidable, than he imagined. 
While a great fleet was hover- 
ing along the coast and emptying 
thousands of soldiers on Staten 
Island, of fearful 
magnitude was being devised by 
the Long Island Tories, having for 
its object the betrayal of Wash- 


one 


needed. 


it would be 


less more 


a conspiracy 
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ington into the hands of the invad 
the capture of his forces by a simult 
movement of the hostile fleet and 
The plan of attack adopted by the Bri; 
on the 27th of August was a humhk 
of this conspiracy. Till the last ther 
Tory farmers inside the Americar 
They went in and out. They were in| 
and guides. There was no s 
against the presence of these men 
Long Island companies. It is necessar 
understand these facts in order to app) 
ciate the perilous position of the Ameri 
army, and the variety of circumstan 
which conspired in favor of the enemy 
General Lee had reached New York in Fe} 
ruary, 1776. On his way from Cambridge | 
had stopped long enough in Connecticut ¢ 
enlist 1200 men. With these men at his 
heels, he reached the New York provincia 
boundary. Here he was met by delegates 
from the Provincial Congress begging hty 
to go no further. The captain of the Asia 
man-of-war, at anchor off the city, with Try 
on, the royal Governor, on board, had threat 
ened to destroy the city if he should enter 


ers 
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ee was sufficiently headstrong not to 
rred by these assurances. He pushed 
arriving at New York, soon dispos- 

the local Committee of Safety of all 

ty, Congress appointing in its place, 

s suggestion, three of their own num- 
confer with him in regard to the best 

of defense. The resolve to hold New 

_ if possible, did not originate with 
shington. It was contrary to his judg- 
t. which harmonized with that of Jay, 
thought it best to burn New York, lay 
Long Island, and prevent New En- 

| being left out in the cold by defend- 
the Hudson at West Point. But the 
nental Congress had resolved that New 
rk must be held, and Washington, desir- 

» “to obey the orders of Congress with a 
scrupulous exactness,” promised “his utmost 
ext rtions under every disadvantage.” The 
disadvantages from the start were indeed 
vreat and numerous. It was necessary to be 

the defensive at so many points, so many 
fortifications were necessary, and so many 
men to garrison them properly. Lee pro- 
jected the fortifications on the comprehen- 
sive scale demanded by the situation. The 
most important of these were to be on Long 
Island, stretching across from Wallabout 
Bay to Gowanus Creek. There were to be 
others on Long Island opposite Hell Gate, 

) guard against a movement through Long 
Island Sound; at Kings Bridge, where Man- 
hattan Island almost touches the main-land; 
nd at various places along the shores of 
East River and the Hudson. Hardly had 
Lee projected these works before he was or- 
dered to South Carolina, where the gallant 
defense of Fort Moultrie, though undertaken 
in opposition to his judgment, added a dan- 
gerous lustre to his reputation. 

Lee was succeeded by Lord Stirling, nota- 
ble as the only lord we had upon our side; nor 
was he much of one, his title never having 
been allowed. But though little of a lord, 
he was a good deal of a man; had already 
done good service on the Jersey coast in 
capturing a valuable transport, and brought 
to his new position abundant energy and 
some little military knowledge. He had not 
been a fortnight in command before the 
evacuation of Boston liberated the army 
there, which soon started for New York, and 
on the 14th of April Washington made his 
appearance on the scene. Going to Phila- 
delphia toward the end of May for a few 
days, he left General Putnam in command 
in New York, and General Greene in charge 
of the works still in progress upon Brooklyn 
Heights—positions which they held respect- 
ively till a few days before the battle. And 
still the enemy did not arrive. Perhaps the 
leaders were not eager for the struggle to 
begin. The longer the delay, the better the 
preparation. Immediately on Washington’s 
arrival a thousand men had been sent to 


directions : 


Governor's Island, and these, through all the 
bright June weather, went on digging and 
digging, making the island one great bat- 
tery. Every thing was done that could be 
done to obstruct the two channels by which 
East River communicates with the inner 
bay. From Governor's Island to the New 
York side vessels were firmly anchored, with 
sharpened timbers projecting from them. 
There, too, hulks were sunk to increase the 


difficulty of forcing a passage. This precau- 


tion had also been taken on the Brooklyn 
side of Governor’s Island, and this channel 
defended by batteries Brooklyn 
Heights and at Red Hook—a projection of 
the shore not far from Gowanus Creek—as 
well as by the batteries upon Governor's 
Island. 

On the 11th of June the British fleet, 
which had sailed from Boston a few weeks 
before, set sail from Halifax, and on the 
morning of the 29th it was seen entering 
the lower bay. The 4th, that day made 
“glorious” at Philadelphia, was celebrated 
by an attack upon the Asia, which was sail- 
ing near the shore, from a little battery oc- 
cupying the site of our Fort Hamilton. The 
Asia answered with a whole broadside, and 
for some time a lively duel was kept up, the 
ship getting much the worst of it. A few 
days later another fleet arrived, a seriously 
battered one, with a crest-fallen admiral and 
general on board. It was the fleet of Sir 
Peter Parker, which on the 28th of June had 
fared so badly at Fort Moultrie. Its trans- 
ports bore the army of Sir Henry Clinton, 
which was to have taken Charleston as a pre- 
lude to the capture of New York. And still 
the “ catalogue of the ships” was far enough 
from being finished. 


was on 


They came from all 
one day, from the coast of Flor- 
ida; another, from the West Indies; another 
still, from the English harbors of the Medi- 
terranean. The 12th of August saw the last 
great addition. All the winter before, King 


| George had been bartering for mercenary 


troops in Brunswick and Hesse Cassel, agree- 
ing to pay thirty-four dollars and fifty cents 
for every man killed, and to reckon three 
wounded as one dead—* less than we could 
have expected,” wrote Lord North. Now, 
all the arrangements had been completed ; 
“the tine thin dancing pumps” furnished by 
an English contractor had been exchanged 
for more serviceable shoes, and at last the 
mercenaries had embarked. Seven thou- 
sand eight hundred Hessians, in eighty-two 
transports, convoyed by six men-of-war, aft- 
er a voyage of thirteen weeks’ duration, saw 
with delight the lovely wooded hills of Stat- 
en Island, and the Highlands of Navesink, 
and the Long Island farms, waiting to be de- 
spoiled of their just ripening fruits: Their 
brave old general, De Heister, had exhaust- 
ed his stock of patience and tobacco weeks 
before, and was in a towering rage. With 
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his arrival the spectacle presented by the 
lower bay reached its climax of portentous 
brilliancy. Here was another Great Arma- 
da, more numerous in. ships and men than 
that which Philip of Spain had organized to 
subvert the liberties of England. And no 
providential storm rolled up to shatter this 
one like the other. The pleasant summer 
weather smiled upon its awful menace, as it 
lay securely at anchor in the great bend be- 
tween Sandy Hook and Staten Island. There 
were thirty-seven men-of-war, guarding 400 
transports ; 35,000 men in all, soldiers and 
sailors, the soldiers numbering 27,000. 
Washington had at his disposal, on Au- 
gust 8, about 17,000 men, of whom near- 
ly 4000 were unfit for duty. The urgency 
of the situation increased the number of 
available men to nearly 20,000. Governor 
Trumbull, of Connecticut, was particularly 
active in raising new regiments. But the 
great trouble was that they were new, and 
so were almost all the others. The constant 
departure of militia-men enlisted for brief 
terms of service, the arrival of others only 
1 little greener in their places, made good 


discipline impossible. Less than 6000 had 
been in the ranks ayear. Not a single reg- 
iment was properly equipped. There were 


not enough muskets to go round, and many 
of them were nearly or quite useless. The 
cannon were small and poor and without ef- 
ficient gunners. Knox, the artillery colonel, 
was brave as a lion, or any braver thing, 
but he had been lately summoned from his 
Boston book-selling. General Sullivan had 
been a lawyer. Lord Stirling’s military ex- 
perience had been very limited. General 
Putnam’s only tactics were to engage the 
enemy whenever and wherever he could 
manage to; he was careless of defense, and 
indifferent to strategy. If General Greene 
could have remained in command upon Long 
Island till after the battle of the 27th, its 
result would very likely have been differ- 
ent, for Greene was as skillful and cautious 
as he was brave; but he unfortunately fell 
sick of a raging fever a few days before the 
battle. The command devolved upon Sul- 
livan, and from him was transferred to Gen- 
eral Putnam, who was second in command 
to Washington, but who had little or no 
acquaintance with the destined scene of 
action. 

Where the scene of action was to be, had 
long remained in doubt. But the doubt was 
clearly resolved on the 22d of August, when 
the British troops that had been disembark- 
ed on Staten Island began to re-embark on 
a great number of fleet-boats and galleys, 
which at a given signal directed their course 
toward the Long Island shore under the pro- 
tection of the men-of-war. Before noon 
15,000 men, with forty pieces of artillery and 
a regiment of dragoons, had been landed at 
or near Denyse’s Point (then a ferry land- 
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ing, the boat plying across the Narroy 
Staten Island), now the spot wh: 
Hamilton’s grassy embankments 
peaceful and smiling in comparis: 
its frowning masonry and monstrous » 
The house—whose inmates must hay 
the finest opportunity to see this st) 
spectacle, and, being Tories, doubtles 
proved it—still remains in tolerabl 
vation, a little to the east of the fort « 
sath Road. The enemy took up thi 
of march for Gravesend. There sor 
them halted, while the main body » 
on to Flatlands and Flatbush, the Ame 
Colonel Hand, retiring with his Penns 
nia riflemen, driving before him what « 
he could, and setting fire to the great stacl 
of provender to prevent the enemy from prot 

iting by them. Along with him flocked ¢} 

disloyal islanders, while the more lo 
tricked out with Tory badges, hastene: 

make their peace with the invaders. Li 

Island, then, was to be the scene of th: 


proaching struggle. Regiments were | 
ried over from New York. Washingto: 
his best to inspire them with hope and co 
age. He clearly set before them the impor 
tance of the struggle in which they 
about toengage. But he spoke to men who 
if not fearful of danger, were not sangu 
of success. Contemporary letters and otly 
memorials of the day bear witness to an aw- 
ful shadow brooding over the Continent: 
army. 





Brooklyn and its environs present a ve1 
different appearance now from that which 
they presented a century ago. The Brook 
lyn of 1876 has a population of nearly, if not 
quite, half a million. The Brooklyn of 1776 
had a population numbering between thre 
and four thousand, and these were scattered 
over a territory as extensive as the present 
city boundaries, clustering a little thicker 
around the ferry and the tavern near it, 
around the church situated a mile and a 
quarter from the ferry on the old Jamaica 
Road, around another queer little octagonal 
church in Bushwick, now Williamsburg, and 
around Bedford Four.Corners, not far from 
where the present Bedford Avenue intersects 
Fulton Avenue. These clusters included 
only a fraction of the total population. “The 
rest were sprinkled about on the great com- 
fortable Dutch farms. The City of Churches 
had then but two church buildings. Where 
it now has six hundred miles of streets, it 
then had one country road leading from th 
ferry to the church, branching off a little 
beyond the church on the left toward Ja 
maica, on the right toward Gowanus, and 
then a little farther on toward Flatbush. 

The situation of Brooklyn was favorabl 
to defensive operations. The heights were 
a sort of peninsula made by the deep inden- 
tation of the Wallabout Basin on the East 
River side, and by the deeper indentation 
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of Gowanus , Bay and the mill- -ponds con-| commanding the approaches to East River, 
nected with it on the south. Across from | and Corkscrew Fort, a small redoubt upon 
- « of these indentations to the other it was | an eminence near the Brooklyn Athenaum 
ess than a mile and a half, and much of the | of to-day, commanding Red Hook Lane, and 
ind in this line was high, with wooded | meant for its defense in case the enemy 
eastern slopes, making it easy to fortify.) should cross Gowanus Creek. Tradition 
fhe low land near the Wallabout was de-| says that the redoubt was sixty or seventy 
ded by a deep moat; the soil excavated | feet above the present grade of Atlantic 
from this moat made a good earth-work | Avenue at this point. From this lofty perch 
long its edge. A continuation of this earth-| the eye of the commander swept the field, 
vork led up the side of what is now Wash- | and gathered up its various tokens of disas- 
ington Park, still called Fort Greene—a ter. “Good Gad!” he cried; “what brave 
name Which it acquired during the war of | fellows I must lose this day!” as he saw the 
1812, when it was refortitied. fn 1776 it was | young Marylanders fling themselves again 
Fort Putnam, a strong redoubt mounting | and again upon the enemy. 
heavy guns, having a deep wide ditch The event proved that the line of defense 
rounding it, a formidable abatis of felled | we have described was less impregnable 
trees in front, their sharpened branches| than it would seem from our description. 
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pointing outward. From Fort Putnam the | The fact was that it was overlooked at what 
line of earth-works zigzagged across to Fort | was meant to be its strongest point by high 
Greene, the second-best redoubt, midway be- | land in the vicinity of Fort Putnam, and 
tween Fort Putnam and Freeke’s Mill-pond, | only a few hundred yards away. This fact 
the farthest inland point of the Gowanus | had been concealed by a growth of inter- 
indentation. There was a third redoubt,| vening trees. The trees were cut down to 


midway between Forts Putnam and Greene; | strengthen Fort Putnam, but at the same 

and still another, Fort Box, upon high | time its weakness was revealed. 

ground a little south of Freeke’s Mill-pond, But it was not the design of Washington 

intended to guard the bridge by which the | to risk every thing upon this line of fortifi- 

Porte Road (a road leading from the Flat- cations. These were an inner line, which, 

bush Road to Red Hook Lane) crossed the | if worst came to worst, he would fall back 
} 





mill-dam. Gowanus Creek and the adjoin-| upon. But first he would defend the ap- 

ing mill-ponds continued the line of defense, | proaches to this line by meuns of an outer 

which was completed by the battery upon | line of defense, about two miles from the 

Red Hook, called Fort Defiance. Within | inner, which he found ready-made by the 

this line were Fort Stirling, a large redoubt | natural configuration of the country. A 
Vor. LIII.—No, 315.—22 
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range of hills heavily wooded stretched 
across the country. The enemy would not 
be likely to come through the woods. He 
must come by some one of the various passes 
by which the hills were cleft. These were, 
first, Martense’s Lane, which still exists, in 
part forming the southern boundary of 
Greenwood Cemetery; it led from the old 
Flatbush and New Utrecht to the Gowanus 
Road ; at its junction with the latter stood 
the Red Lion Inn; second, the Flatbush 
Pass, now known as Battle Pass, in Prospect 
Park, and indicated by a bronze tablet set 
in a rock; third, the Bedford Pass, made by 
the old “Clove Road” near the present 
boundary line between Flatbush and Bed- 
ford ; and fourth, three miles to the east of 


Bedford, the Jamaica Pass, situated within | 


the present boundaries of the Cemetery of 
the Evergreens. There was no reason why 
all three passes should not have been guard- 
ed with equal care. Greene planned that 
they should be, Washington commanded it, 
Sullivan obeyed his orders. But when the 
critical hour arrived, for some inexplicable 
reason, the Bedford Pass was left almost, 
the Jamaica Pass entirely, unguarded; and 
along the latter marched the Nemesis which 
always dogs the feet of carelessness. 

On the evening of the 26th of August Col- 
onels Atlee’s and Kichline’s Pennsylvania 
musketeers and riflemen guarded Martense’s 
Lane, their left resting, or pretending to rest, 
on General Sullivan’s right. Sullivan’s right 
and centre were composed of Colonel Hen- 
shaw’s Massachusetts and Colonel Johns- 
ton’s New Jersey regiments; his left, of two 
Connecticut regiments; its extreme, of Col- 
onel Miles’s Pennsylvania regiment, which 
rested upon nothing in particular. 
tre rested on the Flatbush Pass near its 
junction with the Porte Road. Here, on a 
goodly eminence, a redoubt had been con- 
structed, and the celebrated Dongan Oak, 
long time a landmark, had been felled to 
obstruct the road. In front of these far- 
extending lines nearly 20,000 British and 
mercenary soldiers lay peacefully encamped 
on the great plain of Flatbush and Flat- 
lands. To the Americans, who were them- 
selves concealed among the woods, they were 
plainly visible. For five days they thus re- 
mained, withheld, it might seem, from the 
encounter by the mystery of the American 
position. In reality it had but little mys- 
tery for them, so numerous were the tell- 
tale partisans. Their delay was but a feint 
intended to make the Americans expect 
them by the roads they did not mean to 
take. It succeeded, with the disposition of 
their forces, in convincing Putnam that they 
would try to foree their way through the 


His cen- 


Flatbush Pass, and through Martense’s Lane | 


along the Gowanus Road. Their plan, as 
finally developed, proved that both of these 
movements were entirely subordinate to a 


| one end of the colonies to the other. 


| line of battle. 
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flank movement far to the east, through the 
Jamaica Pass. 

And hence it happened that when Kich. 
line’s riflemen, who had been stationed on 
Martense’s Lane, discovered a body of the 
enemy approaching the Gowanus Road along 
this lane, and hurried off a messenger i, 
Putnam with the news, that sturdy vet- 
eran, who had not been to sleep at all for 
the night, roused up Lord Stirling at three 
o’clock on the morning of the 27th, and or. 
dered him to take three regiments, and “ ad. 
vance beyond the lines and repulse the en- 
emy.” Colonel Smallwood’s Maryland and 
Colonel Hazlett’s Delaware regiments start- 
ed off at once; Huntington’s Connecticut 
soon followed. 

The force which Stirling was about to 
engage was composed of two brigades, one 
Highland regiment, and two companies of 
New York provincials. These bodies of 
troops formed the left of the invading army, 
It was a part of General Howe’s plan that 
while these engaged the right of the Amer- 
icans, his brother’s men-of-war should men- 
ace New York city, and at dawn of day these 
were seen sailing up the harbor. The wind, 
however, proved so unfavorable that they 
soon went back again, much to the relief 
of Washington, who had heard the firing 
on Long Island, but had not dared to leave 
New York. As the fleet withdrew, he hur- 
ried over to Brooklyn. The sun had ris- 
en with a burning heat, and by this time 
was fairly scorching the brave fellows who 
were fighting their first battle against over- 
whelming odds. 

The force opposed to Stirling was com- 
manded by General Grant. He had once 
made a speech in Parliament upon American 
affairs in which he had declared that with 
5000 British troops he would march from 
Stir- 
ling had been present, and had heard the 
boast. As he formed his men in line of 
hattle he repeated it to them, and added, 
“He may have his 5000 with him now; we 
are not so many, but I think we are enough 
to prevent his advancing further than that 
mill-pond.” Half a mile before reaching 
the Red Lion Tavern, Stirling met Atlee’s 
picket corps retiring from that point, and 
saw the van-guard of the enemy approach- 
ing along the Gowanus Road, by which he 
was himself advancing. Ordering forward 
Atlee’s skirmishers, he at once formed his 
Its right rested on Gowanus 
Bay, occupying a winding road that crossed 
a great sand hill, called Bluckie’s Barracks ; 
its left far away on the Flatbush Road near 
its junction with the Porte Road; its centre, 
composed of the Maryland and Delaware 
regiments, of which, in the absence of their 
colonels, Smallwood and Hazlett, Stirling 
took command in person, on the high ground 
now known as Battle Hill, in Greenwood 





Cemetery, near its western boundary. Here, 
at the most obtrusive angle of his line, he 
cucceeded in planting two field - pieces. 
These, with the galling fire of Kichline’s 
riflemen, posted behind a hedge at the foot 
of the Greenwood hills, obliged the British 
to fall back from their advanced position, 
and enabled Atlee’s skirmishers to re-occupy 
in orchard from which they had been driven 
a short time before. General Grant’s line 
was about 600 yards in front of Stirling, 
stretching along the hills, and resting on 
the shore in front of Bluckie’s Barracks. 
At this point there was some hard fighting, 
and elsewhere, off and on, and for six hours, 
the Americans innocently imagining that 
they were holding the enemy in check. 
‘heir illusion was augmented when, soon 
after ten o’clock, Grant was re-enforced by 
two regiments from the fleet; whereupon 
Stirling ordered forward his reserves. Their 
position was, in fact, a strong one ; but there 
is no telling what the result would have 
been if Grant’s orders had not been to de- 
sist from any vigorous attack until a certain 
signal had been given. While he is waiting 
for this signal, let us turn our attention to 
the Flatbush Pass, where General Sullivan 
was confronted by General De Heister and 
his 8000 Hessians. 

The red glare of the rising sun revealed 
to Sullivan no change in the position of the 
enemy directly in his front. There had, 
however, been important changes of which 
he was not aware. Cornwallis had not 


“ Folded his tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently stolen away.” 


He had stolen away without folding his 
tents, leaving them standing to disguise the 
fact of his departure. In front of Sullivan 
only the Hessians and one British regiment 
now remained of all the host that for five 
days had been lying there on the broad 
plains of Flatbush and Flatlands. But for 
an hour or two already Sullivan had heard 
firing far away on his right, and as it grew 
more regular, and deepened every now and 
then into the roar of cannon, the mass in 
front of him, so long lethargic, began to 
show signs of activity. The lighter troops 
came sweeping up from Flatbush to the 
right and left of the Flatbush Road; not 
far behind, the grenadiers and several pieces 
of artillery. These were no sooner brought 
into position, half a mile away, than they 
opened fire upon the battery upon the knoll 
which makes one side of Battle Pass, in 
Prospect Park. De Heister, like Grant, far 
to his left, was waiting for a preconcerted 
signal, and would have been satisfied with 
this artillery duel till he should hear it 
sound. But his fierce Colonel Donop had 
been “spoiling for a fight” for several days. 
Would his general be so kind as to permit 
him to lead forward the sharp-shooters and 
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grenadiers? De Heister could not find it in 
his heart to refuse him altogether, but he 
must not advance beyond the edge of the 
woods in which the Americans were posted. 
Along this edge a sharp skirmish was kept 
up for two hours. These tactics soon began 
to excite the curiosity of Sullivan. Taking 
400 men, he started on a reconnaissance, 
probably to the eastward of the Flatbush 
Road, along the slopes of the hills on which 
he had stationed two Connecticut regiments 
and one Pennsylvania, that of Colonel Miles. 
While he was gone, De Heister heard the 
signal he was waiting for—the boom of two 
heavy guns in the rear of the Americans. 
These also heard it, and asked each other, 
with white faces, what it meant. It meant 
they were outflanked; that they were caught 
between an upper and a nether millstone; 
that almost every other man of them was 
doomed to sudden death. 

It was nine o’clock when De Heister 
heard the signal guns in the rear of the 
Americans. In the deepening twilight of 
the previous day Cornwallis had withdrawn 
his division from Flatbush to Flatlands. 
About nine o’clock the advance-guard, com- 
manded by Sir Henry Clinton, took up its 
line of march toward the northeast, along 
the king’s highway which led from Flat- 
bush to New Lots. He had with him the 
light dragoons, a brigade of light infantry, 
and Cornwallis’s reserve, with the excep- 
tion of a single regiment which had been 
left upon De Heister’s left, the Seventy-first 
Regiment, and fourteen pieces of artillery. 
The main body of the army, consisting of 
thirteen regiments, with ten field-pieces, led 
by Lord Percy and accompanied by General 
Howe, marched shortly after Clinton, and 
these in their turn were soon followed by the 
Forty-first Regiment, with four 12-pounders, 
the baggage bringing up the rear. The 
road along which they marched has not yet 
been sacrificed to the modern passion for 
right angles. Its pleasant curves still wind 
along from Gravesend to East New York, 
fringed upon either side with shrubs and 
straggling vines, bordered with foot-paths 
that invite to solitary rambles. Many a 
house still stands, past which the British 
marched that night the projecting roofs, 
and great doors opening in two horizontal 
sections, the upper pierced with bull’s-eyes, 
confirming the traditions of the occupants. 
Many a great tree still shades the road 
which lent a deeper shade to it that night, 
as Clinton, Percy, and the rest stole silently 
along—so silently that the heavy Dutch 
sleep of the adjacent people was in some re- 
corded instances unbroken. At Schoonmak- 
er’s Bridge, a little southeast of the present 
site of East New York, resistance’ was ex- 
pected—unwarrantably, it proved; and now 
the country lay all open, tg the foot of the 
hills through which the Brooklyn and Ja- 
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maica road came out upon the level ground | all right,’ was the answer; “stick to your 
of East New York. Leaving the road, with | country and your principles; but you are 
Tory guides to lead him, Cornwallis struck | my prisoner, and must guide my men over 
across to Howard's Tavern, situated on the that hill. If you refuse, I shall have vou 
king’s highway, and still standing there, | shot through the head.” This argument 
at the intersection of Broadway with the | was irresistible. Father and son went to. 
Jamaica turnpike. This tavern and every | gether, and led the way through the Ro k- 
other house in the vicinity were immediate- | away Path, which can be traced to-da 
ly surrounded by the troops. Howard and | among the grassy barrows of the Cemeter 
his son were suddenly awakened to find of the Evergreens, coming out into th, 
their tavern full of British officers anxious | cleared fields close by the northern gate, 
for something to drink, but more anxious | The caution, however, had been needless 
to be instructed about a certain “ Rockaway | The Jamaica Pass thus flanked was found 
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JOHN CALLENDER SAVED BY A BRITISH OFFICER, 


Path,” a wood road leading round the east- |to be unguarded, in spite of every thing 
ern side of the hill, on the western side of | that Greene and Sullivan and Washington 
which was the Jamaica Pass. This pass | had planned and ordered. 

the British expected to find strongly guard- Immediately the main body was pushed 
ed, and they desired to turn the enemy’s | forward. Having gained the pass, a rest 
position by the other road. One of the | was ordered and breakfast on the adjoining 
generals (probably not Howe, as reported | hills. Starting again along the Brooklyn 
by young Howard, he being somewhat in jand Jamaica road, by half past eight the 
the rear with Percy) demanded of Howard | van-guard was at Bedford Four Corners. 
that he should point out the way. “We| Here the long spell of silence and secrecy 
belong to the other side, and can’t serve you| was broken; the bands struck up; the 


against our duty,” said the host. “That is | troops broke out into loud cheers ; and push- 
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ng on, by nine o’clock the advanced column 
vested on the junction of the old Flatbush 
ind Jamaica roads, close by the present 
iunetion of Flatbush and Atlantic avenues, 
d only a few rods in front of the Ameri- 
cans’ inner line of fortifications. Then it 
was that the two heavy cannon sounded the 
prec oncerted signal, 
~ De Heister heard it, and immediately or- 
lered Donop to carry the Flatbush Pass re- 
doubt. A sudden rush, and it was carried. 
[he Hessian yagers swept up through the 
woods; the grenadiers came after them with 
fixed bayonets, keeping their lines firm and 
unbroken even among the trees and under- 
rush. Baek, back they pressed the feeble 
lines of Henshaw’s and Johnston’s Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey men, with Hand’s 
riflemen scattered among them. Sullivan, 
with his four hundred absentees, had heard 
the signal guns, divined their meaning, and 
started for the fortified lines. A detach- 
ment of the British had marched through 
the Clove Road, and reached the rear of Col- 


onel Miles, posted on the extreme left, and | 


his men were soon in full retreat. The dif- 


ferent bands of fugitives mingling together 
on the slopes of Prospect Hill, were sudden- 
ly confronted by the troops of Clinton and 
Cornwallis advancing with fixed bayonets. 
To retreat from these was to retreat upon 
Hessians, whose tender mercies were 
exceeding cruel. 


the 
A few, made desperate by 
their situation, managed to break through 
the Hessian lines, and reached East River far 
up toward the Sound. 
the Porte Road, and made their way across 
Freeke’s mill-dam into the shelter of the 
lines. But these were a minority. The 
greater part found themselves shut up in a 
triangular inclosure, whose walls of steel 
and fire pressed closer every moment, like 
some horrible contrivance of Inquisitorial 
torture. The retreat became a rout, the 
rout a massacre. Surrender was uo longer 
a security against death. The Hessians 
gave no quarter; the British set them the 
example. Men who had thrown away their 
arms were shot down without remorse, or 
transfixed with bayonets to the trees. The 
survivors saw there was no pity in the 
breasts of their assailants, and peaceful 
farmer-folk, who a month before would not 
have hurt a field-mouse in the furrow, grew 
terrible with a resolve to lose their lives at 
the severest cost to their assassins. For 
two hours the area which is now inclosed 
between Atlantic, Flatbush, and Clinton av- 
enues saw our poor men, unused to arms or 
(discipline, struggling in vain against a force 
nearly ten times their own, splendidly dis- 
ciplined and officered. Before the struggle 
ended, more than a thousand of our yeoman- 
ry lay dead upon the field. 

Out of the many instances of individual 
bravery which must have signalized this 


Some, too, reached | 
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fearful struggle, few have been preserved; 
but one, that-has been, lights up the melan- 
choly darkness of the scene with a peculiar 
brightness. At the battle of Bunker Hill, 
John Callender, a captain of artillery, had 
withdrawn from the battle, and had diso- 
beyed Putnam’s orders to return. The bat- 
tle over, Putnam declared that if Callender 
was not cashiered or shot, he would him- 
self leave the service. A court-martial con- 
victed him of cowardice and dismissed him 
“from all further service in the Continental 
army as an officer.” Coward or not, he was 
brave enough to step down into the ranks of 
the company he had commanded. The 27th 
of August found him on the heights overlook- 
ing Flatbush. His captain and lieutenant 
had fallen, his companions were beginning 
to retreat. Springing in front of them, he 
ordered them to return and man their pieces. 
For a time his courage nourished theirs; but 
at length he stood alone, charging a field- 
| piece, while his comrades were swept away 
| by a tremendous onset of the enemy. Court- 
ing death, he made no signal of surrender 
when the hostile bayonets were at his breast; 
but a brave officer interfered in his behalf, 
and he was made a prisoner. Washington, 
hearing of his conduct, ordered the sentence 
against him to be erased and his command 
to be restored to him; and when, a year 
later, he was exchanged, he gave him his 
hand before the army, in token of his great 
respect and admiration. He left the serv- 
ice at the end of the war with an enviable 
reputation. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when Gener- 
al Grant heard a second time the signal 
guns of Lord Cornwallis. Boom! Boom! 
| The first time he knew well enough they 
| were intended for De Heister. This time 
| he knew as well that they were meant for 
| him. He had just been re-enforced by two 
| fresh regiments from the fleet, and with 

their arrival his period of inaction ceased. 
Pushing rapidly forward, Colonel Atlee and 
his faithful skirmishers to the number of 
235 were soon killed or made prisoners. 
The Connecticut regiment of Colonel Hunt- 
ington fared little or no better. And al- 
most simultaneously with the fierce onset 
on Stirling’s front the Hessians came stream- 
ing in upon his left along the hills, and 
| Cornwallis, whom he imagined to be far 
away in Flatbush, came hurrying down 
upon his rear, seizing the junction of the 
| Porte and Gowanus roads, and pushing on a 
little beyond this point, as far as ihe old 
Cortelyou house, which stood on the upper 
side of the Gowanus Road, a few hundred 
feet from the creek, with which its original 
owner, Nicholas Vechte, had connected it 
by a canal, which he found a great conven- 
| ience, but which proved very inconvenient 
| on the 27th of August, 1776. The situation 
| was terrible, but Stirling did not lose in 
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LORD 8TIRLING’S LAST STRUGGLE AROUND THE OLD CORTELYOU HOUSE. 


any least degree his self-possession. His 
titular lordship might be denied him by En- 
glish peers, but he would prove this day 
that he was one of nature’s noblemen. He 
saw that if he could not drive Cornwallis 


a sharp bend three or four hundred yards 
from the Cortelyou house, and till they 
reached this point the steep road-side with 
its brambly hedge concealed them from the 
enemy. Turning this bend, they came at 


back beyond the Porte Road, or at least | once upon their advanced guard, and with 
hold him where he was, his whole command | impetuous courage drove them back upon 
would suffer death or capture. He resolved | the house. Whereupon Cornwallis brought 
upon a costly sacrifice, if haply one more | two field-pieces into position at the corner 


costly might be prevented. Changing his | 
front, and taking with him less than 300} 
of the Maryland regiment, he ordered the | 
remainder of it and all his other troops to | 
retreat across the marsh and ereek, which | 
the rising tide was making every moment | 
less and less passable. He knew the quality | 
of the young men whom he had chosen for | 
a perilous duty. They were indeed young, 
hardly more than boys, sons ef the “first | 
families” of Maryland, bright ardent spirits, | 
eager to do something for liberty; eager | 
too to win distinction for themselves and | 
for their beloved State. 

Stirling invited them to no hardship | 
which he did not mean to share. Taking | 


of the house, from whose doors and windows 
his grenadiers poured a steady fire, while 
from the adjacent hills the Hessian rifle- 
men sent many a messenger of death. The 
slender column was lessened every second. 
At last it halted, closed up its ranks as the 
field-pieces thinned them out with grape 
and canister, stood for a moment, and then 
sullenly withdrew beyond the bend in the 
road. 

Looking across the marshes and the mill- 
dams, Stirling saw hundreds of his men in 
full retreat. Onee more he called upon the 
remnant of his chosen band to interpose 
themselves between these fugitives and the 
advancing foe; once more he found them 


his place at their head, he led them rapidly | ready; once more, turning the bend, they 
along the Gowanus Road, which made quite | encountered the same dreadful fire of rifles, 
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musketry, and cannon; once more they drove | intensely eager to carry the fortifications 
pack the advanced guard, quite to the house | by assault while the battle on the Flatbush 
this time, reached the house themselves, | Heights was still progressing. Indeed, Col- 
drove the gunners from their pieces, seized | onel Stuart, with the Thirty-second Regu- 
them for a moment, and then reeled again | lars, without waiting for orders, made a sud- 
under the incessant firing from the house, | den rush across the open fields before Fort 
and again slowly retreated. Again, again, | Putnam, and was close upon the parapet, 
and yet again, this little band of heroes, | when he was ordered back. Had Howe but 
maller every time, rallied around their lead- | given the word, it would, no doubt, have 
vr, and returned with him been an easy matter at this juncture to car- 
“Into the jaws of death, ity the works by an impetuous assault. But 
Into the mouth of bell.” few troops were left at this time in the in- 
trenchments, and those that were left were 
After the fifth encounter there were too few 
remaining to make another rally possible, 
and, indeed, it was not needed. The vicari- | 
ous sacrifice had done its work. The fugi- | 
tives had nearly all escaped. Two hundred 
and fifty-six killed, wounded, and missing 
were reported by the colonel of the regi- | 
ment. Apparently the prisoners were few. 
Of the whole number the tradition is that | 
nearly all were killed outright or pierced 
with mortal wounds. Considering what the 
prisoners were obliged to suffer, the fortune 
of the dead was happiest. Their mangled 
forms were gathered up by friendly hands, | 
and laid to rest under a little mound, which, 
only a few years ago, was visible in the vi- 
cinity of Seventh Street and Third Avenue. 
Now, by the grading of these streets, it has | 
been hidden. But the old Cortelyou house, | 
which still stands at the junction of Third 
Street and Fifth Avenue, is a rude and crum- 
bling monument, better than any that could 
be cast in bronze or carved in marble, of the 
heroism that swayed back and forth before 
its venerable walls on that eventful day. 
A feeble remnant of the regiment struggled 
across the creek, bearing their tattered col- 
ors with them. Stirling, unable to do more, | 
but disdaining to surrender to an English | 
officer, spurred away across the hills until | 
he found De Heister, and to him he gave 
his sword. Taken on board the fleet, he 
found Sullivan already there. : 
And so the battle ended ere yet it was| | eae ih 
high noon. Four or five thousand men had ! unin 
been surrounded by four times as many of STATUE OF GENERAL GLOVER.” 
the enemy. More than a thousand had been 
made prisoners; the dead were more than} not to be relied upon. The detachments 
these. In his official report General Howe | ordered over from New York had not yet 
estimates the total loss of the Americans at | arrived. When, a few days later, Howe 
3300. Washington’s figures are very differ- | came into possession of the works, as if they 
ent from these, and, it is generally conceded, | were a witness against him, he ordered them 
much less accurate, though Howe’s exceed | to be at once obliterated, and others of a 
the truth. His own losses he returned as | more scientific and formidable character to 
367 killed, wounded, and missing. They | be erected in their place. 
were probably much greater. The space inclosed by the original fortifi- 
That the result was not still more disas- | cations must have presented a more unique 
trous, the thanks of the Americans were due | appearance the night after the battle than 
to General Howe rather than to any of their | at any other time in its history, but an ap- 
own generals. He it was, mindful, it has| pearance as melancholy as it was unique. 
been suggested, of his terrible experience | _____ : — 
at Bunker Hill, who held in leash his gen-| «+ ris statue stands in Commonwealth Avenue, 
erals, Robertson and Vaughan, who were! Boston—the gift of John T. Read to that city. 
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As the day closed there fell a drenching 
shower, increasing in no small degree the 
general discomfort. Few of the soldiers had 
tents or barracks. The patriotic inhabit- 
ants of the outlying farms, who had sought 
the lines on the landing of the British, hud- 
dled about their wagons and such household 
stuff as they had brought along with them. 
From 1200 to 1500 head of cattle, that had 
been driven in to prevent their falling into 
the hands of the invaders, roamed about the 
camp hungry and seared, making night hide- 
ous with their bellowing. The vague ter- 
rors of the night at length gave place to the 
more definite apprehensions of another day. 
A thick mist clung to the landscape, through 
which, at four o’clock, came Washington to 
cheer up his shattered and dispirited bat- 
talions. A little later Shee’s and Magaw’s 
Pennsylvania regiments came over, and Col- 
onel Glover’s regiment of Marblehead fisher- 
men, trimly dressed in navy blue and wear- 
ing sailors’ jackets. These new arrivals 
were greeted with a shout of welcome as 
they marched along to take their stations 
on the low ground between Fort Putnam 
and the Wallabout. There were now 9000 
troops in the intrenchments. As the mist 
cleared away a little, it revealed a force of 
20,000 redcoats and Hessians stationed along 
the hills and undulating fields facing the 


to say “God save the king,” 
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fortifications. A heavy rain set in, filliyge 
the trenches waist-deep with water, soaking 
to their skin the new-comers, who had #4 
tents provided for them, but doing son, 
good service in keeping the enemy in ¢} 

tents till late in the afternoon, when the, 
appeared and began to throw up intrench- 
ments 500 yards away. There was some 
skirmishing during the day, but the most 
tragical event was far away in Jamaica yj! 
lage, where Nathaniel Woodhull, a pro 

cial general, who had been president th: 
year before of the New York Provincial Con- 
gress, was made a prisoner. Commanded 
he said “God 
save us all,” whereupon Oliver De Lance, 
a partisan trooper, or some creature of his, 
proceeded to slash him with his sabre on 
his head and arms. Mortally wounded, he 
was taken to the little church through 
whose broad aisle had galloped the adven- 
turous youth one Sunday morning. The 


| church was filled with other prisoners, patri 


| ciously arrested. 


ots whom De Lancey’s partisans had offi- 
A venerable friend, Elder 
Baylis, did his best to comfort them. Later, 


| General Woodhull was taken to the little 
| Dutch church in New Utrecht, used as ; 


| was nearly two hundred years old. 


prison; when dying, to a house close by, 
which has disappeared since 1850, when it 
The 
life of Woodhull, always brave and man- 
ly and efficient, was the most precious 
sacrifice Long Island could offer on the 
altar of our liberties. 

When the night of the 28th shut in, 
Washington was apparently determined 
to risk another conflict on Long Island. 
But the morning of the 29th revealed, 
through the dense fog that infolded the 


COLONEL GLOVER SUPERINTENDING THE EMBARKATION, 











GIVING INFORMATION UNDER DIFFLOULTIES, 


opposing armies all day long, a redoubt in 
process of construction near the present | 
junction of De Kalb and Clinton avenues, 
a point already spoken of as overlooking 
Fort Putnam, the highest point in the 
American line. Washington’s resolve was 
at once taken. He must evacuate Long 
Island. A great number of row-boats and 
barges, with some sail- boats, had been 
brought together on the New York side, as 
if with the intention of carrying over fresh | 
detachments from New York city. Only a 
few leading officers were intrusted with 
the secret. Colonel Glover's regiment of 
mariners had been busy all day long col- 
lecting every available means of transpor- | 
tation. As soon as it was dark the first 
troops were sent over. Colonel Glover, a 
man whose modesty alone had prevented 
his name from being among the signers of | 
the Declaration with his great townsman’s, | 
Elbridge Gerry, whose bosom-friend he was, 
took his position near the ferry stairs to 
superintend the embarkation. His humble 
stature must have contrasted almost ridicu- 


lously with the towering form of Washing- 
ton, who stood beside him all night long. 
It was a piece of singular good fortune that 
brought the two together at this critical 


juncture. Without just such a body of men 
as Glover had at his command, the retreat 
would have been absolutely impossible. It 
required skillful oarsmen and men long used 
to handling the tiller to contend successful- 
ly with wind and tide—to row and steer 
9000 men, with field artillery, much heavy 
ordnance, provisions, ammunition, horses, 
and camp equipage, across East River in a 
single night, enveloped as it was in fog for 
nearly half the time. Washington never 
forgot the service rendered him by Glover 
and his men at the most critical moment 
of the Revolutionary struggle. 

The intense darkness of the night helped 
to conceal the movement from the enemy, 
but added to the inevitable confusion, and 
increased the difficulties of the embarkation. 
For several hours the wind and tide were 
both unfavorable, and only the row-boats 
could be used. Later, the wind changed to 
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the right quarter, and the sail-boats came 
into play. At two o’clock a heavy fog set 
in, and sengthened out the night an hour 
or two beyond its ordinary bound. The 
least-disciplined troops were taken over first 

the Pennsylvania regiments of Colonels 
Hand, Shee, and Magaw, the Delawares, and 
the brave remnant of the Marylanders be- 
ing reserved until the last. There was all 
manner of marching and countermarching 
to deceive the men in regard to what was 
going on. The most critical moment was 
when General Mifflin, having received mis- 
taken orders, came marching down to the 
ferry with all the troops that had been left 
in the intrenchments. For a moment there 
were sharp words between Washington and 
Mifflin; then the brave Pennsylvanian led 
his men back to the intrenchments, there to 
await the proper time for their departure. 
The last boats were still upon the river, one 
of them bearing Washington, who had not 
slept, and had hardly been out of the saddle, 
for forty-eight hours, when a detachment of 
the British were seen clambering over the 
intrenchments. Well might General Greene 
write, “ Considering the difficulties, the re- 
treat from Long Island was the best effect- 
ed I ever read or heard of.” 

But it was only because the Hessians 
were not acquainted with the English lan- 
guage that it was not the most sangui- 
nary and disastrous retreat imaginable; for 
scarcely had it begun ere a Tory wife, living 
within the lines and near the ferry, whose 
husband, John Rapalye, had suffered much 
indignity at the hands of his Whig neigh- 
bors, sent off a negro slave to inform Gener- 
al Howe of the fact. Thus would her many 
wrongs, she thought, and especially her pain- 
ful separation from her husband, be splen- 
didly avenged. Escaping through the Amer- 
ican lines, the negro fell in with a company 
of Hessians, and told them his story. They, 
unable to understand him, locked him up till 
morning, and with him his precious secret. 
In paying our Centennial debts, let us not 
forget how much we owe to their stupidity. 

A sadder tragedy than the battle of Long 
Island is associated with the history of 
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Brooklyn subsequent to that event—a trag. 
| edy of many years’ duration. It is the trao. 
edy of the Wallabout prison-ships, 1 lated 
| to the Revolutionary war as the prisou-pens 
of Libby and Andersonville to the late ejyj] 
war. On the 20th of October, 1776, ¢}, 
Whitby, a large transport, anchored in the 
Wallabout, and was soon filled with prison- 
ers. From year to year, as the war dragged 
on, many other ships were detailed for the 
|same purpose, and their names, Stromboli, 
| Scorpion, Hunter, Falmouth, Scheldt, and Clyde. 
| became synonyms for all the horrors that 
| confinement and bad air, bad water, scanty 
and poor provisions, could accumulate on 
|the devoted heads of the unfortunate pris- 
oners. The old Jersey, oftener called “the 
Hell,” became in later times the type and 
synonym of the whole fearful company of 
hulks, of which she was the largest, and o1 
that account, if on no other, the most horri- 
ble. More than a thousand prisoners were 
sometimes living, or rather dying, on board 
of her at a time. The sufferings of these 
prisoners were no more terrible than their 
courage was simple and sublime. When 
death had terminated their sufferings, they 
were buried in the light sandy soil around 
the basin, in such shallow graves that the 








storms and tides soon brought their skele- 
tons to light. The sun bleached them and 
the waves hustled them about until 1s0s, 
when some of them were gathered up and 
placed, with most bombastic and ridiculous 
ceremonies, it must be allowed, in a queer 
structure near the Navy-yard, built as a 
tomb and monument by the Tammany So- 
ciety of New York. This structure going to 
decay, after a good deal of agitation an act 
of the State Legislature was procured ap- 
propriating $7500 to build upon Fort Greene 
a tomb, which, it is hoped, will one day be 
surmounted by a monument. Within this 
handsome tomb the precious bones now rest 
from all their wanderings—among them, it 
is easy to believe, the bones of many a pa- 
triot whose living feet once trod the place 
where now he lies, and who went forth from 
it to battle, one refulgent August morning, 





full of high hope and eager expectation. 


THE PRISON-SHIP ‘‘ JERSEY.” 
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4 SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY TO NE the scenes tinengh noe we 
f poner ; ere passing. After the mid-day lunch in 
THE JORDAN, the chalky cliffs of the rapid descent of the 
N order to go from Jerusalem to the Jor- | mountain, we all felt as if we had known 
| dan, it is necessary to have an escort of | each other for a long time, three hours in a 
Arabs, to whose chief a certain sum is paid | tent being equivalent to three weeks of or- 
for protection. As the price of such an es- | dinary life in promoting intimacy. As we 
cort is rather onerous for one person, par-| descended the natural stairway of rock, 
ties are often made up in Jerusalem to share | Clarkson was sent ahead to secure the best 
it, as well as to have the pleasure of travel- | camping ground in the neighborhood of the 
ing with company. While exploring the | Jordan, and he left us with apparent reluec- 
hills of Judwa, I met an American family, | tance. 
who invited me under these conditions to | Arriving at the Jordan, Miss Bromly, hav- 
join them in their excursion to the gine | tag brought a bathing costume with her, 
above mentioned. The invitation came aft- | appeared in it on the shore of the stream 
er several days’ sight-seeing together in the | with the matter-of-course air that she might 
Holy City, and was at once accepted. |have shown at Brighton or Newport, and 
I shall call the family by the name of | ran into the water at the place where John 
Bromly, in order not to scale the walls of lis believed to have baptized the multitudes 
private life. It consisted of Mr. Bromly,| who came down from Jerusalem and Gali- 
wife, and daughter Helen, and they were |lee. The current was rapid, and some anx- 
accompanied by an Egyptian dragoman and | iety was manifested by Mrs. Bromly as her 
a courier whom they had engaged in Malta. | daughter waded into the water. The cou- 
Mr. Bromly was one of those whom it is rier, however, stood near the edge of the 
now the fashion to hold up before the youth | stream in a careless attitude; but his eye 
of the country for emulation: he had made | was not in harmony with his lounging man- 
money, and his views of life were what is | ner, and betrayed a resolution to jump in 
called practical. Twenty years of close un-|case of danger. As I walked near him, I 
ion with her partner in the struggle for | saw that he was endeavoring to repress the 
money had made of his wife a pale reflec- | appearance of solicitude which he felt. This 
tion of her husband. By one of those com- | was not natural in a courier, and I observed 
pensations which nature occasionally fur- | him. Why a man in his station should take 
nishes, the daughter was different from her | such an unusual interest in one of his trav- 
parents in almost every respect. She had | elers was a question which began to excite 
the beauty which is one of the national dow- | my curiosity. 
ries of the American woman when young, As we stood looking at the swimmer play- 
and she had enjoyed social and educational | ing in the water, I observed to Mrs. Bromly 
advantages which had been denied to the | that her daughter was in good spirits, which 
parents, which may be said to be the case in | started the maternal tongue, and before long 
all new, progressive countries. The devel-|I was made acquainted with a portion of 
opment of grace and perfection in this hand- | the daughter’s history. It appeared that 
some young woman was regarded, it is hardly | Helen had obeyed that impulsion which is 
necessary to say, with parental admiration. | common to all peoples, ages, and climes. She 
She was the realization of their dream. The | had fallen in love, and with a good-fo2-noth- 
grubbing for money had been the work of | ing artist in the Latin Quarter who lived 
their lives, and she was their pleasure. | from hand to mouth. 
Hence was she somewhat spoiled: it could 
hardly be otherwise. 


They had had some 
trouble in estranging her from the young 
man, but finally succeeded, and at the time 
Early in the morning, as the first rays | she was talking seemed to have entirely got- 
of the Syrian sun gilded the dome of the | ten over the episode. 

Mosque of Omar, we passed out of the gate “What was the name of this presuming 
of St. Stephen, on the eastern side of Jeru- | painter?” 

salem, on horseback, followed by the mules “ Bromly—Charles Bromly.” 

with the tents and the luggage, accompa-| “A relative of yours?” 

nied by the escort of six Arabs. As we | “Not in the least.” 





left the city, and were winding around the “T have a theory, Mrs. Bromly.’ 
shoulder of Mount Olivet, Clarkson, the “What is it ?” 
courier, rode up to me to make inquiries “That the same name was the starting- 
abont the safety of the journey and other | point of interest between them. People al- 
matters connected therewith, knowing that | ways take unusual interest in those bear- 
I had had some experience in that way, and | ing the same name as themselves. And the 
as he did so, his eye turned on Miss Bromly | painter—did he seem to get over it as easily 
with a certain degree of solicitude. | as your daughter ?” 

I rode in front of the little caravan with “No; he persevered for some 
Miss Bromly. In a short time the reserve | we finally shook him by taking 
was broken, and we had many things to say | age to the Jordan.” 


time, but 
this voy- 
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Here it is hardly necessary to observe | 
that Mrs. Bromly’s life had been passed 
rather in acquiring riches than the niceties 
of her native tongue. While this conversa- 
tion was taking place, the eyes of the cou- 
rier were looking at the radiant face of the 
swimmer with a reflected radiance ; that is, | 
she was indifferent toward him, apparently 
not even taking cognizance of his presence. 
But this was not the case with him: he was 
absorbed. There was in his face something 


that should not be found in that of a courier | 


when contemplating his mistress, even in the 
opinion of the democracy of America. The 


blood seemed to tingle pleasantly under his 
swarthy skin, and his eyes to caress with ad- 
I said to myself, This is as plain 


miration. 


HE 
as a pikestaff as far as the courier is con- 
cerned, but the cause of it is evidently not 
aware of the effect of her charms. The par- 
ents were also evidently in the same igno- 
Then came the thought whether it 
was not my duty to apprise the parents of 
my knowledge, which was followed by an- 
other thought, that it was none of my busi- 
to meddle to get into trouble. 
Here, considering the subject disposed of, 
I turned to Mr. Bromly. 

“Observe the wren on the thorn bush ; 
there, too, is the nightingale of the desert 


rance, 


ness is 


singing in the branches of the tamarisk | 


overhanging the stream. I wonder if it 


sung its song when John stood there in | 


the water as it does now ?” 
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“T don’t take much stock in that kina ; f 
thing,” observed Mr. Bromly; “but I shouja 
like to know how much Herod gave ( " 
patra an acre for the land lying round | 


here, 


e0- 


| Not much, I reckon.” 


“But it was very fertile in old days. 
The Knights of the Holy Sepulchre owned 
it once, and they derived from it princely 
revenues.” ; 

“Tt don’t look so,” said Mr. Bromly; “stil]. 
with irrigation, something might be done 
with it.” 

The talk was interrupted by a little 


| scream from Mrs. Bromly. We turned quick- 


ly, and saw Miss Bromly borne away by the 
rapid current, and the courier swimming 
swiftly after her. I pulled off my coat and 


HAD CAUGUT HER, AND WAS PULLING FOR THE SHORE.” 


| plunged in too, but by the time I had got- 
| ten well into the stream, he had caught her, 
and was pulling for the shore. I reached 
them while they were still in deep water, 
and assisted in getting the young woman to 
the land. 

She did not faint nor show any sign of 
weakness, and the probabilities are that she 
would have reached the shore unaided, al- 
though it would have taken a little longer. 

“It was not worth while getting your- 
selves wet,” said she, pluckily shaking her- 
self like a water-dog. 

The courier was more frightened than she, 
| but soon recovered his self-possession. 
| That courier is first-class,” said Bromly. 
|“ I shall give him a liberal backshish.” 
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“Yes,” added Miss Helen, “he is an ex- 

llent fellow, and ought to have a nice 

nt” 

| looked into the calm eyes of her who 
eaid this, and saw that she saw nothing but 
what her parents Saw; 1t Was simp:y a sen- 
timent of gratitude for a personal service 
ndered by a subordinate. 
rhe courier hurried off to his tent to take 
off his wet clothing, and five minutes after, 
is I was passing it, it occurred to me that I 
had some trivial order to give, and I stepped 
in to see him. Here a revelation awaited 
me. He was just putting on a dry under- 
varment, Which he hurriedly adjusted as he 
But I caught sight of what he 
strove to hide, which was the difference be- 
tween the color of the skin on his hands 
and face and that of his body. In a word, 
the complexion of his body was that of a 
blonde, while that of his face and hands was 
as dark as an Arab’s. 

“T have seen it,” said I, looking him in 
the eye. 

“Seen what?” said he, striving to get his 
eyes away from mine. 

'“The difference between your body and 
your face.” 

“T am much sunburned —traveling in 
Egypt, you know.” 

“JI do not believe the sun has had any 
thing to do with it.” 

My face was probably skeptical, for he 
did not attempt to re-aftirm his statement 
of the effeet of the Egyptian sun. 

“Come,” said I, “ what does this masquer- 
ading mean ?” 

He at length made his confession. He 
was, as the reader probably suspects, the 


ré 


saw me. 


}ohemian painter of whom Mrs. Bromly had. 


spoken to me. After being discarded, he 
followed the family to Malta, where he dis- 
guised in the costume he then wore, and 
presented himself as a courier, and was en- 


gaged because “he spoke English so plain- 
ly.’ Under his black locks he showed me 


a closely cropped blonde head. So far the 
family had not an idea of his identity, not 
even Miss Helen. 

When he said this, I told him that I was 
inclined to think that she did not love him, 
as true love is said to penetrate all dis- 
guises. 

“ Alas!” said he, “I am afraid myself that 
she does not return my affection.” 

“But when you were together in Paris, 
did she not manifest in some way—” 

“She accorded me a preference, and that 
was all. She never told me that she loved 
me.” This was said rnefully. 

“Well, what do you propose to do?” said 
I, taking a common-sense view of the affair. 

“All that I propose is to be near to her. 
I don’t go beyond that.” 

After which he conjured me to silence, 
which I promised for the time being, re- 
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serving to myself the right to speak when I 
thought it was my duty to do so. 

The next day we made an excursion over 
the burning plain of about an hour to the 
Arab village of El Riha, which stands on the 
site of ancient Jericho. On our way thither 
the courier rode up several times to explain 
the route, and we soon reached the place, 
consisting of a score or two of mud huts, 
covered with corn-stalk roofs, the whole 
surrounded by a wall of brush and stones. 
Of the famous “ City of the Palms,” only one 
tree remained, like the last rose of summer. 
Indeed, this was the only palm-tree to be 
seen on the plains. 

“There were once beautiful avenues lined 
with sycamore and palm trees and palaces,” 
said the courier, “on the ground over which 
we are walking. There was here, too, a great 
circus for gladiatorial combats. Heroddwelt 
here after being driven out of Jerusalem. 
The theologians have made it out that his 
life was one of constant pain and remorse 
while he lived in Jericho, but the probabil- 
ities are that he led a rather pleasant one, 
after the Roman and Hellenic manner.” 

“ First-class, our courier is,” 
to his wife. 

“The end was sad,” continued the couri- 

“Contentions arose before his death, 
and as he died he already saw the scramble 


for his possessions. 


said Bromly 


er. 


The sterile plains which 
you see around you were once fertile gar- 
dens, belonging to a woman who was much 
loved.” 
“And she was— 
“ Cleopatra. 
dens. 


” asked Helen. 

Antony gave her these gar- 
His was a noble heart, whose affec- 
tion was not requited, for she never loved 
him as he loved her.” 

“ Clarkson, you speak feelingly on the 
subject,” observed Helen, with the faint- 
est bit of acidity in her speech. 

“ How do you come to know these things, 
Clarkson ?” asked Bromly. 

“Picked them up from travelers. In my 
business, you know, I hear them talk a good 
deal.” 

“ And, Clarkson,” pursued Bromly, “ what 
do you say to the blowing of that horn which 
overthrew the walls of Jericho ?” 

“T simply say,” answered the courier, 
“that it is the greatest blow on record.” 

“T have a suspicion that Clarkson is not 
orthodox,” said Helen. 

“T am—at least in one particular.” 

“Pray what is that ?” 

“TJ shall tell you another 
Bromly.” 

“Ah! you make a secret of it. 
not let us violate your confidence.” 

“T shall tell it to you alone, Miss Bromly.” 

“Clarkson, you are presuming too much 
on my good nature. Let me inform you, if 
you do not know it, that a lady has no secrets 
with a person in your station. Learn, Clark- 


time, Miss 


Pray do 
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‘WE AVAILED HIMSELF OF THE INVITATION WITH ALAORITY.” 


son, if you are ignorant of it, that a courier 
is simply a—courier.” 

After this rebuke Clarkson subsided into 
silence, and a throng of men, women, and 
children came out of the brush and stone 
walls and surrounded us, begging for back- 
shish. We scattered some Turkish coins 
among them, and at length got away. 

As we rode back to our camp there was 
probably remorse in the breast of Miss Brom- 
ly for her harsh treatment of the courier, 
since she invited him to ride up alongside 
and hold an umbrella over her head against 
the sun. He availed himself of the invita- 
tion with alacrity, it is hardly necessary to 
say, and thus coupled, became radiant dur- 
ing the rest of the vide back. 

On getting back from the excursion to El 
Riha, I took a little stroll with Miss Bromly 
along the banks of the Jordan while wait- 
ing dinner. As she threw twigs into the 


stream, the conversation turned Parisward, | 


and I asked if she had ever known a young 
painter there called Bromly, a namesake of 
hers. 


“What Bromly ?” asked she, with an un- | 


changed face. 

“Charles Bromly, an American.” 

“Charles Bromly,” she repeated, as if try- 
ing to recollect the name. “ He lived in the 
Latin Quarter, did he not ?” 

“He did.” 

“Oh yes, I knew him.” 

“What did you think of him ?” 


1 


“TI thought he was a nice young man. 
How muddy the water is! 
is always as muddy as this ?” 


I wonder if it 


As she said this, her face bore the calm of 
innocence, and I felt that the young man 
must be laboring under a strange delusion. 

| “Yes,” said I, “it is always more or less 
jmuddy. Did you not leave Paris with a 
| strong regret ?” 

“Not only a strong regret, but half a doz- 

}en of them,” answered she, with vivacity. 
“ First, there was my dress-maker—I parted 
from him with a pang; second, there was 
|my modiste—that was pang number two; 
| the opera, three; Frangais, four; the Bois 
| de Boulogne, five. Let me see, what was 
| my sixth pang? Ah, yes, our snug little din- 
| ners where we lived in the Champs Elysées.” 
As we returned to the tent, I observed, 
|“Then your heart did not call you back 
| when you left Paris ?” 

“Why, a few minutes ago I enumerated 
half a dozen calls, since you seemed-so de- 
sirous of knowing. Do you smell the pilaf? 
Is it not good ?” 

When we reached the tent the dragoman 
| told us that Mr. and Mrs. Bromly were wait- 
| ing for us, and we sat down to dinner, served 

by the dragoman and the cook. The cou- 
rier came in, and also endeavored to assist 
at table. He waited on Miss Bromly espe- 
| cially, changing her plate and offering her 
food until it appeared to annoy ber, for she 
| said, “ Clarkson, you have too much zeal.” 
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The courier, however, continued to move | the dance which some of them performed be- 
about her with invitations to eat of this foreus. It was the same old two-four time, 
and that, when she said, somewhat sharply, | with the refrains of “ trill-la-la-la,” familiar 

“Clarkson, you are a good courier, but to the ears of most travelers in the East. 
vou are too officious. Restrain your ardor. There was the same woman’s dance, whose 
I fancy you have an idea that you saved my | features most readers have learned through 
life in the Jordan yesterday, and that I am | description—the twisting and posturing of 
henceforth in some sense to be under your the body on almost stationary feet, the gest- 
protection. If you entertain such an idea, | ures in graceful curves, and the waving of 
vou will do well to banish it at once. You | the scarf. 

Jid not save my life—I wish that distinctly The Syrian moon shone down on the camp 
understood—for I could easily have gotten | with a brightness unknown to the Western 
to the shore unaided, for I am a fair swim- | world as the group sat and talked with an 
mer. Clarkson, you will please retire, for I expansion they would not have displayed 
think we can finish this dinner without any under ordinary circumstances. It ran into 
further assistance from you.” the groove about handsome women and de- 

Clarkson bit his lip, bowed in silence, sirable men. 
and went out, when both Mr. and Mrs. Brom- “Well,” said I, “Miss Bromly, I suppose 
ly observed to their daughter that she was | you have made up your mind about the type 
unnecessarily severe with the courier. Half | of man you admire ?” 
an hour afterward we sat outside of the “T have. He is dark, slight, and rather 
tent, Bromly and myself smoking, when | under the middle height.” 

Miss Helen, seeing the courier a little dis- The whilom Charles Bromly was light, 
tance off, called him. When he came near, | strong, and above the middle height. 

she took her father’s cigar-case and offered “He is a man of a positive nature, who 
him a cigar, which he accepted, still ruffled, looks at the practical side of life. Not one 
though pleased. This was the peace-offer- | of those passionate people who devote them- 
ing for the hostilities over the dinner. Not | selves to an art and talk of nothing else. 
wishing, probably, to subject himself to the | And of all professions, I think that of paint- 
chances of another rebuff, he moved off after | ing is one of the most unsatisfactory and 
lighting his cigar. Then, during the course | precarious. My type is not a painter.” 

of the evening, she asked him to do some- A shade of sorrow passed over the face of 
thing almost menial, which destroyed the | the listening courier. Mr. Bromly commend- 
effect of the pacific cigar. ed his daughter for her opinion as to the 

I found the courier chafing and waiting man most entitled to admiration, whom he 
for me in my tent. designated in his more homely tongue as a 

“This is a dog’s life,” said he, doggedly. | “square man.” As to Mrs. Bromly, could 

“Of your own choosing,” [ added. “You | she have given expression to an opinion 
can change it whenever you like.” without a breach of domestic propriety, she, 

“She did not blow hot and cold this way, | like the dutiful wife that she was, would 
half a dozen times in a day, in Paris.” have probably found the virtues of the per- 

“Since you refer to that,” said I, “let me | fect man united in her husband. 
ask you seriously if you don’t think your; Miss Bromly’s snubbing of the courier was 
imagination has given a color to your re- | carried to such an extent that the parents 
lations with Miss Bromly in that town that | told her that they would no longer submit 
they in reality did not possess ?” | to it, and they peremptorily commanded her 

“We were intimate,” answered he, “and | to treat him who had been subjected to her 
she appeared to like me. All the ordinary | tyranny with a consideration due to him as 
signs pointed that way—I can say no more | well as herself. 
than that. You must understand how I | “What do you want me to do?” asked the 
feel, and that I can not exaggerate in a/| daughter. 
matter of such delicacy as this.” | “Be kind to him,” said the parents, in 

“But when I talked to her to-day about chorus. “ We insist upon it.” 
you, she did not seem to feel any attachment | Well,since you insist on it, I shall.” The 
for you; indeed, she appeared at first to have | courier was near at hand. She called him. 
some difficulty in recollecting your name.” | “Please come here, Clarkson; I wish to speak 

“She is full of finesse,” returned he. “You | to you in presence of father and mother.” 
don’t know her, and she has been simply| The courier, surprised, stood before her. 
playing the comedian with you.” “ My parents think I should make amends 

“You think she has no idea that you are | to you for past cruelties, and I agree with 
under that disguise ?” | them.” 

“None whatever.” | The courier began stammering. 

In the evening the Arabs came from El “My parents are under the impression,” 
Riha to give a “fantasia.” The nasal voices | continued she, “that I dislike you, but I am 
of these dark people and a string instrument | going to prove to them that they are mis- 
of primitive fashion furnished the music for| taken. The fact is, Clarkson, I like you. 
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Indeed, I think I may venture to say that I 
love you.” 

“Now you are going too far the other 
way,” burst out Bromly. 

“There is a happy medium of propriety 
in all things, Helen,” added the mother. 

‘You had better modify that speech, 
daughter,” 
may presume on it.” 

“T expect him to do so.” 

“Confound it! you don’t propose to fall 
in love with a courier, I hope,” said the ex- 
cited father. 

“No, father.” 

“What do you mean, then, by telling 
Clarkson that you love him ?” 

“ Clarkson is not a courier.” 

“What is he, then ?” 

“T shall show you.” 

And going toward the courier, she said 
to him, “Permit me to take some liberties 
with your toilet.” Saying this, she lifted 
the black wig from the courier’s head—he 
the picture of astonishment—and turning 


to her parents, remarked, “ You see there is | 


something else than a courier under that.” 

“Then you knew who I was?” asked the 
beaming man thus uncovered. 

“From the first day we engaged you in 
Malta.” 

“Then my acting was that of a novice 
compared to yours, Helen.” 

“Oh, I think you did the courier very 
well, considering that you had such an ex- 
acting mistress.” 


urged the father, “or Clarkson | 
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| There was immediate protest from the 
parents. They would never permit such a 
man to address their daughter. They aoe. 
| cused him of taking a base advantage to 
ingratiate himself with their Helen. They 
fumed with anger. And the cause of their 
wrathful indignation looked as if he bega, 
to lose heart at the formidable oppositioy 
displayed. 

“Let the storm blow over,” was the judi- 
cious counsel of the young woman. 
| Had they been like the stubborn oak iy 

La Fontaine’s fable, they would have been 
uprooted by the storm, but, like the lithe 
and cunning reed, they bent before it. 

The irate father said that he had already 
| selected a man of might and money to be 
her husband, with whom her life was to be 
| passed in mundane splendor. At this she 
|picked up an apple of Sodom which had 

fallen from a tree near by, and said, 

“Then my life would be like this—beau- 
| tiful, perhaps, without, but containing only 
| ashes and bitterness within.” 

That evening, as they wended their way 
| up the Mar Saba Valley, and the setting sun 
| threw his rays across the Judean hills and 
| gilded the top of the Moab mountains, peace 
| was restored, and the parents became par- 
| tially reconciled to the painter. The young 

twain made the most of this relenting, and 
it is reasonable to infer from it that the 
journey to the Jordan was only the first 
stage to the long and happy one of a life- 
| time. 


“SHE LIFTED THE BLACK WIG FROM THE COURIER’S HEAD.” 








ON A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR OF “RAB AND HIS FRIENDS.” 
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JUUN BROWN, AUTHOR OF “‘ BAB AND HIS FRIENDS.” 


Here’s a face without a furrow— 
John Brown’s, of Edinboro’ : 

Doctor John, his cronies call him. 
Oh, let nothing ill befall him, 
Nothing cross his open door 

But what bounteous fortunes pour! 


Come! a health to that John Brown 
Who, in Edinboro’ town, 

Practices. for every body, 

Pay or no pay. There’s no shoddy 
In his sterling-fine condition, 

He is such “a good physician.” 
Vou. LITI.—No, 315.—23 


Give another stalwart health 

To him who does grand things by stealth; 
Him you'll never find a-sleeping 

When there’s Want or Sorrow weeping: 
When there’s “something to be done,” 
Straight to Rutland Street folks run. 


Here’s a forehead without frown, 

Signed and countersigned John Brown. 
What a brain! itself’s a bumper: 

Did you ever see a plumper, 

One more full of strength and kindness, 
One for faults more prone to blindness, 
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Written so with love all over, 


Come! a rouse to Doctor John, 
Like a hillock thick with clover, 


Including Jock, his brawny son, 


Like that dome, when Christmas comes, Including every dog he owns, 
Stuffed with everlasting plums? And dear old Rab—Heaven keep his bones: 


For, when the Doctor’s sight grows dark. 
That dog will give a kindly bark, 


Here’s John Brown engraved before ye: And lift his head once more to feel 
Here’s & head that tells a story! A friendly arm around him steal, 
Spectacles on nose—d’ye mind ’em ?— And though in ghost-land, far away, 

And a pair of eyes behind ’em Where dogs (who knows?) are all at play, 
Throw such light on this old planet, Will start to hear his Scottish name, 

All your Tyndalls could not span it. And lick the hand that gave him fame 





James T. Fietps, 





MODERN DWELLINGS: THEIR CONSTRUCTION, DECORATION, 
AND FURNITURE. 
By H. HUDSON HOLLY. 





uniform height with the 
mantel. There is a cer- 

® tain advantage in this, as 

Ss. ca it seems to carry out the 
=< : — = = ; wainscoting, and, indeed, 
pe it PIBBRBE GCE Heke as \\ may be made a part of it. 
“The objection that I find to 

this, however, is that such 
an alignment seems to give 











MA I nT) 
i i Hi \ an appearance of stiffness 
fj il We to the room, which is much 
i! } H i relieved by some of the fur- 
ut | | SS niture running a foot or two 
— eS RN higher. If glass doors are 
N used, we think the squares 
thy | - NS had better be small, and 
= | pat h i LD) \\8 NN when made of thick glass, 

= i 5" SS 


they are greatly improved 
by beveling. Much ex- 
pense may be spared, how- 
ever, and an agreeable ef- 
fect produced, by curtains. 
In fact, a compromise might 
be made between the glass 
and the curtains, as shown 
a in our illustration, by which 
SSS GSW means the more valuable 

SS oO books may be locked up, 
=— =~ while the plainer kind, or 





























FIG. ‘names works of reference, are pro- 
tected behind the drapery. 
‘ IV.—FURNITURE. I have stated that the windows in the 


Ona the dining-room, perhap& the | library should be generally opposite the 
most conspicuous piece of furniture is | fire-place, that the light may be at the back 
the book-case, which I have attempted to | of the occupant while sitting before the fire. 
illustrate in Fig. 1. There are several re- | In the illustration Fig. 2, however, there is 
quirements connected with this that are ja slight deviation from this, as, it will be 
frequently lost sight of. First, in regard to | observed, at the left a small bay-window 
height. The old book-cases, running eight | containing a plant cabinet is arranged, but 
feet high, the upper shelves of which could | the glass, being in the depth of the recess, 
not be reached without a step-ladder, have | is mostly screened from the reader by the 
mostly gone out of date, and are substituted | projecting chimney. Should a greater de- 
by those of a more convenient height. It | gree of shade be required, the sliding curtain 
is obvious that this, at least, is a favorable | beneath the transom may prove effectual. 

change, by which we are enabled to use the| These bay-windows often have a most 
top for bronzes and other ornaments, leav- | pleasing effect, making a cozy corner, where 
ing the wall space above free for pictures. | plants and birds may be cherished as an oc- 
Some even go so far as to keep the top of | casional relief to our literary labors. There 
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FIG. 2,—LIBRARY, 


is a decorated panel introduced in the wain- | ly marked with the Queen Anne feeling, al- 
scot, and the upper part of the sash is illu- | though the mantel partakes somewhat of 
minated with stained glass, giving the whole | the Elizabethan period. 

a very attractive appearance. Perhaps the piece of furniture which has 

Another object of interest in this room is| undergone the least reform is the piano. 
the hooded chimney-piece, which is entirely | Here the bow-legs, veneer, and polish seem 
constructed of light 
freestone, termina- 
ting with a carved 
bracket, on which 
may be displayed 
some of the coarser 
specimens of pottery ; 
the finer kinds, being 
nearer the eye, are 
also rendered more 
accessible for clean- 
ing. 

The book-case is 
somewhat in charac- 
ter with that of Fig. 1, 
but, instead of being 
inclosed with doors, 
has simply a border 
of leather secured 
with silver nails 
along the shelves, 
dropping just far 
enough below the 
tops of the books 
to exclude the dust. ——— 

The whole is strong- FIG. 3.—UPRIGHT PLANO. 
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FIG. 4.—ENGLISH DESIGN OF A GRAND PIANO, 








|sign for an upright piano intended to be 
| inlaid of woods of different color, the centr 
| medallion being taken from a design of Mr 
| J. Moyr Smith. 

Fig. 4 shows an English design of a grand 
piano, which I think exhibits some ver) 
{== beautiful detail. There is an objection to, 
“i aa ! the music stool on account of the legs be 
rete, cae Petal | | ing curved across the grain, and conse- 
: | quently weak; and the music stand seems 
| to be equally objectionable on the grounds 
| of the evident inconvenience of putting in 

| the books. 
| Fig.5 I think an improvement, for there 
| the books can be more easily adjusted, and 
‘also can be protected by lock and key. 
There is a very simple and economical 
method of decorating our rooms by the in- 
pal Giscadhinn eosin | troduction of plants and vines. By this | 
|do not mean that we must have an elab- 
never to have been questioned, and the bar- | orate conservatory, or even a collection of 
renness of design in this article of manufac- | plants in a bay-window, but in certain 
ture is patent from the fact that, bad as it | nooks, which seem impossible to furnish, a 
is, the makers all seem to take it for granted | healthy plant has often a finer effect than 
that they must continue in the 
same groove, as scarcely one has 
ever attempted any thing better. 
Whether square or upright, grand 
or concert, all, both in this country 
and Europe, look as if run in the 
same mould. It seems strange 
that a science so nearly allied to 
‘ art should be so utterly indifferent 
to wsthetic considerations. Music 











has always been accepted as one 
R % of the fine arts, and surely the sis- 
\ ter arts should be associated with 
omy her. While painting and sculpture 
Na “fs are thus uniting and endeavoring 
re si to create harmony and union, mu- 
iP sic, which is the soul of harmo- 
p: ‘ ny, obstinately and inconsistently 
* stands aloof. . 
“4 


In Fig.3 I have prepared a de- FIG. 6.—FLOWER STAND. 
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find such furniture. Purchasers usually go 
to a fashionable dealer, and are compelled 
| to choose from what they see before them. 
| It is true that one or two of our furniture 
|makers have attempted to offer something 
| better in the way of design, and with con- 
| siderable success and profit. But their great 
| mistake is that, knowing they have the mo- 
| nopoly, they make their prices so high that 
‘few can afford to deal with them, thus con- 
| fining the exercise of good taste within very 
narrow limits. There is really no reason 
| why this furniture should be more expen- 
|sive than any other; and that the uphol- 
| sterers of a superior order should debase art 
| to that extent as to make it serve sordid and 
| mercenary motives only, is beneath the dig- 
|nity of artists. They should rather emu- 
|late the inventors of this style, and follow 
| their art con amore, and in this way, by edu- 
| cating the people, the harvest would be ali 
| the more abundant in the end. When you 
| wish any thing new of this kind, they will 
usually prepare a design, and with it submit 
a price; but should you ask to retain the 
| drawing in order to get further estimates, 
FIG. 7.—FLOWER STAND AND VASE. | you are promptly refused the privilege by 
| the statement that they are not in the habit 
showy furniture or costly hangings. of allowing other manufacturers to profit by 
rude contrivance formerly used for this pur- | their brains. One is therefore compelled 
pose is now superseded by an 
artistic flower stand of wood or 
metal, the sides being filled in 
with illuminated tile, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 6, which is similar 
to that shown in the library. 
The top of this is lined with 
zinc, in order to prevent the 
water dripping through, and is 
capable of holding some half a 
dozen pots. These vases are 
often ornamental — frequently 
of faience or majolica—and may 
be either grouped or placed in 
single stands. 

Fig.7 shows a single vase and 
stand, which is the same as that 
shown in the dining-room inte- 
rior (Fig. 8). ‘AOC 

Fig. 9 represents a group of LAIR 





bedroom furniture of medieval 
design, commonly known in this 
country as the Eastlake style, 
and recommends itself by its 
simplicity and honest treat- 
ment. : 

Fig. 10 shows a dressing-table 
of the Queen Anne period, while 
Figs. 11 and 12 are wash-stand 
and commode of the same school. 

Fig. 13 is a hanging cabinet 
similar to the one in the library 
(Fig. 2). 

One great difficulty in the way 
of the desired reform is that the : 
public do not know where to FIG. 8,—GLIMPSE OF THE DINING-ROOM. 
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FIG. 9.—BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


either to take an inferior design from an-| tender mercies of an upholsterer, let him 
other establishment or pay the price of the | who has thus far given satisfaction prepar 
original estimate, exorbitant as it may be.|the designs for furniture also. He will be 
There is a simple remedy for all this, which | able not only to give you drawings from 
Ihave found very effective. After the house | which you may obtain several estimates, 
is completed, instead of abandoning your | thereby gaining the advantage of compeii- 
architect and submitting yourself to the} tion, but if he be possessed of ability, he 
will accommodate its 
style in a manner har- 
monious with the rest 
of the building. 

In regard to textile 
arts we have been as 
far behind as in other 
matters of household 
use. Carpets especial- 
ly have been the béte 
noire of the advocates 
ofreform. Garlands of 
flowers or geometrical 
patterns regularly dis- 
posed, with loud and 
tawdry colors, seem to 
the tyro the embodi- 
ment of artistic perfec- 
tion. In his eyes noth- 
ing appears beautiful 
unless repeated right 
and left, backward and 
forward, the same ev- 
erlasting pattern, out- 
vying those of a ten- 
cent kaleidoscope. The 
whole carpet is planned 
with that studied pre- 









FIG. 10. —DRESSING-TABLE. 
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FIG. 11.—WASH-STAND. 


cision, line for line, spot for spot, as if the | 


designer imagined that, should he be detect- 
ed in not having his spaces mathematically 
correct, his artistic reputation would be for- 
ever blasted. 

The fabrics of the East are greatly ad- 
mired by connoisseurs for the graceful har- 
mony with which their colors are blended. 
This school is as much at variance with rigid 
uniformity as Occidental taste has been in its 
favor. 
ularity of purpose in their design, but their 
whole system of ornamentation seems to be 
absolutely careless. (See Fig.14.) Their col- 
ors in the centre are usually unpronounced, 
while the borders are of the richest hues. 
Still there is no occasion for employing rugs 
from Persia or carpets from Turkey, as the 


English and some of the French productions | 


have so improved in the last few years that 


some very artistic fabrics may be found at | 
Perhaps the safest 
pattern to select is the diaper, or that that | 


our first-class dealers’. 


we have already described in our article on 


paper-hanging, known as the “all-over” pat- | 
tern; and it is desirable that the prevailing | 


tint of the carpet should be in contrast, rath- 
er than repeat that of the wall-paper. 


be sternly banished from our floors. The 


borders may be emphasized with brilliant | 


hues, to which the carpet, being of neutral 
color, will be subordinate. As wall-paper 
should act as a background to pictures, so 


should the carpet be made to perform the | 


SeheEGSE bandec aes soe ee 


They simply preserve a general reg- | 


Ev- | 
ery description of shaded ornament should | 


39 


same service to the fur- 
niture. 

When I speak of bor- 
ders, I do not mean that 
they should invariably 
hug the surbase of the 
room. Floors may be 
treated far more effect- 
ively if a portion of the 
wood be left to show, 
for the custom of tor- 
turing our carpets to 
fit into every nook and 
corner, so that it would 
be impossible to change 
them around or use 
for another apartment 
without serious altera- 
tion, is only tolerated 
from the fact that it 
has been so universal. 
If, therefore, a border 
of inlaid wood—say, a 
foot or eighteen inches 
wide—be carried en- 
tirely around the room, 
the carpet may be made 
to. cover the remain- 
der of the floor with 
little deviation from 
the square. If we can 
afford it, let us treat the floor entirely in par- 


~ 


| quetry, and be satisfied with simple rugs. 


If, however, our means are such that we can 
have no more than the ordinary pine floor- 
ing, an excellent substitute may be had in 


FIG, 12,—OOMMODE. 
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ness with a fashionable woman’s d 
inartistic in the extreme. These absurd 
folds, burdening our casements and shutting 
out the light, have a cumbersome appear. 
ance, while a little drapery, tastefully 


ress, is 


ar- 














ranged, is suggestive of elegance and grac; wy} 
| At the present time, when our workma, no 
| ship is of that superior order as to exclude tr 
these unwelcome draughts, there is no prac. bu 
| tical necessity for curtains at all, as shades pl 
| are sufficient to subdue the light ; and, as w; in 
have stated in a former chapter, if the wiy- 32 
dow mouldings are colored darker than the W 
walls, and thus do for the window what a Ci 
picture-frame does for the canvas, curtains yp 
seem almost superfluous. 0 
The original mode of hanging draperies V 
was by rings run on a metal rod, over which, ( 
the more fully to keep out the draughts ] 
from above, a slight valance or canopy was 


suspended. These valances, however, are no 
longer necessary, and had better be done 
away with altogether. The metal rod and 


cor wie: 10 icerkeeine ante. rings may be somewhat embellished, and 
rn . form an ornamental crown to the curtain, 
. staining ; and if rugs are too expensive, the | as shown in dining-room of former chapter, 


same effect may be produced by a plain car- 
pet with bright border, made simply to cover 
the centre of the apartment. 

A room can hardly be considered furnish- 
ed without drapery of some description. It | 
may be applied to doors, dressers, or as ta- | 
ble-covers. The most natural place for this 


But instead of adopting this method, we 
have stupidly retained this now meaning- 
less feature, which has been developed into 
a huge and useless border called the lambre- 
quin, surmounted by a monstrous gilt cor- 
nice, covering up the real construction ; and 
indeed the curtains are usually nailed to 








seems to be the window. Indeed, its origin 
was probably due to the need of it there, 
for the purpose of keeping off those draughts 
which found their way through the imper- 
fectly fitting sashes, and the prototype of 


this, rendering it impossible to slide them at 
all,and making it necessary to loop them up 
at the sides. The edges of the folds thus 
become prematurely faded, while the spaces 
between might retain their freshness were 


window hangings was a simple curtain 
made to achieve this purpose. The nearer 
we come to this primitive idea, the more 
satisfactory, I think, we shall find it. The | system of a vicious art, and is not only ap- 
present fashion of elaborately dressing our | plied to windows, but to doors, mantels, and 
windows, in which damask and lace are fes- | even arranged along the walls. - It must not 
tooned and looped up, vying in their full-| be supposed that I object to hangings as a 


they not the natural receptacles of dust and 
vermin. 
The lambrequin seems to be the favorite 
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rule; on the contrary, I 
think, when properly dis- 
posed, they do much to 
relieve the stiffness of a 
room, making it cozy and 
“]ivable;”? and I would 
not only advise their in- 
troduction in windows, 
but in niches and in 
place of sliding doors— 
in fact, a8 I have before 
for every opening 
where security is not a 
consideration. But to 
place them unmeaningly 
on walls and mantels, 
where they can serve no 
other purpose than col- 


said, 





lecting dust, seems in the 
highest degree absurd ; 
and one would suppose 





that careful housekeepers 
would object to them on 
that account; for the only 
merit they do possess is that, in the absence 
of color, they sometimes form a relief to a 
white or cold-tinted wall. These ideas, 
which have been developed during an age 
of perverted taste, are in a measure becom- 
ing reformed; and when we are sufficiently 
advanced to judge for ourselves as to what 
is suitable, better things may be expected ; 
and the sooner we free ourselves from the 
upholsterer’s notions of elegance, the better. 
Silk or damask we consider as inappropri- 
ate for window hangings, and “reps,” which 
is a good covering for furniture, should not 
be employed for curtains. There is an arti- 
cle of German manufacture, called “cotelan,” 
which is a mixture of silk, wool, and cotton, 
and when artistically de- 
signed forms one of the 
best materials for this 
purpose. Vertical stripes 
should always be 
avoided. Lateral 
bands, with. zigzag 
borders top and 

bottom, may be 

used with ad- 
vantage, giving 
somewhat the 

effect of frieze 

and dado to the 

wall, and, like 

these latter, 

may be treated 

with any degree 

of elaboration, 

while the cen- 

tre, if not en- 

tirely plain, is 

best of a quiet 

running pattern. Some 
of the English material 
has advanced to a great 


bis ha 


FIG. 16.—DOOR LOOK. 


FIG. 15.—BEDSTEAD—SHOWING PARTIAL DRAPERY. 


degree of perfection within the last few 
years, and the most celebrated architects 
have contributed designs for this purpose, 
among whom are Blomfield, Godwin, Bur- 
gess, Eastlake, and Talbert. Mr. Talbert 
seems to excel in his appreciation of the 
loom, and ‘his desigus are exceedingly satis- 
factory, as evidenced in some of the fabrics 
manufactured by Cowlishaw, Nicol, and Co., 
of Manchester, whose superior goods are be- 


| coming widely known both in this country 


and on the Continent. Jute, for a cheap ar- 
ticle, has proved an excellent material for 
hangings. Another stuff, made of raw silk 
and cotton, not only wears well and retains 
its color, but has a great advantage over 
wool, as it is not liable to moths. 

Cretonne, a very satisfactory material for 
bedrooms, may be much improved by the 
introduction of a plain centre. White cot- 
ton would be, of course, too violent a con- 
trast ; but cream or amber, perhaps resem- 
bling most the shade of unbleached muslin 
—which, indeed, need not be despised— 
would produce the most harmonious result. 

Owing to the cumbersome manner in 
which bed-curtains were formerly hung, 
that ancient custom has been almost entire- 
ly abandoned. The traditional four-poster, 
with its massive cornice and musty hang- 
ings, originated, like the window-curtains, 
in the necessity of keeping off the draughts. 
Their use is now no longer necessary, yet in 
an esthetic point of view there is some- 
thing to be said in their favor; and Fig. 15 
offers a suggestion by which they may be 


| hung in a lighter and more graceful manner. 


Metal, if artistically wrought, may con- 
tribute largely to the adornment of our 
dwellings, but heretofore its designers ap- 
pear to have been utterly devoid of artistic 
ideas. It is important that the work should 
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shown in Fig.16. Here the metal 




















face not only appears, but is elon- 
gated, in order to serve the ad- 
ditional purpose of finger-plate, 
Fig. 17 represents a drawer lock 
where the entire face is display- 
ed, to which is also attached th; 
handle. Fig.18 represents a smal] 
drawer handle, and Fig. 19 a door 
bolt, all of which have their faces 
displayed and ornamented, 








FIG. 17.—DRAWER LOOK AND HANDLE. 


be consistent with the material in which it 
is executed. Models are not unfrequently 
prepared for cast iron which should have 
been for wrought, evidenced by those dis- 
tinctive features which could only fitly be- 
long to the latter. By this the authors 
evince that spirit of imitation which is the 
most subtle enemy of true art, and which 
should be eradicated before the first step 


The old system of embellishing 
the hinge and making it appear a 
constructive feature of the door 
seems to have been entirely lost 
sight of in these days of modern 
deception, and now the most ordi- 
| nary notion of construction appears to par- 
| take of the doctrine of Talleyrand, that “lan- 

guage was made to conceal our thoughts.” 
| The present aim is to bury the hinge, which 
has degenerated into the flimsy expedient 


toward reform can be taken. It isthe height | 
of folly to keep on casting | 


and recasting the wretch- 


ed forms, unworthy the | 


name of designs, which | 


unfortunately crowd our 
foundries, and then, per- 


Pr wie } 
My ih amit! 


© iin 


by painting and sanding 
these horrors to imitate 
stone. We will not here 
speak of iron for external 
Fig. 18.—r1ixg —«-USe, but metal work for in- 
HANDLE. teriors is greatly in need 

of reform. Hitherto it 

seems to have been hidden as much as pos- 
sible, perhaps on account of the realization 


haps, add insult to injury | 


FIG. 19.—BOLT. 


of what is known as the “butt.” Fig. 20 is 
a design for a metal hinge intended to ex- 
tend the entire width of the door. This dif. 
fers materially from the old hinges as seen 
| on church doors (see Fig.21), which, however 
| appropriate for ecclesiastical furniture, we 
| think out of place in dwellings. Fig. 22, 
which serves the same purpose, is a lighter 
| hinge, such as was used in the days of the 
Georges. 

| If some of our readers will take the trouble 


of its ugliness. Locks, for instance, instead | to visit the buildings erected by the British 
of being in sight, are buried in the wood- | government on the Centennial grounds at 
work, cutting away the material, and there- | Philadelphia, they will discover how much 


by lessening its strength. 
Now the ancient idea of a lock was to 


this honest treatment is regarded in En- 
gland. Even the nail heads, instead of be- 


display it, which was quite appropriate, as | ing concealed with putty and paint, are ex- 


locks were made artistically ornamental, as 


posed to view and ornamented, and we must 
































FIG. 20,—STRAP IIINGE. 
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FIG. 21.—SCROLL HINGE. 


fully concur with many of our friends who 
have visited this building, that if some of 


our country-houses were built after this mod- | 


el, a vast improvement would be the result. 

Perhaps the most prominent piece of met- 
qal-work seen in our rooms is the chandelier. 
[he various devices used to torture this ma- 
terial into outrageous forms, without taste 
or method, are commendable only for the ver- 
satility of genius which originates such de- 
signs, and remarkable chiefly for the absence 
of all art in their production. That thinness 
which is one of the legitimate conditions 
to be observed in the artistic treatment of 
this material seems utterly lost sight of, and 
heavy castings, apparently strong enough 
for an anchor of a seventy-four, are continu- 
ally produced. To invest metal with forms 
which might as well be executed in stone or 
wood is equally absurd; and some went so 
far a few years ago as to make gas fixtures 
and standards of these materials. The idea 
that these are simply tubes for conveying 


very legitimate frame of brass or ormulu, 
before which candles were generally placed. 
Gas jets could be arranged in the same way 
and have an equally good effect. 

Beveled mirrors with metal frames were 


| also very common, but instead of reaching 


from floor to ceiling—as if intended to de- 
lude the visitor into the belief that the re- 
flection of the room was another apartment 
—they were seldom larger than ordinary 


gas is apparently forgotten, even by those | 


who are considered in advance, and huge ped- 


estals are placed on top of the stair newels, | 


which seem to groan beneath their weight. 


Fig. 23 shows a side bracket—similar to | 
that in Fig. 8—used in a former and, we | 
think, a better age, commonly known as the | 


“sconce.” 
glass beveled at the edges, and set into a 














3. 22.—UPRIGHT HINGE. 


It consists of a sheet of plate- | 


FiG. 23.—800NOE. 


pictures. The one above the fire-place 
rarely exceeded a foot or eighteen inches in 
height, but extended along the length of 
the mantel. 

The fact of open fire-places coming into 
vogue again has revived the use of the old 
brass andirons and fender, of which we have 

| recently had some excellent designs. While 
we approve of modern fire-dogs and wrought 
fenders, for the rest of the furniture we can 
|not say so much. Take the poker, for in- 
| stance : nine out of ten of these indispensa- 
| ble articles are so contrived as to be utterly 
|useless. The top probably is of gilt, too 
| bright to touch, or with such protruding 
| ornaments as to make them uncomfortable 
| for the hand; and it has become the fashion 
to ostentatiously display these bright irons 
|for ornament only, with the little black 
| poker, carefully concealed from view, for 
| use, 
| Our custom of having all the bright work 
|at the fire-place, exposed to the dust and 
| smoke, and our mantel ornaments and fix- 
| tures of dark bronze, seems inconsistent in 
| the extreme. 
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THE. LAUREL BUSH: 
An Olvefashfoned Bove Story. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 


PART III. 


wi is a “wrecked” life? One which 

the waves of inexorable fate have 
beaten to pieces, or one that, like an un- 
seaworthy ship, is ready to go down in any 
waters? What most destroy us? the things 
we might well blamé ourselves for, only we 
seldom do, our follies, blunders, errors, not 
counting actual sins? or the things for which 
we can blame nobody but Providence—if 
we dared—such as our losses and griefs, our 
sicknesses of body and mind, all those af- 


flictions which we call “the visitation of | 


God?” Ay, and so they are, but not sent 
in wrath, or for ultimate evil. No amount 
of sorrow need make any human life harm- 
ful to man or unholy before God, as a dis- 
contented, unhappy life must needs be un- 


terious economy of the universe seems to 
have one absolute law—He wastes noth- 
ing. He modifies, transmutes, substitutes, 
re-applies material to new uses; but appar- 


ently by Him nothing is ever really lost, | 


nothing thrown away. 

Therefore I incline to believe, when I hear 
people talking of a “wrecked” existence, 
that whosoever is to blame, it is not Provi- 
dence. 

Nobody could have applied the term to 
Fortune Williams, looking at her as she sat 
in the drawing-room window of a house at 
Brighton, just where the gray of the Espla- 
nade meets the green of the Downs—a la- 
dies’ boarding-school, where she had in her 
charge two pupils, left behind for the holi- 


days, while the mistress took a few weeks’ | 


repose. She sat watching the sea, which 
was very beautiful, as even the Brighton 


and calm; her hands were folded on her 
black silk dress, her pretty little tender- 
looking hands, unringed, for she was still 
Miss Williams, still a governess. 

But even at thirty-five—and she had now 
reached that age, nay, passed it—she was 
not what you would call “ old-maidish.” 
Perhaps because the motherly instinct, nat- 
urally very strong in her, had developed 
more and more. She was one of those gov- 
ernesses—the only sort who ought ever to 
attempt to be governesses—who really love 
children, ay, despite their naughtinesses 
and mischievousnesses and worrying ways; 
who feel that, after all, these little ones are 
“of the kingdom of heaven,” and that the 
task of educating them for that kingdom 








somehow often brings us nearer to it our. 


| selves. 


Her heart, always tender to children, ha 
gone out to them more and more every year, 
especially after that fatal year when a may 
took it and broke it. No, not broke it, )y: 
threw it carelessly away, wounding it s» 
sorely that it never could be quite itself 
again. But it was a true and warm and 
womanly heart still. 

She had never heard of him—Robert Roy 
—never once, in any way, since that Sunday 
afternoon when he said, “I will write to- 
morrow,” and did not write, but let her drop 
from him altogether like a worthless thing, 
Cruel, somewhat, even to a mere acquaint- 


| ance—but to her? 
holy in the sight of Him who in the mys- | 


Well, all was past and gone, and the tide 


| of years had flowed over it. Whatever it 
| was, a mistake, a misfortune, or a wrong, 
| nobody knew any thing aboutit. And the 


wound even was healed, in a sort of a way, 
and chiefly by the unconscious hands of 
these little “ ministering angels,” who were 
angels that never hurt her, except by blot- 
ting their copy-books or not learning their 
lessons, 

I know it may sound a ridiculous thing 
that a forlorn governess should be comfort- 
ed for a lost love by the love of children; 
but it is true to nature. Women’s lives 
have successive phases, each following the 


|other in natural gradation—maidenhood, 
| wifehood, motherhood: in not one of which, 


ordinarily, we regret the one before it, to 
which it is nevertheless impossible to go 


| back. But Fortune’s life had had none of 


| these, excepting, perhaps, her onesix months’ 
sea can be sometimes. Her eyes were soft 


dream of love and spring. That being over, 
she fell back upon autumn days and autumn 
pleasures—which are very real pleasures, 
after all. 

As she sat with the two little girls lean- 
ing against her lap—they were Indian chil- 


| dren, unaccustomed to tenderness, and had 


already grown very fond of her—there was 
a look in her face, not at all like an ancient 
maiden or a governess, but almost motherly. 
You see the like in the faces of the Virgin 
Mary, as the old monks used to paint her, 
quaint, and not always lovely, but never 
common or coarse, and spiritualized by a 
look of mingled tenderness and sorrow into 
something beyond all beauty. 

This woman’s face had it, so that people 
who had known Miss Williams as a girl 
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astonished to find her, as a middle- 
To 


ere 
: ed woman, grown “so good-looking.” 
which one of her pupils once 
naively, “It is because she looks 
But this was after ten years 


so good.” 


js said, the better. She did not live; she 
erely endured life. Monotony without, a 
constant aching within—a restless gnawing 
want, a perpetual expectation, half hope, 
half fear; no human being could bear all 


1) 
i 


this without being the worse for it, or the | 


better. But the betterness came afterward, 
not at first. 

Sometimes her craving to hear the small- 
est tidings of him, only if he were alive or 
dead, grew into such an agony that, had it 
not been for her entire helplessness in the 
matter, she might have tried some means of 
gaining information. But, from his sudden 
change of plans, she was ignorant even of 
the name of the ship he had sailed by, the 
firm he had gone to. She could do abso- 
lutely nothing, and learn nothing. Hers 
was something like the “ Affliction of Mar- 
garet,” that poem of Wordsworth’s which, 
when her little pupils recited it—as they 
often did—made her ready to sob out loud 
from the parg of its piteous reality : 

“‘T look for ghosts, but none will force 
Their way to me: 'tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Betwixt the living and the dead: 
For surely then I should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and night 
With love and longings infinite.” 

Still, in the depth of her heart she did not 
believe Robert Roy was dead; for her fin- 
ger was still empty of that ring—her moth- 
er’s ring—which he had drawn off, promis- 
ing its return “when he was dead or she 
was married.” 
meant to lose sight of her. 


difficult to find her, these ten years having 


been spent entirely in one place, an obscure | 


village in the south of England, where she 
had lived as governess—first in the squire’s 
family, then the rector’s. 

From the Dalziel family, where, as she 
had said to Mr. Roy, she hoped to remain 
for years, she had drifted away almost im- 
mediately ; within a few months. AtChrist- 
mas old Mrs. Dalziel had suddenly died ; her 
son had returned home, sent his four boys 
to school in Germany, and gone back again 
to India. There was now, for the first time 
for half a century, not a single Dalziel left 
in St. Andrews. 

But though all ties were broken connect- 
ing her with the dear old city, her boys still 
wrote to her now and then, and she to them, 
with a persistency for which her conscience 
smote her sometimes, knowing it was not 
wholly for their sakes. But they had never 
been near her, and she had little expecta- 
tion of seeing any of them ever again, since 


answered, | 


and more. | 
Of the first half of those years the less that | 


This implied that he never | 
Nor, indeed, | 
had he wished it, would it have been very | 





by this time she had lived long enough to 
find out how easily people do drift asunder, 
and lose all clew to one another, unless some 
strong firm will or unconquerable habit of 
fidelity exists on one side or the other. 

Since the Dalziels she had only lived in 
the two families before named, and had 
been lately driven from the last one by a 
catastrophe, if it may be called so, which 
had been the bitteresé drop in her cup since 
the time she left St. Andrews. 

The rector—a widower, and a feeble, gen- 
tle invalid, to whom naturally she had been 
kind and tender, regarding him with much 
the same sort of motherly feeling as she had 
regarded his children—suddenly asked her 
to become their mother in reality. 

It was a great shock and pang: almost 
a temptation; for they all loved her, and 
wished to keep her. She would have been 
such a blessing, such a brightness, in that 
dreary home. And to a woman no longer 
young, who had seen her youth pass with- 
out any brightness in it, God knows what 
an allurement it is to feel she has still the 
power of brightening other lives. If For- 
tune had yielded—if she had said yes, and 
married the rector—it would have been 
| hardly wonderful, scarcely blamable. Nor 
| would it have been the first time that a 
| good, conscientious, tender-hearted woman 
| has married a man for pure tenderness. 
| But she did not do it; not even when 
| they clung around her—those forlorn, half- 
| educated, but affectionate girls—entreating 

her to “marry papa, and make us all hap- 

py.” She could not—how could she? She 
| felt very kindly to him. He had her sin- 
| cere respect, almost affection; but when 
| she looked into her own heart, she found 
there was not in it one atom of love, never 
had been, for any man alive except Robert 
Roy. While he was unmarried, for her to 
marry would be impossible. 

And so she had the wisdom and courage 
| to say to herself, and to them all, “ This can 

not be ;” to put aside the cup of attainable 
happiness, which might never have proved 
real happiness, because founded on an in- 
| sincerity. 

But the pain this cost was so great, the 
| wrench of parting from her poor girls so 
| cruel, that after it Miss Williams had a 
| sharp illness, the first serious illness of her 
| life. She struggled through it, quietly and 
alone, in one of those excellent “Governesses’ 
| Homes,” where every body was very kind to 
| her—some more than kind, affectionate. It 
| was strange, she often thought, what an 
endless amount of affection followed her 
| wherever she went. She was by no means 
| one of those women who go about the world 
; moaning that nobody loves them. Every 
| body loved her, and she knew it—every 
| body whose love was worth having—except 
| Robert Roy. 
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Still her niall never hen 1d; not even 
when, in the weakness of iiness, thére would 


come vague dreams of that peaceful rectory, | 


with its quiet rooms and green garden; of 
the gentle, kindly hearted father, and the 
two loving girls whom she could have made 
so happy, and perhaps won happiness her- 
self in the doing of it. 

“T am a great fool, some people would 
say,” thought she, with a sad smile; “ per- 
haps rather worse. Perhaps I am acting ab- 
solutely wrong in throwing away my chance 
of doing good. But I can not help it—I can 
not help it.” 

So she kept to her resolution, writing the 
occasional notes she had promised to write 
to her poor forsaken girls, without saying a 
word of her illness; and when she grew bet- 
ter, though not strong enough to undertake 


a new situation, finding her money slipping | 
away*though, with her good salaries and | 


small wants, she was not poor, and had al- 
ready begun to lay up for a lonely old age 
—she accepted this temporary home at 
Miss Maclachlan’s, at Brighton. Was it— 


guide one’s outward life—was it because 


she had found a curious charm in the old | 


lady’s Scotch tongue, unheard for years? 
that the two little pupils were Indian chil- 
dren, and that the house was at the sea- 
side ’—and she had never seen the sea since 
she left St. Andrews. 


youth to sit, as now, watching the sunshine 
glitter on the far-away ocean. The very 
smel] of the sea-weed, the lap-lap of the lit- 
tle waves, brought back old recollections 


coming the bitterness. 


“T have had all the joy that the world could bestow; | 


I have lived—I have loved.” 


So sings the poet, and truly. Though to 


heaven and e¢ arth, Ww ith the humble ery, «| 
can not understand—lI love.” 

She loved him, that was all; and some. 
times even yet, across that desert of de pair, 
stretching before and behind her, came a 
wild hope, almost a conviction, that she 
should meet him again, somewhere, some. 
how. This day, even, when, after an hour's 
delicious idleness, she roused herself to take 
her little girls down to the beach, and ga: 
on the shingle while they played, the sound 
and sights of the sea brought old times so 
vividly back that she could almost haye 
fancied coming behind her the familiar step, 
the pleasant voice, as when Mr. Roy and his 
boys used to overtake her on the St. An- 
drews shore—Robert Roy, a young man, 


| with his life all before him, as was hers, 


Now she was middle-aged, and he—he must 
be over forty by this time. How strange! 
Stranger still that there had never oc- 


| curred to her one possibility—that he “ was 
| not,” that God had taken him. But this 


her heart absolutely refused to accept. So 


| long as he was in it, the world would never 
so strange are the under-currents which 


be quite empty to her. Afterward— But, 
as I said, there are some things which can 
not be faced, and this was one of them. 

All else she had faced long ago. She did 
not grieve now. As she walked with her 
children, listening to their endless talk with 
that patient sympathy which made all chil- 


| dren love her, and which she often found 
It was like going back to the days of her | 


was a better help to their education than 


| dozens of lessons, there was on her face that 
| peaceful expression which is the greatest 
| preservative of youth, the greatest antidote 


|to change. And so it was no wonder that a 
so vividly—old thoughts, some bitter, some | 


sweet, but the sweetness generally over- | 


tall lad, passing and repassing on the Espla- 
nade with-another youth, looked at her more 
than once with great curiosity, and at last 
advanced with hesitating politeness. 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am, if I mistake; 
but you are so like a lady Ionce knew, and am 
now looking for. Are you Miss Williams ?” 


this woman love had brought not joy, but 
sorrow, still she had loved, and it had been | you”—something in the curly light hair, 
the main-stay and stronghold of her life,even | the mischievous twinkle of the eye, struck 
though to outsiders it might have appeared | her—“you can not be, it is scarcely possi- 
little better than a delusion, a dream. Once, | ble—David Dalziel ?” 


“My name is Williams, certainly; and 


and by one only, her whole nature had been| “But I am, though,” cried the lad, shak- 
drawn out, her ideal of moral right entirely | ing her hand as if he would shake it off. 
satisfied. And nothing had ever shattered | “ And I call myself very clever to have re- 
this ideal. She clung to it, as we cling to | membered you, though I was such a little 
the memory of our dead children, who are | fellow when you left us, and I have only 
children forever. | seen your photograph since. But you are 
With a passionate fidelity she remember- /not @ bit altered—not one bit. And as I] 
ed all Robert Roy’s goodness, his rare and | knew by your last letter to Archy that you 
noble qualities, resolutely shutting her eyes | were at Brighton, I thought I’d risk it and 
to what she might have judged severely, | speak. Hurra! how very jolly!” 
had it happened to another person—his to- He had grown a handsome lad, the»pret- 
tal, unexplained, and inexplicable desertion | ty wee Davie, an honest-looking lad too, 
of herself. It was utterly irreconcilable | apparently, and she was glad to see him. 
with all she had ever known of him; and | From the dignity of his eighteen years and 
being powerless to unravel it, she left it, | | five feet ten of height, he looked down upon 


: | 
just as we have to leave many a mystery in | the governess, and patronized her quite ten- 


derl 


hom 
his 
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derly—dismissing his friend and walking 


home with her, telling Ler on the way all | 
is affairs and that of his family with the | 
ubility of little David Dalziel at St. An- | 


; 


| 


h 
yol 
dréws. 

“No, ’ve not forgotten St. Andrews one 
pit, though I was so small. I remember 
poor old grannie, and her cottage, and the | 
warden, and the Links, anc the golfing, and 
Mr. Roy. By-the-bye, what has become of 
Mr. Roy ?” 

The suddenness of the question, nay, the 
very sound of a name totally silent for so 
many years, made Fortune’s heart throb till 
its beating was actual pain. Then came a 
sudden desperate hope, as she answered : 

“JT can not tell. I have never heard any 
thing of him. Have you?” 

“ No—yet, let me see. I think Archy once 
got a letter from him, a year or so after he 
went away; but we lost it somehow, and 
never answered it. We have never heard 
any thing since.” 

Miss Williams sat down on one of the 
benches facing the sea, with a murmured 
excuse of being “tired.” One of her little 
girls crept beside her, stealing a hand in 
hers. She held it fast, her own shook so; 
but gradually she grew quite herself again. 
“T have been ill,” she explained, “and can 
not walk far. Let us sit down here a lit- 
tle. You were speaking about Mr. Roy, 
David ?” 

“Yes. What a good fellow he was! We 
called him Rob Roy, I remember, but only 
behind his back. He was strict, but he was 
a jolly old soul for all that. I believe I 
should know him again any day, as I did 
you. But perhaps he is dead; people die 
pretty fast abroad, and ten years is a long 
time, isn’t it ?” 

“A long time. 
more letters ?” 

“No; or if they did come, they were lost, | 
being directed probably to the care of poor 
old grannie, as ours was. We thought it so 
odd, after she was dead, you know.” 

Thus the boy chattered on—his tongue 
had not shortened with his increasing inch- 
es—and every idle word sank down deep in | 
his old governess’s heart. 

Then it was only her whom Robert Roy 
had forsaken. He had written to his boys, | 
probably would have gone on writing had | 
they answered his letter. He was neither | 
faithless nor forgetful. With an ingenuity 
that might have brought to any listener a 
smile or a tear, Miss Williams led the conver- | 
sation round again till she could easily ask | 
more concerning that one letter; but David | 
remembered little or nothing, except that 
it was dated from Shanghai, for his brothers 
had had a discussion whether Shanghai was | 
in China or Japan. Then, boy-like, they had 
forgotten the whole matter. 

“Yes, by this time every body has forgot- | 





And you never got any 


ten him,” thought Fortune to herself, when, 
having bidden David good-by at her door 
and arranged to meet him again—he was 
on a visit at Brighton before matriculating 
at Oxford next term—she sat down in her 
own room, with a strangely bewildered feel- 
ing. ‘Mine, all mine,” she said, and her 
heart closed itself over him, her old friend 
at least, if nothing more, with a tenacity 
of tenderness as silent as it was strong. 

From that day, though she saw, and was 
determined henceforward to see, as much as 
she could of young David Dalziel, she never 
once spoke to him of Mr. Roy. 

Still, to have the lad coming about her 
was a pleasure, a fond link with the past, 
and to talk to him about his future was a 
pleasure too. He was the one of all the 
four—Mr. Roy always said so—who had 
“brains” enough to become a real student; 
and instead of following the others to In- 
dia, he was to go to Oxford and do his best 
there. His German education had left him 
few English friends. He was an affection- 
ate, simple-hearted lad, and now that his 
mischievous days were done, was taking to 
thorough hard work. He attached himself 
to his old governess with an enthusiasm that 
a lad in his teens often conceives for a wom- 
an still young enough to be sympathetic, 
and intelligent enough to guide without 
ruling the errant fancy of that age. She, 
too, soon grew very fond of him. It made 
her strangely happy, this sudden rift of sun- 
shine out of the never-forgotten heaven of 
her youth, now almost as far off as heaven 
itself. 

I have said she never spoke to David 
about Mr. Roy, nor did she; but sometimes 
he spoke, and then she listened. It seemed 
to cheer her for hours, only to hear that 
name. She grew stronger, gayer, younger. 
Every body said how much good the sea 


| was doing her, and so it was; but not ex- 


actly in the way people thought. The spell 
of silence upon her life had been broken, 
and though she knew all sensible persons 
would esteem her in this, as in that other 
matter, a great “fool,” still she could not 
stifle a vague hope that some time or other 
her blank life might change. Every little 
wave that swept in from the mysterious 
ocean, the ocean that lay between them 
two, seemed to carry a whispering message 
and lay it at her feet, “ Wait and be patient, 
rait and be patient.” 

She did wait, and the message came at 
last. 

One day David Dalziel called, on one of 
his favorite daily, rides, and threw a news- 
paper down at her door, where she was 
standing. 

“An Indian paper my mother has just 
sent. There’s something in it that will in- 
terest you, and—” 

His horse galloped off with the unfinish- 
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ed sentence; and supposing it was some- 


thing concerning his family, she put the | 
paper in her pocket to read at leisure while | 


she sat on the beach. She had almost for- 
gotten it, as she watched the waves, full of | 


that pleasant idleness and dreamy peace so 


new in her life, and which the sound of the | 
sea so often brings to peaceful hearts, who | 
have no dislike to its monotony, no dread of 
those solemn thoughts of infinitude, time 
and eternity, God and death and love, which 
it unconsciously gives, and which I think is 
the secret why some people say they have 
“such a horror of the sea-side.” 

She had none; she loved it, for its sights 
and sounds were mixed up with all the hap- 
piness of her young days. She could have 
sat all this sunshiny morning on the beach 
doing absolutely nothing, had she not re- 
membered David’s newspaper; which, just 
to please him, she must look through. She 
did so, and in the corner, among the brief 
list of ni umes in the obituary, she saw that 
of “Roy.” Not himself, as she soon found, 
as soon as she could see to read, in the sud- 
den blindness that came over her. ‘Not 
himself. Only his child. 

“On Christmas-day, at Shanghai, aged 
three and a half years, Isabella, the only 
and beloved daughter of Robert and Isabel- 
la Roy.” 

He was alive, then. That was her first 
thought, almost a joyful one, showing how 
deep had been her secret dread of the con- 
trary. And he was married. His “only 
and beloved daughter!” Oh! how beloved 
she could well understand. Married, and a 
father; and his child was dead. 

Many may think it strange (it would be 
in most women, but it was not in this wom- 
an) that the torrent of tears which burst 
forth, after her first few minutes of dry-eyed 
anguish, was less for herself, because he 
was married and she had lost him, than for 
him, because he had had a child and lost it 
—he who was so tender of heart, so fond of 
children. The thought of his grief brought 
such a consecration with it, that her grief 
—the grief most women might be expected 
to feel on reading suddenly in a newspaper 
that the man they loved was married to an- 
other—did not come. At least not at once. 
It did not burst upon her, as sorrow does 
sometimes, like a wild beast out of a jungle, 
slaying and devouring. She was not slain, 
not even stunned. After a few minutes it 
seemed to her as if it had happened long ago 

-as if she had always known it must hap- 
pen, and was not astonished. 

His “only and beloved ,daughter!” The 
words sung themselves in and out of her 
brain, to the murmur of the sea. How he 
must have loved the child! She could al- 
most see him with the little one in his arms, 
ci watching over her bed, or standing be- 
side her small coffin. Three years and a 


— 


Then he must have been married 
a good while—long and long after she haq 
gone on thinking of him as no righteons 
woman ever can go on thinking of another 
woman’s husband. 

One burning blush, one shiver from head 
| to foot of mingled agony and shame, oye 
cry of piteous despair, which nobody hear 


| but God—and she was not afraid of His 
| 


| half old! 


hes rgle was over. She 
saw Robert Roy, with his child in his arms 
with his wife by his side, the same and yet 
a totally different man. 

She, too, when she rose up and tried to 
walk, tried to feel that it was the same sea. 
the same shore, the same earth and sky, 
was a totally different woman. Something 
was lost, something never to be retrieved op 
this side the grave, but also something was 
found. 

“ He is alive,” she said to herself, with the 
same strange joy; for now she knew where 
he was, and what had happened to him. = 
silence of all these years was broken, t 
dead had come to life again, and the “ae 
a@ sense, was found. 

Fortune Williams rose up and walked, in 
more senses than one; went round to fetch 
her little girls, as she had promised, from 
that newly opened delight of children, the 
Brighton Aquarium; staid a little with 
them, admiring the fishes; and when she 
reached home, and found David Dalziel in 
the drawing-room, met him and thanked 
him for bringing her the newspaper. 

“T suppose it was on account of that 
obituary notice of Mr. Roy’s child,” said she, 

calmly naming the name now. “What a 
sad thing! But still Iam glad to know he 
is alive and well. So will you be. Shall 
you write to him ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” answered the lad, 
carelessly crumpling up the newspaper and 
throwing it on the fire. Miss Williams mad: 
a faint movement to snatch it out, then dis- 
guised the gesture in some way, and silent- 
ly watched it burn. “I don’t quite see the 
use of writing. He’s a family man now, and 
must have forgotten all about his old friends. 
Don’t you think so ?” 

“Perhaps; only he was not the sort of 
person easily to forget.” 

She could defend him now; she could 
speak of him, and did speak more than once 
afterward, when David referred to the mat- 
ter. And then the lad quitted Brighton for 
Oxford, and she was left in her old loneli- 
ness, 

A loneliness which I will not speak 
She herself never referred to that time. 
After it, she roused herself to begin her life 
anew in a fresh home, to work hard, not 
only for daily bread, but for that humble 
independence which she was determined to 
win before the dark hour when the most 
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pendent are driven to fall a pitecus burden 
into the charitable hands of friends or stran- 
vers—a thing to her so terrible that to save 
herself from the possibility of it, she who 
had never leaned upon any body, never had 
wny body to lean on, became her one almost 
morbid desire. 

She had no dread of a solitary old age, 
hut an old age beholden to either public or 
»rivate charity was to her intolerable; and 
she had now few years left her to work in 

_a governess’s life wears women out very 
fast. She determined to begin to work again 
immediately, laying by as much as possible 
yearly against the days when she could work 
no more; consulted Miss Maclachlan, who 
was most kind; and then sought, and was 
just about going to, another situation, with 
the highest salary she had yet earned, when 
an utterly unexpected change altered every 
thing. 





ASHES OF ROSE 
HAZY, sultry, midsummer afternoon, 
fA too hot for out-of-door or any active 
amusement; the sun pouring from a cloud- 
less sky upon the croquet mallets lying de- 
serted in the dry grass; light puffs of heat- 
ed air, wafting in from time to time the 
faint perfume of the clove-pinks, the clem- 
atis, sweet-peas, and tansy, just ruffling the 
crumpled frills of the heavy-headed pop- 
pies, and floating lazily down the last petals 
that still clung to the briery climbing roses 
that wound the pillars of the porch in a close 
embrace. They were the same flowers, or 
the descendants of the same, that had blos- 
somed here a hundred years ago; but then 
the garden was better kept, and the home- 
stead, now nearly ruinous and gone to de- 
cay, was accounted an aristocratic mansion. 
How I delighted in the old house! T had 
visited here frequently, and knew its every 
recess, from the spinning-wheels stored in 
the attic to the mysterious traces of an un- 
der-ground passage leading from the wine- 
cellar, of whose use we had no tradition. 
I had devoured all of the quaint old vol- 
umes, knew the history of every bit of chi- 
na, or furniture, or costume, and fancied 
that, to me at least, the house had no more 
secrets to reveal. But on this particu- 
lar afternoon Aunt Abbie, pitying my dull- 
ness, gave me the key to my grandfather’s 
desk, and I* began to explore the files of 
yellowed paper peeping from its cedarn 
pigeon-holes. They were mostly bills and 
notes, account-books, packets of old letters, 
and various legal documents. Among these 
last I found the will of my great-aunt; it 
seemed at first glance to be a quaint piece 
of composition, and I was already interest- 
ed in the writer. My grandfather, Obadias 
Pyncheon, had been a man of substance, 
and I had heard his older sister Serena, 
Vou, LITL.—No. 315.—24 


S. 


spoken of as one of the early belles of Bos- 

jton. Her portrait, too, our only boast as 
an artistic heir-loom, hung in the blue cham- 
| ber, which I had appropriated to myself for 
| the summer. It had been painted by Cop- 
lley, but the face reminded me of a Greuze 
|in the Louvre, so fair it was in tint and so 
| poetic in sentiment. The golden blonde 
| hair, the natural color showing through a 
thin rime of powder, rose in light puffs 
above the low white forehead. The eyes 
were broyze-brown, under curling go‘den 
lashes, producing that striking appearance 
usually resulting in the combination of light 
hair and dark eyes. Either the artist flat- 
tered her unwarrantably, or Serena Pyn- 
cheon was an uncommonly beautiful wom- 
an, and I began the reading of her will with 
eagerness. The first bequest of landed es- 
tate was that of the old mansion to my 
grandfather. From this point on I found 
little that interested me until reaching the 
enumeration and disposal of her personal 
property, which seemed to me quite odd, 
and in some degree characteristic. 


** As I shall die possessed of many good cloathes” 
(said this part of the will) “‘ which I am certain can be 
of service neither to my husband nor to my sons, and 
Which I am exceeding loath should be sold, I do make 
the following disposition of them: 

“To Ann Pyncheon, wife of my beloved brother 
Obadias Pyncheon, I do leave my Crimson Grogram 
Gown, with my long Cardinal and Bonnet, likewise 
my best Stays and my Gauze of all sorts. 

“To my dear friend and faithful, since the begin- 
ning of my illness, Hannah Partridge, I do leave my 
striped pink and white lutestring Petticoat, also my 
sprigged red and white linen Gown, and my brown 
padusay Gown, with my best book-muslin apron, and 
all my fans. 

‘*My puce-colored satin Gown I do request should 
be ripped up, and a serviceable and handsome chair be 
covered therewith for the pulpit of the meeting-house, 
to the end that the pastor of that church, being used 
to behold this Gown on each Lord’s-day, miss not its 
apparition on any occasion of Divine Service. 

“I do leave my sapphire shoe-buckles to the wife 
of my eldest son, Louis Lafayette D’Etoile. 

“To my second son John Hancock D’Etoile’s wife 
I do leave my ring with two hearts in it, and my Paris 
peach-colored velvet pelisse, requesting that it be nev- 
er worn, ripped up, given away, or sold. 

“To Patience Plympton I do bequeath my cloth 
riding petticoat and hood, knowing that she is too 
weakly to ride and too poor to possess a horse; and 
forbidding her ever to attempt so perilous an amuse 
ment, for ‘an horse is a vain thing for safety.’ I do 
also leave her my green padusay Sack and my gid 
buttons. 

“To Silas Wells’s wife I leave my flowered blue and 
white damask Petticoat and my yellow satin Petticoat. 

“To Electa Leffingwell, my Patch Gown and. my 
Bird-of-Paradise Gown. I do also leave to the said 
Electa my silver tea-spoons. 

“T do leave my chaise to my husband, 

“T do request that Hannah Partridge and Electa 
Leffingwell do divide my black satin Coat, my black 
silk Gloves, my crimson worsted Cloak, my black ala- 
mode handkerchief, my green silk Calash, and my long 
lawn aprons, with my hose and linen of all sorts, among 
ten worthy and needy women of their own choosing. 

“T do leave to little Abigail Pyncheon, daughter of 
my brother Obadias Pyncheon, my gold beads, togeth- 
er with my songs, journals, letters, and writings of what- 
ever sort, to the end that, she having shown herself at 
this early age to be blest with a lively wit, may set 
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forth my memoir to the edifying of the saints and the | 
conversion of the ungodly. For the further further- 
ance of which work I do likewise leave to the said | 
Abigail my portrait, that it may be put into the hands } 
of skillful draughtsmen and gravers, and a frontispiece | 
be made therefrom for this book. I do also bequeath 
to my niece Abigail the sum of ten pounds sterling. 
(Signed and attested) $6 ee eomnem, 7? 


“Why, Aunt Abbie!” said I, in surprise, 
“T never heard of this before. Did you 
ever write the history of the old lady ?” 

“No,” replied my aunt, with a shrug. “TI| 
did look over the great bundle of writings 
which she left me, but I found little either 
to edify or convert. My aunt seems from 
them to have been a very worldly weman 
in her younger days, and a very disagree- 
ably pious one in old age. Eliza Montague 
was right when she said that women were 
either all vanity or vexation of spirit. Se- 
rena Pyncheon was all vanity in her youth, 
and vexation of spirit the rest of her life.” 

“ Her portrait does not speak so poorly of 
her,” I said, doubtfully. 

“Read what she left, yourself,” said Aunt 
Abbie, with some asperity—“such a mess 
of flirtation and romance, dress and silli- 
ness! I never had the patience to wade 
thoroughly through it.” And Aunt Abbie 
placed before me a small trunk covered with 
cow-skin and studded with brass nails, con- 
taining a large portfolio of fine tapestry- 
work filled with the papers which were to 
tell me the story of Serena Pyncheon’s life. 
Aunt Abbie selected the first paper, or in- 
troduction to the rest, and I read: 

“Roxpury, June 25, 1925. 

“My Niece Anteart,—Though you are still a very 
little girl, yet am I persuaded that you are a damsel of 
fine parts, and that the trust which [ now lay upon you 
is not misplaced. I have been during my youth but 
of a giddy and frivolous disposition, having set my 
heart too much on the pleasures of this world, and 
being overmuch fond of ‘gay attire. As I grew in 
years these trifling things sank to their proper level, 
insomuch that I was minded to give away all of my 
rich apparel; but as I took it down from hooks and 
nails, each Gown and Petticoat, each Ribbon and Fan, 
did so recall some scene of my past life through which 
the unchanging goodness of God had led me, that it 
was borne in upon me that these very Gowns and Pet- 
ticoats that had once served the cause of folly and of 
pride might now make reparation for their past use- 
lessness by telling the history of what they had wit- 
nessed. It has therefore been, and still is, my desire 
that an allegory be set forth by some one that hath 
wit thereto, whereby these Gowns shall in a figure 
talk, and that in an edifying and comelie manner, of 
what they have seen. I have thought of leaving this 
duty to my dear husband, but I fear me that his kind- 
ness of heart which he hath toward me would cause 
him to deal too gently with my numerous faults and 
short-comings. Lest it be thought that the figure of 
Dress be too mean and trivial an one with which to 





set forth divine and moral things, I would here make | 
two selections from the Psalms to show that such fig- 
ures do hold an honourable part in the public service of | 
Divine praise : 

‘At His right hand our Eyes behold 

The Queen arrayed in purest Gold; 

The World admires her heavenly Dress, 

Her Robe of Joy and Righteousness.’ 
Alsoe, 

*Girded with Truth and cloathed with Grace, 

My Priests, my ministers, shall shine; 

Not Aaron in his costly dress 

Made an appearance so divine.’ 


The thought hath likewise sprung up within the 
that as these silken threads had long survived {he hum 
ble caterpillars that spun them, so they would also 38 
more lasting than my own life, and AWt these fades 
fabrics might, when I had long lgim in the dust, gj) 
tell of the Goodness of God, evén as also the ashes os 
roses do for long years survive and tell of the awac 
scent of the flower that, living, blossomed but for a 
day.” 


how 


These, then, were Ashes of Roses, and as | 
read the record that followed, the old bro. 
cades and old loves blossomed again in all 
their sweetness and tender colors. Had | 
the pen of a John Bunyan, the quaint idea 
of the allegory which my great-aunt cop. 
ceived should be carried out; but I can not 
bear to mar these simple records by any 
change, and so give them to you as I found 
them, only in places modernizing the spell- 
ing, and abridging the memoirs when at 
times they have seemed unnecessarily pro- 
fuse. The paper first in order was entitled, 


I.—MY PINK PADUSAY AND LUTESTRING 
PETTICOAT. 

In the spring of the year 1775, I being 
then fifteen years old, my father judging 
my education to be complete, did, in token 
of his satisfaction, give me a silk gown of 
rich fabric and genteel figure. The outer 
and upper part of this attire was a pink 
Padusay round-gown, with a lace frill about 
the neck, which was cut low and square, 
and about the sleeves, which reached but 
to the elbow, where they were met by a 
pair of long embroidered gloves. This 
round-gown was open in its front over a 
petticoat of pink and white striped lute- 
string. I had also embroidered hose and 
red high-heeled slippers, and a pointed pink 
satin hat, with a white ostrich feather three- 
quarters of a yard in length; but my father 
would on no account allow that I should 
patch my face or powder my hair. My in- 
terior adornment was not, for this period, 
much behind my outer, for I had been well! 
instructed in needle-work, and that of al! 
sorts. I could both speak and write French 
with glibness, could dance becomingly, play 
upon the spinet, and was much praised for 
my gift in singing; but, indeed, my skill in 
this latter branch was not so much owing 
to any uncommon aptness therefor as to the 
great talent of my singing-master, Consider 
Dillaway. He was the chorister at our meet- 
ing-house, and it was owing to the respect 
and consideration that I felt for him, rather 
than to any zeal for true religion, that at this 
time neither miry weather nor sickness of 
body could keep me from the Lord’s house. 
I sang treble, and when there were parts to 
be carried alone, such as, 


“ Let virgin troops soft timbrels bring, 
And some with graceful metion dance, 
And some with graceful motion dance— 
Let instruments of various strings, 
With organs joined, His praise advance— 
His praise advance,” 
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it was always I to whom he gave them, de- 
spite the jealous and envious talk of the 
other singers. 


He played also at times upon the bass- | 


viol, and was a plain-appearing man, who, 
though quite young, wore his dark hair 
combed straightly back, without curl or 
powder, and tied simply with a black rib- 
hon. His linen also was very plain, scarcely 
admitting of two ruffles, and he never wore 
aught gayer than a claret-colored coat. 
Yet was there something singularly attract- 
ive in the syouth, albeit the outward plain- 
ness of his attire was a correct symbol of 
his inward gravity; and when he sang, his 
clear young voice, so innocent and brave 
and true that it seemed the soul of the 
young man that was singing, 
“Ye people all with one accord 
Clap hands and much rejoice; 
Be glad, and sing unto the Lord 
With sweet and pleasant voice,” 


there was somewhat in the song that car- | 


ried me away more than any preaching I 
ever heard, somewhat not of command, nor 
yet of entreaty, though it wrought upon me 
in spite of myself, making me to sing in an- 
swer to it, when, from perversity and mere 
despite of maiden willfulness, I have closed 
my lips, determined to be silent, that thus 
the song might be spoiled and he be anger- 
ed with me. It was as though a great 
witchcraft wrought upon me, and made me 
sing with all my might, until the tip of the 


‘Come, my beloved, haste away ; 
Cut short the hours of thy delay; 
Fly like a youthful hart or roe 
Over the hills where spices grow.” 


And though I did not look at him, yet I felt 
that he was looking at me. Something kept 
coming up in my throat, so that I could not 
sing. I put up my hand to push it back, 
and then I broke down utterlie, and wept. 
After the meeting, Consider Dillaway walk- 
ed home with me, and asked me very ten- 
derlie what caused my grief. I told him 
that I was soon to go away from Roxbury 
He smiled sadlie, and said, “I too am going 
away, Serena. I have joined the light in- 
fantry, and shall march away next week. 
|}I have dreaded it much, but it will not be 
so hard if you are no longer here.” Then I 
trembled from head to foot, for I felt that 
more was coming, and it was the first time 
that one had told me that he loved me. But 
methinks that when I entered my father’s 
door I was not so sad, for I wore upon my 
finger a ring with two hearts joined, and 
inside this posie, “My heart and hand you 
shall command.” It was Consider Dilla- 
way’s mother’s wedding ring, and it would 
be mine some day. In return, I had but 


| filled his hands with the roses that grew 
}over the porch; I had but given him the 
| roses, a kiss, and a promise—trifling and per- 

ishable things, all three, which cost nothing 
| to give, and were alike to pass away and be 
| forgotten. 


feather on my head-gear trembled like the | 


wing of a bird that is singing its heart 
away. 

So the days passed for me, and meantime 
the great storm of the Revolution burst 
upon us. My father had not been at the 
battle of Bunker Hill, but he belonged to 
the militia, and one day I rode out with 
him from Roxbury to Cambridge to see 
Washington take command of the troops. 
That evening my father told me that he 
should now remain permanently with the 
Continental army. My mother had died 
several years previous. I was too young to 
be left in charge of the house and of my 
little brother Obadias, and it was concluded 
that, as passing was still allowed to and 
from Boston, I should go to the city and re- 
main under the care of my father’s sister, 
my aunt Phylie Kimpball. 

She was a vehement Tory, and it seemed 
strange, to me that she should charge her- 
self with the children of her rebellious broth- 
er; but “blood is thicker than water,” and 
we presently received from her a most cor- 
dial letter of welcome. Leaving Roxbury 
was mny first sorrow. It was not alone part- 
ing from my father, for there also was Con- 
sider Dillaway. I went once more to the 
meeting-house, but my eyes filled with tears, 
and I could not trust myself to look at him 
while he sang: 


Il.—THE SAPPHIRE BUCKLES, 


My aunt Phylie was a woman of consid- 
erable fortune. Her house stood in the 
most fashionable part of Boston, overlook- 
ing the Common. As she had no children, 
|she was right glad to have us with her. I 
| was company for her, and gave her an ex- 
|cuse for giving dinners and drums, which, 
as she was still fond of society, and was a 
|notable whist-player, she greatly enjoyed. 
| Of my little brother Obadias she was not 
| overfond. However, as I took the charge 
|of him, and he came not greatly under her 
| notice, all went smoothly enough. She 
would not su‘fer that we should speak of 
| our father, who, she said, was a pestilent 
|rebel and a deluded man, who had deserted 
|his children. Nevertheless, she was most 
generous, and dressed me in such a manner 
that, though I had thought my pink padu- 
| Say fine, it was but as one of the plainest 
|of the gowns which I now wore. She also 
| took much pleasure in my voice, and caused 
| her spinet to be new tuned, to the end that 
| I might sing and play to her every evening; 
|but she would hear to none of the songs 
| that I had been accustomed to sing hither- 
|to. Her psalms were more often to the glory 
| of King George than to that of the King of 
kings, as witness this following, which was 
sung each morning at family worship: 
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“PSALM LXXV. 
“To the happy Accession of King George to the Throne. 

‘“‘ Britain was doom’d to be a Slave, 

Her Frame dissolved; her Fears were great; 
When God a new Supporter gave, 
To bear the Pillars of the State. 
‘He from thy Hand received his Crown, 
And sware to rule by wholesome Laws; 
His Foot shall tread th’ Oppressor down, 
His Arm defend the righteous Cause. 
‘Let haughty Sinners sink their Pride, 
Nor lift so high their scornful Head, 
But lay their foolish Thoughts aside, 
And own the King that God hath made, 
‘* Such Honours never come by Chance, 
Nor do the Winds Promotion blow; 
"Tis God the Judge doth one advance, 
‘Tis God that lays another low. 
“* His Hand holds out the dreadful Cup 
Of Vengeance mix'’d with various Plagues, 
To make the Wicked drink them up, 
Wring out and taste the bitter Dregs.” 

My aunt was a staunch Church-woman. 
Each Lord’s-day the whole family, includ- 
ing the negro boy Jack, repaired to King’s 
Chapel to hear a discourse from the rector, 
Dr. Caner, who was a vehement loyalist, and 
did often stir up my spirit within me by 
reason of the sermons which he preached 
against Washington and the Continental 
Congress. I liked much the grand and sol- 
emn music of the organs; but it seemed not 
meet to me that the walls and pillars of the 
house of God should be hung with heraldic 
banners and eseutcheons of man’s vainglory. 
Jack sat with the other slaves in the gal- 
lery, and being of an unrulie and mischiev- 
ous disposition, caused no small pains to good 
Mister Rutley, whose business it was “to ap- 
pease the boys and negroes and other unrulie 
persons.” The British officers sat in a great 
square pew beside that of the Governor, 
and my mind was often drawn from the Lit- 
any to a contemplation of their gorgeous 
uniforms. I think verily that I received 
more exercise of a truly religious nature 
from hearing the chimes of Christ Church— 
Devotion having the habit of entering my 


soul through the door of Music—than from | 


any other thing during my stay in Boston. 


So came on the winter of 1775 and 1776, 


but with such exceeding mildness that it 
seemed a mark of Divine favour to our half- 
cloathed soldiers in the field. My aunt saw 
a great deal of society. General Howe him- 
self was not seldom at her house. By his 
gracious and worshipful presence, as well 
as through the person of his brother, Lord 
Howe, slaine at the battle of Ticonderoga in 
our defence in the former war, he had stolen 
the hearts of the greater part of the people. 
Among the officers who most did frequent 


my aunt’s house was one Colonel Arthur | 


Frothingham, to whom she took a mighty 
liking. His elder brother was a lord, and 


° 7 | 
my aunt could never divest herself of the 
notion that he would one day arrive at the | 
same dignity, whereas, from what I could | 
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learn, there were, brothers and nephews 
good as five lives between himself and 
coronet. He was of a comely and engag 

3 gag 
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exterior, but addicted to the vices of extray. 


as 
the 


in 


agance, gaming, and smoking, and witha] . 
great a braggart that I could not abide hin, 
But for this latter quality, I fancy it seryeg 
rather to advance him in the good graces 
of my aunt, for she could never tire of hear 
ing him tell how he went shooting with 
Lord this and Sir that, and that his sisteys 
rode to hounds better than any of the sport- 
ing men in their county. When my aunt 
heard this, and from other quarters that he 
was accredited to be the best horseman at 
General Burgoyne’s riding-school (for the 
general had converted the Old South Church 
into such a place of amusement), she asked 
him to give me lessons in riding, and caused 
a fine cloth petticoat to be made for me, 
But it fell out that I went no further than 
my first lesson, for the horse which he 
brought me was an unrulie and surlie beast, 
which, when he felt that he was not be- 
stridden after the manner of the cavallery, 
did break into a fierce run, and I, being 
thrown in the Common, and dragged so far 
as Frog Lane (now Boylston Street), was so 
grievously injured that I durst never after- 
ward adventure myself on so fearsome a 
creature. 

Now, also, the manner of songs was 
changed, my aunt taking most pleasure in 
such old English ballads as “ Chevy Chace ;” 
and Colonel Frothingham likewise, though 
his voice was in no manner to be compared 
to that of Consider Dillaway, did acquit him- 
self creditably, and we sang many worldlie 
and foolish songs together. He procured 
for me, also, much of the music played by 
the Royal Fusileers’ Band, which we made a 
shift to adapt to the spinet. It chanced of 
a certain day that we were practicing to- 
gether a carol for Christmas, which was 
then near at hand, and as the colonel sang, 


‘She with her bright eyes seemed to be 
The star of that goodly companie,” 


he placed his arm with much familiarity 
about my waist. At the same instant was 
heard the loud beating of the knocker and 
the laughing and stamping of some of his 
brother officers upon the front steps, where- 
at the colonel, being much abashed, did most 
inconsiderately fly into my aunt’s china clos- 
et and close the door. When the compa- 
nie was entered, my aunt having also de- 
scended to receive them, my little brother 
Obadias began to amuse himself in an un- 
seemly manner at the end of the room, 
ranging the chairs in line of battle and re- 
viewing them as he had often seen the of- 
ficers do upon the Common. Whereat my 
aunt did sharplie rebuke him; but one of 
the guests encouraged his roguerie by ask- 
ing him if he were playing General Howe, 





“an the saucie wight replied, with much 
poldness, “Nay, I am General Washington, 
and we have beaten the redcoats!” Then 
said the officer, with a feigned laugh, while 
my aunt sat speechless with horror, ‘“ Have 
vou taken any prisoners?” “Yea,” roared 
my brother, right lustilie; “I have taken 
one, and he is shut up in the china closet.” 
Whereat he did with main force pull open 


the door and discover the colonel, though he | 


on his side did resist, holding on to the pan- 
els with his fingers. 


My aunt was greatly scandalized, by this | 


event, so that for a time she forbade the 
colonel the house. I also had no great 
liking for him; but he obtaining a private 
conference with my aunt, did convince her 
of the contrary, and did ask my hand in 
marriage. Some time after this, I, not 
knowing what had passed between them, 
consented to go with Colonel Frothingham 
to the Queen’s ball, which General Howe 
gave at the Province House on the 22d of 
February, my aunt showing herself very 
anxious that I should do so, and having 


caused at great expense a new gown to be | 
made for me, far finer than any I had yet | 


worn, the upper part being of rich damask 
of a bird-of-paradise color, matching in tint 
my hair, and worn over a blue 2nd white 
flowered damask petticoat. My shoes were 
blue, with large rosettes ; I carried my aunt’s 
white and gold fan, and she caused me to 
wear her own jewels, which were sapphires, 
the most magnificent in the colony, and con- 
sisted of a necklace of large single sapphires 
set round with small diamonds with large 
sapphire pendants, and of two silver shoe- 
buckles of the bigness of my hand, which 
had been my uncle’s, each studded closely 
with sapphires, whereof some were great 
and some small. My aunt caused me to 
wear these two buckles in my hair, the 
one as a coronet in the fore and topmost 
part of my head-gear, and the other at the 
back asacomb. I saw none other ladies at 
the ball with jewels so magnificent. As we 
returned, Colonel Frothingham, with much 
condescension, and as one who demands 
that which is already his, did ask me to 
be his wife, saying that my singular merit 
and accomplishments did recommend me to 
an advantageous and honourable match 
with some gentleman of figure and fortune, 
and that he doubted not that both my pru- 
dence and my heart would counsel me to 
look favourably upon him. Whereat I told 
him very shortlie that I had never had any 
great liking for him, which I thought he had 
for a long time had the wit to perceive. 
With that we arrived at my aunt’s house, 
and though it was late at night, my aunt 
met us at the door and persisted that the 
colonel should come in, for the weather had 
changed, and notwithstanding the heat of 
our discussion, we were almost starved with 
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| the cold. She led us to her own room, where 
| was a good fire blazing upon the hearth, and 
her three fine silver tankards ranged before ; 
then I knew that we were to have some flip, 
and I was right glad, because the cold seem- 
jed to have gotten into our very lungs and 
stomachs, and because my aunt’s flip was 
better and stronger than that of any one 
| else in the colony. She took the iron logger- 
| head from its little closet in the chimney and 
heated it red-hot in the embers; then Jack 
brought the beer, the sugar, and the nut- 
meg, which my aunt mixed properly, filled 
the tankards, and plunged the heated log- 
gerhead within them as though it were the 
dasher of a churn. We then did our utmost 
to drink the flip, but the liquor was so ex- 
ceeding ardent that it brought the tears to 
my eyes, and I could swallow but a small 
|portion. After that the colonel did con- 
verse in a somewhat constrained manner 
with my aunt, complimenting her on the 
beauty and costliness of her sapphires, 
“which,” quoth he, “are worthy to be worn 
by a duchess.” “Then,” quoth my aunt, 
“must little Serena wed with a duke, for 
the sapphires shall be hers, though now I 
suffer her not to keep them for fear that mis- 
chance befall them.” Whereto the colonel 
consented, saying that it was meet that such 
treasures should lie in some sure place; and 
my aunt opened the desk that stood beside 
the chimney and shewed him the secret 
drawer, taking therefrom the Chinese box 
wherein she kept them. The colonel re- 
garded the drawer with much interest, and 
then praised my aunt’s flip so highly—say- 
ing that nowhere on Pudding Lane, where 
were the more part of the inns and houses 
of entertainment, nor at the Green Dragon, 
or the White Horse, nor even at the Noah’s 
Ark, which was the inn he did most affect, 
was to be found such delectable liquor— 
that my auht would have up more beer and 
brewed him another tankard, which, how- 
ever, the colonel would not drink, so that 
‘ay aunt, being a prudent woman and averse 
to having aught wasted, was constrained to 
drink it herself. 

Shortly After, the colonel took his depart- 
ure, and when I bade my aunt good-night, 
she sat looking at the jewels, with the log- 
gerhead’ in her hand, and I thought then 
that she had drunken overmuch, for she 
called me Duchess Frothingham, and said I 
should dress my hair with loggerheads all 
my days. I had scarcely gotten to bed when 
I fell into a deep sleep, from the which, how- 
ever, it seemed to me I was immediately 
awakened by a noise in my aunt’s chamber, 
which was next my own. Thinking that 
perchance she had fallen ill, and might need 
my help, I made speed to light a candle, and 
| all in my night-gown as I was, ran into the 
| hall, and into the arms of one who issued 
| from my aunt’s chamber. The next instant 
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my light was blown out, and I felt myself | would have gone too, had it not been for 
held strongly by the wrists; but I had seen | this recent affair with the colonel; byt her 
the face of Colonel Arthur Frothingham, | former liking for him was changed into ,, 
and was ware that he held the Chinese box | lively a repugnance, so that she was gla 
wherein my aunt kept the sapphires. I had | when the fortunes of war separated ther 
been too much affrighted to cry aloud, and | Washington now took peaceable Possession 
now it was the colonel who spake: “Go | of the town, and my father coming with hip 
back into your chamber, and see that you | was welcomed gladly and in a right sister}, 
report naught of this matter, or I will in- | manner by my aunt. ; 
form upon your aunt and yourself as reb- As it was a very raw and chilly day, when 
els.” Then said I, “General Howe is our | the evening was come he besought my aunt 
friend, and he will not suffer our house to | to prepare him a tankard of flip, whereat g 
be broken into and robbed by one of his | shade crossed my aunt’s countenance, for 
soldiers, nor will he believe idle tales con- | she was minded of the night of the robbery 
cerning my aunt, whom all know to be a/|and of her lost jewels. ’ 
staunch loyalist.” “Let not the daughter | me place the loggerhead to heat in the fire, 
of a rebel speak so confidently,” said the col- | and rang for Jack to bring up the beer and 
onel. “ Your aunt did but a few days since | the condiments. When I had opened the 
privily receive a letter gotten secretly into | little closet in the chimney, to my great be. 
the town from a rebel in arms, which letter wilderment I drew from the recess not the 
I have safely in my pocket, and will pro-| iron loggerhead, but the sapphire necklace 
duce if mention is made of this business.” | and buckles. Whereof the true explana- 
With that he pushed me rudely into my | tion seemeth to be that my aunt, having 
room, and having turned the key upon me, | drunk more than her wont of flip, did in her 
departed. | confusion of mind change the places of the 
| loggerhead and the jewels, insomuch that 
ing let me out, I told her what had chanced, | the colonel did break into our house to rob 
whereupon she went at once to the desk and | us of a paltry morsel of iron. 
found the secret drawer open and empty; 


However, she bade 


When morning was come, my aunt hay- 


My aunt was 
|so shamed by this occurrence that never 
a letter also which had arrived from my fa- | after, until the day of her death, could she 
ther, and of which she had not hitherto made | be persuaded to brew or to drink any kind 
mention, was missing; but she so feared the | of ardent liquor. 

colonel’s threat that she durst not make 


complaint of him to General Howe. It were | I1I.—THE WHITE COCKADE AND THE CRIMSON 


idle to say that we saw him no more at our F GROGRAM GOWN. 
house, whereat I wasright glad; and though | Not long after this event my father was 
my aunt would say that it was not because ordered South, and I saw him no more, nei- 
he was a Tory that he had acted so vilely, | ther did any event of importance transpire, 
and that the more part of his companions | until the autumn of 1778, when he obtained 
would blush for his conduct, yet I marked | a furlough and was with us for some time. 
that from this time her zeal for the King’s | At this time also Boston again showed some- 
cause did wonderfully abate. what of a gayety of pera drums, of 
I attended but one more social entertain- | which we had had great lack since the de- 
ment in Boston that winter, one of a series parture of the British. For at this season 
of plays at Faneuil Hall, and the only play | President Hancock and the Marquis de la 
that I have ever seen in Boston. It was a Fayette were in the town, the-Count d’Es- 
travestie of the American officers, writ by | taing also had lately arrived with the French 
General Burgoyne, a great scholar and wit. | fleet, and the Boston ladies did their utmost 
The Misses Byles were present, being sent | worthilie to welcome their distinguished 
in Lord Percy’s carriage. I myself was at-| guests. The Marquis de la Fayette remain- 
tended by Ensign Plympton, a young Tory, | ed, indeed, but a few days, but he was every 
and member of the Loyal American Fenci- | where, and deservedly, the hero; for the 
bles, the only American company, if I re-| whole land worshiped his devotion and 
member rightly, organized in support of | sacrifice for the weal of a country not his 
the British. But we saw nothing of the|own. The Count d’Estaing, who had taken 
play, for it was interrupted by reason of ru- | up his quarters on George’s Island, had 
mors of fighting in Charlestown, which was | brought upon himself the prejudice and cen- 
indeed the beginning of the siege. ‘Shortlie | sure of many on account of the matter of 
after this, on the 17th of March, Generel | Newport, in that he obeyed the letter rather 
Howe and his troops sailed away from Bos- | than the spirit of his orders. The populace 
ton. Many of the loyalists went with him, were so angry thereat, and the remembrance 
some to Halifax, some to New York, and | of the French and Indian war was so fresh, 
some even to England. Among this num-/| that they could not accustom themselves to 
ber were the Fencibles and Dr. Caner, who | look upon the French other than as enemies, 
carried off with him the church registers, | and there occurred an unseemly and dis- 
plate, and vestments. I think my aunt | graceful riot, wherein many of the French 
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were maltreated, and the Chevalier St. Sau- | with Dutch lace of the finest sort, and worn 
veur killed. But Lafayette and others in| over a white satin petticoat covered with 
authority did interpose for peace. President | raised work of flowers and vines in em- 
Hancock also, to the end that the prejudice | broidery of white silks, the whole spread 
of the lower ranks might not spread to those | upon a wide hoop after the latest Phila- 
of the better class, did frequently bid the | delphia fashions. The ball was a brilliant 
Count @’Estaing and his staff, with officers affair, for the officers were all of fine ap- 
of the Continental army and marine, as well | pearance, and magnificent in white uni- 
as citizens occupying important posts, to | forms faced with scarlet, light blue, or green; 
dine with him at his mansion on Beacon | and though the greater part of them could 
Hill. My father was often at these gather-| not speak our language, they did so con- 
ings, and spoke well of such of the French | verse by means of bows and smiles and 
as he met, especially of one Louis d’Etoile, | pleasant gestures, and each withal possess- 
a young man of rank whom he did find much | ed so dancing a foot, that the young wom- 
to his taste. en did all declare them far more agreeable 
The house of President Hancock was at} partners than General Howe’s stiff and 
this time the centre of gay society in Boston, | clumsy soldiery had been. As for myself, I 
even as the Province House had been be-| think I never enjoyed a ball as much; 
fore, the great possessions and high position | though indeed there had been much gayer 
of its owner, together with his courtlie and | assemblages at the Province House, where 
fascinating manners, making itsuch. Mad-|the gentlemen who were not in uniform 
am Hancock also contributed by her affable | glittered in waistcoats of pea-green, canary- 
and charming disposition to its attractions; | color, or sky- blue velvet plentifully em- 
and though they lived in princely style, rid- | broidered with gold, and I have never since 
ing in a coach drawn by six bays and at-! heard music whereto the foot kept time in 
tended by several servants in livery, so pop- | the minuet more naturally, and as it were 
ular were they that none ever envied or| of its own will, than that which Lord Per- 
maligned them. On the evening of Novem- | cy’s band was wont to discourse. In the 
ber 5 President Hancock gave a grand ball | fore part of the evening, spying an exceed- 
to the French officers. He had used to give | ingly noble and graceful young man stand- 
such entertainments at his own mansion, | ing solitary and apart,I,as was the duty 
whereto he had added a long wooden dan-| of my committee, accosted him and asked 
cing hall; but on this occasion even this| him if I should find him a partner with 
was not judged to be of sufficient bigness, | whom to dance. Whereupon he made an- 
and it was given at Concert Hall. This|swer that he would be better pleased if I 
ball was more an affair of Madam Hancock | would dance with him myself, which I ac- 
than of her husband, and she invited to her| cordingly did, there being none who can 
house beforehand many of the first ladies | accuse me in saying, “ We have piped unto 
of Boston (who, out of all cities of the colo-| you and ye have not danced,” the din of 
ny, have ever been most forward in any work | fiddles, bass-viol, flutes, or bassoon running 
of public patriotism or charity, ofttimes to | always in my blood like to a fever. And I] 
the stirring up thereunto of their husbands | danced with him not the next set only, but 
and fathers) to aid her in devices for this | all following, thereby drawing upon myself 
festivity, it being understood that its main | the displeasure of the rest of the committee, 
object was the furtherance of peaceable | who said that I had deserted my duty and 
feelings between the French and our own) left double labor to them. I did not learn 
people. the name of my gallant, but I observed that 
It chanced that various committees, as| he had the most wonderful eyes I had ever 
of music, of flowers, and of dancing, having | seen; they did beam upon me with such a 
been chosen, another committee for the re-| searching, admiring, and withal so tender 
ception of the guests was made up of such| and respectful a gaze that I had no such 
as had any proficiency in the French lan-| thing so move me since the day that I 
guage. And I, being known for a great} heard Consider Dillaway sing, “Come, my 
glibness of tongue in that as well as in my| beloved,” with the strange new thrill in 
native speech, was set thereto. And hav-/| his voice. When the last set was danced, 
ing settled among ourselves that we should} he asked me as a souvenir of the ball and 
dress in red and in white, wearing the|of myself to give him the white cockade 
French cockade of white satin in our head-| which I wore in my hair, and he in turn 
gear, we presently dispersed. When my presented me with a striped and varied col- 
father heard this he was well pleased, for| ored ribbon which he wore upon his breast, 
he hoped that I should meet his new favour- | and had been given him upon some field of 
ite, Louis d’Etoile, whom he had bidden to} battle in foreign lands. Shortly after, the 
our house, though he had not yet come. | head of our committee took me aside to up- 
He gave me also a goodly sum wherewith | braid me for my lack of duty, and my fa- 
to make myself fine, and I caused to be ther, coming soon after to fetch me home, 
made a crimson grogram gown garnished | said that throughout the ball he had sought 
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in vain for Louis d’Etoile, and had only 
found him a moment before, when the young 
man excused himself, saying that he had 
met with so charming a young person that 
he had forgotten to seek my father in order 
to be introduced to his daughter. Whereat 
my father, though not well pleased, had bid 
him to dine upon the morrow. 

Great was my surprise to find when our 
guest arrived that he was none other than 
my chevalier of the night before. After 
this he came often to our house, and we 
found him to be a man “stuffed with all 
honourable virtues,” and so inflamed with a 
love for Liberty and a personal admiration 
for the Marquis de la Fayette that he had 
made him his example, and left all to follow 
him. His only grief was that he could not 
serve directly under so glorious a command- 
er in the more active warfare in which the 
land forces were engaged. As time passed 
by, I found my liking for this young man to 
grow more and more, the which gave me 
great pain, for had I not given my promise 
to Consider Dillaway, and though I had not 
heard from him, I doubted not but that he 
kept his troth to me with a leal heart and 
true. Being much vexed in mind, and chief- 
ly with my own unruly heart, which would 
prefer this fascinating Frenchman to the 
plain youth to whom I had given my word, 
I chanced one day to open my psalm-book 
to a hymn which Consider and I had oft- 
times sung together, and as I read it anew 
it came to me as a sign, and I could say 
with faith, 

“TI to my God my Ways commit, 
And cheerful wait His Will; 
Thy hand which guides my doubtful feet 

Shall my desires fulfill.” 
That same day my father brought a message 
from Consider’s family in Roxbury, none of 
them knowing what such message might 
mean to me, saying that he was without 
doubt slain, being missing after a battle 
in New Jersey, from which it was thought 
the British had carried away no prisoners. 
These woful tidings so saddened me, for me- 
thought that by my indecision I had wished 
for his death, and so was in a manner ac- 
countable for it, that I had no longer any 
heart for 

“The dull farce, the empty show, 

Of powder, pocket glass, and beau," 
and had much ado to keep from my father 
and from Louis d’Etoile the true cause of 
the changein my spirits. My father, indeed, 
took the reason to be that I was unhappy 
because our guest was soon to leave us, the 
fleet having orders to depart for the West 
Indies. And Louis d’Etoile himself, though 
possessed with as much modesty as is ever 
granted to vain man, did become imbued 
with the same notion, and pled his cause 
with such warmth and confidence as only a 
Frenchman can use without offence, urging 


me to become his wife, and that Without 
delay. “For,” quoth he, “who knows that 
we shall ever meet again ; and if I shoulq 
be wounded on some field of battle. yo, 

. 9 JU 
would then have an undisputed right to 
come to me and cheer my soul in its depart- 
ure on the great journey.” My father like. 
wise deemed it advisable that I should }yp 
married before his departure, and wait wit) 
my aunt the return of my husband, for he 
was about to set out himself. He knew not 
but that he might soon give his life for his 
country, and he wished to see me settled iy 
life before he died. My aunt also though; 
that I bid fair to become an ancient spin- 
ster, having now reached the mature age of 
eighteen, and advised my being wed with 
all haste possible. And so wed we were iy 
King’s Chapel, though not by Dr. Caner, jj 
being the greatest display that had here 
taken place since his departure, the organ 
which Handel had selected pouring forth 
his most joyous music, the bell clanging 
merrily, and all, even to the horses to all the 
coaches, wearing wedding favors. We were 
carried home in President Hancock’s coach, 
and Madam Hancock herself gave the wed- 
ding breakfast. Then my father and my 
husband departed, and I was left again with 
my aunt in guise more like to a widow than 
a bride. 

I had news from my husband after the un- 
successful affair of Saint Lucia, and after 
the victories of Saint Vincent and Grenada. 
I received also the following letter from him 
after the attack on Savannah: 

‘““My wELL-BELOVED,—Day before yesterday the 
Count d’Estaing, co-operating with General Lincoln, 
landed his troops and began a furious attack on Sa- 
vannah. We fought for the space of an hour upon the 
breastworks. Twice the American flag was hoisted, 
and I once planted the fleur-de-lys. It was a desperate 
assault, but all to no purpose. While we had been 
waiting in sight of the town, reinforcements had ar- 
rived, and we were driven back. Count Pulaski was 
killed, and Count d’Estaing twice wounded. I myself 
received a scratch, but that is of no consequence, save 
that your white cockade is all stained and spoiled. 

“Tam in the confidence of the count, and he says we 
are shortly to return to France. I can not come for 
you, so come to me, my beloved one. Write me when 
you start, and where in England I shall meet you, ad- 
dressing me at ——. All thine, Louis.” 


I did not receive this letter until long aft- 
er it was written, and had then to communi- 
cate with my father, so that it was not until 
the spring of 1780 that I was ready to de- 
part. 

Madam Hancock then placed me in charge 
of her very good friend Captain Scott, com- 
mander of a London packet, and gave me a 
letter of introduction to another friend of 
theirs, the artist Copley, at whose house in 
London I was to meet my husband. The 
letter which I wrote, informing him of this 
arrangement, went over in the same ship 





with me; and while waiting for him in Lon 
don, I improved the time by having my por- 
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trait painted by this artist, which I sent | 
back to my aunt to keep as a pleasant sur- 
prise for my father when he should return 
from the field. About a month following, 
my husband came for me and took me to his 
own home. 

IV._THE PEACH-COLORED VELVET. 

I shall have to pass briefly over my so- 
‘ourn in the pleasant land of France. My 
husband’s family possessed a small chateau 
in La Vendée, not far from Fontenay, which 
after several years passed to him by the 
death of his father. Together with my hus- 
band’s sister Ernestine, we passed our time 
alternately here and at Paris, the slight 
“seratch” of which my husband spoke be- 
ing of sufficient importance to place him | 
for a time upon the retired list of officers. | 
[ had the honour at one time to be presented | 
at court, and on that occasion was attired in | 
a peach-colored velvet gown profusely gar- | 
nished with ggld-lace. I was much touched | 
by the sweet and gentle manners of the | 
Queen, as well as by her marvelous beauty; 
and now I first knew my husband to be a| 
sad flatterer, for he loved most to say that I | 
resembled Marie Antoinette. I know not | 
which I most enjoyed at this time, the gay- 
ety of the great city or the simple pleasures 
of our country home, where our children 
were born, and where, with them, I looked 
from my pointed window to see the fields 
gay with cockles and Marguerites, with here 





and there a windmill slothfully stretching its 
great arms, like unto the sluggard awaken- 


ing from his slumber. The peasants were 
simple and kindly folk, and loved us right 
loyally, and never would we have been in- 
jured, even in the terrible days of the Reign 
of Terror, had we but remained with them ; 
for if the battlements of the chateau had not 
been strong enough to defend us, there was 
not a chaumiére in all the country which 
would not have received and secreted us. 
But at the first muttering of the storm my 
husband, thinking that he might be of use 
to his royal master, and that so long as La- 
fayette remained at his post there was still 
hope for the country, betook himself to Par- 
is and obtained a commission as one of the 
Body Guards under his old officer, the Count 
dEstaing, who was now commander of the 
National Guards at Versailles. 

For a time we all dwelt near him at Paris; 
but early in 1792, perceiving that the signs 
of the times did not betoken fairer weather, | 
but that, on the contrary, all went from bad 
to worse, the nobility now using what dis- | 
patch they might to quit the country, he | 
deemed it not prudent for his family to re- | 
main longer with him, and procured us pass- | 
ports to England as émigrés. For himself, he 
felt it his duty to remain, whatever chanced, 
by the side of his sovereign. Having dwelt 
thus for a year and a half in England, and 
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hearing but sorry tidings from France, the 
anguish of mind that we were in could no 
longer be supported; and leaving the chil- 
dren and our luggage with certain safe peo- 
ple, my sister Ernestine and myself did ad- 
venture to pass again, under false names, 
into France. When we reached Paris, mat- 
ters lacked but little of the worst. I made 
myself known to some former servants, who 
now kept a little wine shop, and with whom 
I lodged; but it was with the greatest dif- 
ficulty and after long search that I found 
my husband. The royal family were in pris- 
on, the Body Guards disbanded and most of 
them killed—though some had the good for- 
tune to escape, and others to secrete them- 
selves, among these last being him we sought. 
Through the help of my host, the wine-mer- 
chant, my husband’s former lackey, we found 
him, disguised and hidden. The sight of me 
lid but cause him the most poignant dis- 
“T had thought you safe out of this 
whirlpool of death,” quoth he, “and now I 
know not how you may escape.” “Then will 
I share your fate,” said I. But he charged 
me on no account to be rash, but to strive 
to live for our children. “If Iam arrested,” 
quoth he, “make no attempt to see me; you 
would only seal the destruction of each of 

” After gently upbraiding me in these 


tress. 


us. 
words, he took leave of me in the most loy- 
ing manner, saying that it did indeed great- 
ly move him to see what risks I and his sis- 
ter had run for the sake of seeing him again, 
that he thanked God for this last opportu- 
nity to clasp us to his heart, that his trust 
was in Christ, and he was not afraid to die. 
He looked worn and tired, and he said that, 
by reason of great anxiety, he had not slept 
for the space of three nights. “ But I shall 
soon be at rest,” quoth he; and with that 
he laid his head upon the table before him, 
and repeated this verse, wherewith I had 
been wont to put our children to bed: 


* Sleep, downy sleep, come close mine eyes, 
Tired of beholding vanities.” 


After the which he took leave of us, full 
loath to go, for we would fain have remain- 
ed with him, but he constrained us; and 
when Ernestine, sobbing, would not say 
adieu, but only au revoir, he consented, point- 
ing upward. 

Some days after, a woman of a wild ap- 
pearance thrust into my hand a crumpled 
paper, on which was written: “Prison of 
the Conciérgerie, August 20. Aw revoir.” 
Then we knew that the bolt had fallen, 
and that there was no hope. I was stand- 
ing, when the message came, in the back part 
of the little wine shop. There was but one 
customer in the room, and he seemed to be 
reading; but when I rightly understood the 


was no longer any forcé in my knees, and I 
fainted and fell. When I came out of my 
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trance, I found the gentleman, whom at first | 
I did not recognize, talking earnestly with 
the keeper of the shop. Seeing that I had 
somewhat recovered, he approached me, and 
1, “ Serena Pyncheon, how does it happen 
that I meet you in this God-forsaken land ?” | 
Then I told Colonel Frothingham—for it was 
indeed he—all my sad story, and besought 
his aid, for I knew not whether I should find | 
in him a friend or foe. “Be not afraid,” | 


| 


salt 


quoth he; “I have a government position 
here, and I doubt not but I shall be able to | 
get you out of this accursed country ;” and | 
with that he hastily bade me adieu and de- | 
parted. Two days thereafter he came again, 
and said that he had gotten me a passport 
as an English lady—whereto my blonde hair 
and knowledge of the English tongue com- | 
ported—and one for Ernestine as my maid. | 
And when I had observed the passport, I saw 
that the name of the English lady was Mis- 
tress Arthur Frothingham; for he being well | 
known to the authorities, it was the easier | 
to procure a permission of departure for his 
wife. Having made all haste to throw a| 
few matters together into a traveling-sack, 
we committed ourselves to the guidance of | 
the colonel; and as we rode together toward 
the place from whence the diligence set forth, | 
he said to me, in English: “TI have long de- | 
sired an occasion to make some reparation 
for my villainous conduct while in America; 
and if through my humble efforts you come 
off safe from this adventure, I beg of you to 
forget my base action in the past. I have 
naught to say in defence of myself, except 
that I was grievously tempted, being sore | 
pressed by debt, and that my conscience has 
since caused me to suffer most intolerable 
pains. Lest I be again tempted in like 
manner, I carry continually with me this 
small iron.” 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


} 


Seeing that his contrition was unfeigned, 
I bethought me of some word of comfort 
which I might give him from the Script- 
ures; but it seemed to me that I heard the | 
voice of one singing ; the voice and the song | 
were in like manner familiar, and I repeat- | 
ed the words to the repentant man at my 
side: 


“**Though ye have lain among the pots, 
Like doves ye shall appear, 
Whose wings with silver and with gold, 
Whose feathers covered are.’” 
I had no time to make a fitting explanation, 
but I think he rightly understood it, for a 
pleasanter expression than I had ever seen 
upon it lighted his handsome face, and we 
bade each other farewell; nor from that time 
to this have I seen Arthur Frothingham 
more. 
V.—THE PUCE-COLORED SATIN. 
Many more dolorous and heavy days we 
spent in England, the fact of my widowhood 
coming to me with the certainty of the exe- 
cution of Louis d’Etoile, aristocrat, at the 


prison of the Conciérgerie on the ever-mem. 
orable 3d of September. I had had no hope 
and so the news brought me no additions) 
affliction ; but not so my sister-in-law , 
was of a playful and merry disposition, ang 
presently sank into so profound a me] 
choly that it was impossible to rouse her 
therefrom, in which state she shortly do. 
parted this evil life, with all joy in the hope 
of a speedy reunion with her brother. My 
husband’s commander and faithful friend. 
the Count d’Estaing, who had won honours 
for France against the English in India be. 
fore his exploits in America, was likewise 


» Who 


an- 


| guillotined on the 28th of April following, 


his last words before the tribunal being. 
“When you have cut off my head, send it to 
the English ; they will give you a high price 
for it.” Lafayette, our hero, languished in 
a foreign prison, and there being now noth- 
ing to detain me in this land of strangers, | 
returned with my two sons, Louis Lafayette 
and John Hancock, to my éather’s house, 
nevermore, as I trust, to go out from it again 
until such time as I go to rejoin my father 


in the country without war to which he has 
| 


gone. Here, indeed, have I found many 
and sad changes, my aunt having also died, 
with divers of my old friends and compan- 
ions, but here likewise have I found much 


peace and happiness. My two sons have at- 


| tained honourable estates, the one as a sol- 


dier and the other as a merchant, and both 
are men of fine figure, of subtle parts, of 
honour, merit, and of understanding. 

The roses have overgrown the porch, and 
clamber up to my own chamber window, and 
when the sash is lifted, do even venture 
their sweet pink faces within, reminding me 
of the promise I gave with them long ago 
to Consider Dillaway, and that roses and 
promises are not the trifling and perishable 
things I thought them in early life. And 
so I close these memoirs, there being little 
more to tell, except that this past week, on 
the 17th day of June, 1825, I being sixty-five 
years old, did ride with my son Louis to see 
the laying of the corner-stone of Bunker Hill 
Monument, passing under an arch thrown 
across Washington Street in honour of the 
coming again of our beloved Lafayette, and 
bearing this inscription, improvised by the 
poet Charles Sprague: 


‘““We bow not the neck, and we bend not the knee, 
But our hearts, Lafayette, we surrender to thee.” 


During his stay in Boston the Marquis de 
la Fayette dined at our house, and we had 


,much comfortable converse together con- 
| cerning affairs in France and in America; 
|and we have met again at the house of 
| Madam Hancock (who, since the death of 


her husband, has married Captain Scott, 


under whose care I first went to England), 
| all three of us thankful to that Providence 


which had permitted us to clasp hands after 





so many and varied vicissitudes. It is the 
last meeting with old friends that I can ex- 
pect ; they that danced with me at the 
province House or the Hancock Mansion 
sleep in foreign graves or within armorial 
carved vaults, and under ruder Puritan slabs 
of Copp’s Hill. I visited them but yester- 
day, and was minded of an English ballad: 
«Friends slumber here we were wont to regard ; 
We can trace out their names in the old kirk-yard.” 


One other event I must not neglect to 


mention. Shortly after my return from En- 


rope I sat once more in my aunt’s pew in| 


King’s Chapel, listening again to the notes 
of the organ, which was no longer decora- 
ted with the great gilt crown which had 
surmounted it in time past; all the coats of 
arms and escutcheons which had formerly 
been displayed along the walls and suspend- 
ed from the pillars, after the manner of Eu- 
ropean churches, had also been taken away, 
and the church itself was now Unitarian 
and not Episcopal. I was roused from my 
cogitations on the changes which had taken 
place by the voice of the preacher. It was 
not the regular pastor, but one who for that 


day supplied his place, and in spite of the | 


unfamiliar black gown and the whitened 
hair, which had no need of powder, I recog- 
nized Consider Dillaway. 
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| He had been taken prisoner by the Brit- 
| ish. and not exchanged until’ the close of 
| the war, and thus it was that we had all 
thought him dead. He preaches at a wood- 
jon meeting-house not far from my home; 
he is married, and seems to have forgotten 
| all the unhappy past, living most lovingly 
| with the partner he has chosen. She is not 
like his early love—gay little Serena Pyn- 
cheon, with her pink padusay and pointed 


lhat with its long white 


| plume; she is a 


sober-faced woman, far advanced in years, 
who wears every Lord’s-day the same puce- 
colored satin gown, and looks less to’ the 
Philadelphia fashions than to the assurance 
| that 
“The saints shall flourish in His days, 
Drest in the Robes of Joy and Praise.” 
And yet when the choir sings, 
‘* Come, my beloved, haste away, 
Cut short the hours of thy delay; 
Fly like a youthful hart or roe 
Over the hills where spices grow,” 





I have seen the pastor’s eye rest with a lov- 
ing and facetious twinkle’ upon the plain 
| face of his consort; and I have had all that 
| I could do to preserve a decent and seemly 
countenance, and not to create scandal in 
| the congregation by smiling back to him in 
| the pulpit—for, strange to say, I am his 
wife. 





GARTH: 
A Nobel. 


By JULIAN 
CHAPTER XV.—( Continued.) 
REVERBERATIONS. 
T must have been very near midnight 
when Garth reached Urmhurst, and 
paused a moment under the porch before 
entering. 
hour had waxed greatly stronger, and whis- 
tled shrewdly round the northeast corner 


of the dark and massive old house, and rat- | 
tled the rose vine which climbed over Eve’s | 
window, and rustled through the dried oak | 
It was a cold, sharp | 


leaves of the porch. 
night: winter was hurrying down from the 


Arctic Ocean, and would be here by morning. | 


From the valley came the white gleam of 
the lake and winding river, looking as if the 
frosty gusts were already beginning to shiv- 


er them intoice. The valley itself was bleak | 
and desolate, its brown woods and meadows | 


gradually paling to gray, until Wabeno 


lifted its shadowy, dim-gleaming barrier | 


against the further world. Many an Urm- 
son—all those old fellows whose dust lay in 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 


1875, by Jutian Hawrnorng, in the office of the Li- 


brarian of Congress, at Washington. 


The wind during the last half | 
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| yonder grave-yard, but whose lives Garth 
| had gathered up into his own that night— 
had stood where he stood now, and gazed 
across the bleak moon-lit valley till that 
immemorial mountain stopped the way. 
The stern Puritan, in his jack- boots and 
steel breastplate; the black-browed, hand- 
some, reckless soldier who followed Phipps 
to Quebec; the blue-eyed, swarthy mariner 
who had traded in the East Indies and in 
Acadia, and had traversed all the world be- 
tween; the Revolutionary captain in blue 
and buff, broad-shouldered, grim, choleric, 
and reticent—each one of them had leaned 
with folded arms against this stunted oak 
trunk, and had frowned at Wabeno as at the 
| symbol of an irremovable bar in the way of 
| success. But not one, Garth thought, had 
frowned from so heavy and unquiet a heart 
as he; for they, at least, had been forth to 
| wrestle with the world, and had done some- 
thing, good or bad, that had had a flavor 
and a fashion of its own, and was not, at all 
events, insignificant. But he, the descend- 
ant of them all, had done nothing; had only 
vexed his soul with doubts and broken be- 
ginnings and marrowless compromises. Yet 
| he was the heir of their qualities as well as 
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of their name. What was the clog in his 
machinery that prevented his bringing all 
this accumulated energy to bear? Were 
scruples and conscientiousness but an art- 
ful device of the devil? If he could pluck 
something out of his breast and fling it 
away forever, would not the world lie at his 
feet? If Christ, when he went up into that 
high place whence he overlooked all the 
kingdoms of the earth, had chosen to com- 
ply with his companion’s moderate condi- 
tion, would not His name have been better 
known and celebrated to-day than is actu- 
ally the case? 

Garth stamped his foot, and the heel of 
his shoe was wedged in the cleft of the gran- 
ite threshold, so that it required an effort to 
pull it out. It seemed as if that old Indian 
underneath had put forth a skeleton gripe, 
with the intention of dragging the young 
man down into the grave, and taking re- 
venge upon him for the injuries perpetrated 
by his forefathers. But this scheme of retri- 
bution did not meet Garth’s views; on the 
contrary, it brought him to a sudden, tin- 
gling recognition of the immense value of 
life, and of the inestimable possibilities 
which were within his power to realize. If 


he could but fasten his hold firmly upon | 


something definite and continuous, he felt 
that he could climb upward to the stars, 
even though the sins of twenty generations 
were piled upon his shoulders. Were not 
the worst of his difficulties, after all, imag- 
inary? - Had he not been a little insane of 
late? or, at least, might he not be visited 
presently by some luminous inspiration of 
genius, in comparison with which ordinary 
perception was mere purblindness? He 
passed his hand over his forehead, and was 
startled to feel how hot it was; and yet, 
how chilly was the wind! Heaven forbid 
that he should be taken ill at a time when 
something more than common good health 
was to be wished for! 


He opened the heavy green door and en- | 


tered the house. The kitchen fire was 
alight, and Nikomis sat smoking in the 
chimney-corner. On the table stood a joint 
of cold roast meat, while some vegetables 
were warming on the hob. Im spite of his 
long fast, Garth now felt little positive ap- 


vetite; however, he managed to swallow | 
£ 


somewhat, and then, instead of drinking the 
tea which Nikomis had ready for him, he 
asked the old lady whether she could not 
find him any whiskey. 

Being an Indian, it was entirely beneath 
Nikomis to manifest any surprise even at so 
unprecedented a demand as this. As for 
whiskey, no house in New Hampshire, ex- 
cept the meeting-houses, was ever known 
to be without it; and Urmhurst was no ex- 
ception to the rule, although the only mem- 
ber of the household who was in the habit of 
consuming it was Nikomis herself. Golight- 


| however, the young man was sensible of 


ley, indeed, occasionally took a glass, embel- 
lished with a little hot water anda lump of 
sugar, but neither Cuthbert nor Garth was 
inclined to keep him company. To-night. 
pervading shiver such as only a draught 
of fire could allay. He had taken cold, ang 
so potent, because unusual, a remedy could 
hardly fail to check its further progress, 

Nikomis grunted, and laid down her pipe, 
The liquor was not far off; in truth, she 
forthwith drew from her pocket a battered 
pewter flask which proved to be half full of 
it. She poured a quantity of it into a tum. 
bler, added a little water from the tea-ket. 
tle, and a few other ingredients, stirred jt 
up, tasted it, and then handed.it to the 
young man with a grunt of emphatic recom- 
mendation. He sipped it, shuddered, sipped 
again, laid down the spoon, and resolutely 
drank off about half of the mixture. ? 

“There’s something very genuine about 
that, Nikomis,” he said, with tears in his 
eyes; “I dare say I might get to like it in 
time.” 

“Ugh!” responded Nikomis, relighting 
her pipe and gazing at the fire; “dare say 
—dare say !” 

As was usual after supper-time, the kitch- 
en was unlighted save for the flickering fire- 
light, and even this had now subsided to a 
ruddy glow, which served to illumine hardly 
more than the cavernous fire-place. Garth 
drew the antique oaken chair far up on the 
hearth, and held his hands toward the em- 
bers, while his dusky companion puffed at 


| her pipe, and the slowly emitted smoke hung 


and swayed in fine clouds until it came 
within the draught of the chimney, which 
whisked it suddenly upward and out of 
sight. It was a snug old place-—this chim- 
ney-corner, and just now it seemed to Garth 
to contain the only bit of human life that 
was left in the world. Here sat Nikomis 
and himself, types and compendiums of two 
hostile peoples, literally hobnobbing togeth- 


| er in the most amicable manner imaginable. 


All the bitterness of a traditional and hered- 
itary enmity had simmered down to yonder 
pungent noggin of punch, or was vanishing 


| into oblivion along with the fumes from the 


Indian’s pipe bowl. But this was only be- 
cause they were the last of their race; all 
the rest had been exterminated on both 
sides; and Nikomis and he, having before 
them the alternative of either scalping each 
other, or of making up all grievances over 
a feast of whiskey and tobacco, had wisely 
decided upon the latter course, and had 
thereby become aware, at this late day, what 
pleasant company they had been denying 
themselves during the latter centuries. 
“What a good thing it would have been, 
Nikomis,” said Garth, “if that old sachem 
of yours and my contemporary ancestor could 
have come to an understanding as cozy and 
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<ensible as this, instead of pitching into one 
another with blunderbusses and tomahawks! 
I wish you had been sitting here two hun- 
dred years instead of ten. But two hundred 
years ago you would have brewed me a cup 
of poison instead of a glass of grog.” 

The fire in the old lady’s pipe bowl glow- 
ed and dulled again, but she said nothing. 
Garth took another sip from his tumbler, 
and continued : 

“ Nikomis, I know you represent the pos- 
terity of the old sachem; but unless you are 
something besides that, the account between 
us is not balanced yet. For the ground on 
which this house stands belongs to you, and 
we have given you nothing for it but house- 
room; not to speak of the iniquitous way 
we became possessed of it. I shouldn’t feel 
easy, nor would you, I should think, if things 
were left so uneven as that. But I sus- 
pect—tell me if I’m not right—that it was 
your people who stole away my aunt Eve. 
That was a revenge worth having, Nikomis. 


You were a young woman then, I suppose; | 


but perhaps you saw it done. 
not ?” 


Did you 


“Why you ask, Garth?” grunted the In- | 


dian, after a pause. 
um ?” 

“Much difference, Nikomis. We violated 
the sachem’s grave, and killed its defend- 
er; but if you took away Eve, we’re not less 
than quits. We’ve paid for your grave, and 
all that’s in it. 
else but you, and Heaven would have per- 
mitted none but you to take her.” 

“Nikomis old squaw—know nothing— 
um. What we do with Eve? Think we 
scalp—um ?” 

Garth shook his head. “You would nevy- 
er have brought her scalp to Urmhurst. 
But it might be worth your while to know 
whether she lived to marry one of your 


“ What-a-difference— 


tribe, Nikomis; for if so, Urmhurst and a} 
great deal of money (only there is no mon-| 


ey, I’m afraid) would belong to her chil- 
dren.” 

“Um! Why you talk so, Garth? 
mis old squaw—pappoose all dead. Tribe 
all dead too. Why you talk so—um ?” 

“T talk of what I wish were true,” return- 
ed he, grasping his hair with both hands, 


Niko- 


and resting his elbows on his knees. “I can | 


conceive of nothing better than to leave this 
blood-stained old Urmhurst to a descendant 
of your side and mine. The legacy was to 
wait for fifty years, and they’re not out yet. 
If you know where the heir is, Nikomis, 
bring him out. It isn’t your sachem, but 
we Urmsons, who have really been buried 
underneath this great heavy house all these 
generations past. We built it to last a thou- 
sand years, and all the result is that it 
presses us down like a ponderous, inevitable 
curse. No good will come to us till it is ei- 
ther got into other hands or burned down.” 
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“Ugh!” assented Nikomis, with smoky ut- 
terance. “Big house—big curse—ugh!” 

“A wigwam is much better,” continued 
Garth; “better even than a grave, at least 
so far as other people are concerned. A 
grave is a selfish luxury, apt to make a quar- 
rel among survivors. Only the last man— 
supposing him to have dug his own pit be- 
forehand—can drop into it with the certain- 
ty of not causing a spirit of strife to rise up 
out of it. Nikomis, do you know that ’m 
going to be married ?” 

He raised his head as he made the in- 
quiry, but his interlocutor answered only 
with a puff of smoke; so he resumed his for- 
mer position, and continued: “And since 
my wife wants to see the world, we shall 
probably leave Urmhurst to my father and 
you. You must take care of him till we 
come back.” 
| “How long-a-that ?” demended Nikomis. 

Garth gave a gruff, short laugh. “A year 
or more—as long as the whim lasts.” 

“Cuthbert dead in a year,” observed the 
sibyl, gravely. ‘“ Nikomis too, maybe.” 

“My father dead in a year!” repeated 
Garth, roughly, but with a momentary sink- 
ing of the heart. He sat upright in his chair 
| and looked hard at the wrinkled bronze stat- 
ue that smoked so impassively in its sombre 
niche. After a pause he took the tumbler 
from the hob and slowly drank what was 
left of the contents, then cleared his throat, 
and said, very gently, “ My father is not an 
|old man, Nikomis.” But the old Indian, 
| having committed herself to an assertion, 
| was evidently resolved that it should stand 
| unaltered, right or wrong. Meanwhile her 
| ominous words, whether justifiable or not, 
| sank, during the few minutes’ silence that 
ensued, so deeply into Garth’s centre of ex- 
istence, that the outward effect was the same 
| as if they had altogether passed out of his 
memory. He made no further allusion to 
them ; he could not talk—could hardly think 

so far below the surface as they lay. Nev- 
ertheless, they could tinge every drop of 
blood that coursed through his veins. Only 
one recognizable reflection on the subject 
made its way to the light at this time: it 
took the form of a resentful impulse against 
his uncle and Mrs. Tenterden. ‘ Meddle- 
some fools!” he whispered, setting his teeth 
hard together; “they’ve been babbling their 
nonsense here, and she got it from them.” 

“That was a good punch,” he remarked, 
presently; “I believe it’s gone to my head 
and made me talkative. Suppose you let 
me have a pull at your pipe,” he added, ob- 
serving that Nikomis was knocking out the 
dead ashes preparatory to refilling it. She 
recharged it, still silently, and handed it to 
him. It was an old red clay pipe, curiously 
chased about the bowl—such a pipe as the 
sagamores might have smoked in the time 
| of Columbus or earlier. As Garth took it, 
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and set it going with a brand from the fire, | she did speak, her utterances were apt to 
it occurred to him that it was one of Niko-| be discouragingly curt and monosyllabic, 
mis’s most precious possessions, and had | Rare, indeed, was it for her to unbend go 
never, so far as any body knew, been seen | far as she had done to-night. Garth ag. 
in another mouth than hers since her ap- cribed it to the calumet, which, for al] } 
pearance in Urmsworth. Her present sur- | knew, might hold the only charm capable 
render of it, therefore, must be looked upon | of thawing her out. At all events, she had 
as a really extraordinary piece of condescen- | never been so communicative to him before, 
sion. “The calumet of peace, Nikomis,” he | The distinction might have flattered him 
said, with a smile, as he puffed out the first more, had not his eye happened at this june. 
gray cloud. “This ought to complete my/|ture to light upon his own empty punch 
cure.” glass. This, by reminding him of one thing. 
The swarthy sibyl took a dry stick of | suggested another, from which he made bold 
wood from the oven and laid it on the glow- | to infer a third, thus reaching a conclusion 
ing embers. It quickly caught fire, and| which probably did Nikomis injustice, she 
flooded Garth’s face and figure with dan- | being a temperate person in her degree, | 
cing light. She studied him for a moment | was more likely, indeed, that Garth’s own 
with her wrinkled eyes, and then asked, ab- | judgment had been thrown a trifle out of 
ruptly, balance by his unwonted indulgence, else 
“ How you like Sam—um ?” he would not have been so easily suspicious, 
“T ought to like him, since I gave him a “But I thought Madge was to be my 
thrashing,” replied the young man, meeting | squaw,” he said, laughing. “If Sam means 
her look with a glance of momentary curios- | to fight me for her again, I think I can beat 
ity; “and if he’d confessed the lie I thrash-| him still. But will no one else suit him ?” 
ed him for telling, no doubt we’d have been “He take Madge—you take Elinor!” 
good friends till now. But I think that | grunted the sibyl, as composedly as before, 
white rascal who, you say, was his father,| “You're not a good match-maker,” ob- 
spoiled him. But I dare say he’s improved served Garth, growing grave again. “It’s 
since he was here. Have you heard of him|a more complicated business with us than 
lately ?” with the red people. But I’ll make this bar- 
“Ugh! he great man now: very rich. | gain with you,” he added, smiling once more 
Come here by-’n’-by. Ugh! very rich.” —for he was in a singular mood, rather of 
Garth was aware that Nikomis had re- profound shallowness than of shallow pro- 
ceived occasional intelligence of Sam’s be- | fundity, but, at all events, more or less defi- 
ings and doings ever since he went away; | ant and reckless—“if Madge tells me that 
but this was the first time she had ever vol- | she prefers Sam to me; and if, then, Miss Go- 
unteered any information about him; and | lightley offers me her hand, I’ll take it.” 
Garth, not having potent faith in his old “Ugh! ugh!” assented Nikomis; and as 
associate’s manly worth, had delicately for- | if to ratify the agreement, she stretched out 
borne to push his inquiries beyond the|a dark talon for the calumet. ‘“ What-a- 
bounds of formal politeness. But the idea | good-a-have wrong squaw—um? Sam rich 
of Sam in the character of a great and | man, take Madge; you picture man, take Eli- 
wealthy man came as an amusing surprise.. | nor. Tell you what, Garth, you not very 
“Tm glad to hear it,” he said, in his deep, | wise. You think Madge care for you?” 
kindly tones. “Sam will stay with us while | Here Nikomis made a sound in her throat 
he’s here, I hope—unless, that is, he has got | like a crow cawing under its breath, at the 
a family along with his other riches? We | same time shaking her head slowly. “You 
might not have room for a wife and chil-| not very wise.” 
dren.” | These deliberate attacks upon the very 
“Nosquaw yet,” rejoined Nikomis, with her | roots of his hopes and happiness might have 
characteristic grunt. “Sam get squaw here. | irritated him coming from any other mouth 
He live here; not go’way. Great man.” | than Nikomis’s, or dismayed him, but that 
“ And who is his squaw to be ?” inquired | the one thing which he believed in more 
Garth, pleasantly. | unalterably than in any thing else was 
“ Madge his squaw,” replied Nikomis, with | Madge’s unalterable affection for him. As 
the most phlegmatic composure. | for poor Sam, if Garth could have accept- 
Garth stared a moment, amazed, but, on | ed the idea that the vagabond half-breed 
second thoughts, laughed very good-natur- | was really capable of loving her, he would 
edly. He was not so used to conversation | nave felt a great deal of compassion and a 
with this fantastic old personage as to be | slight increase of respect for him. But he 
always prepared for her peculiar and un-/ saw in old Nikomis’s grotesque utterances 
heralded flashes of humor. In fact,she was | only the half-cunning, half-senile attempts 
one of the most difficult people in the world | of a tenacious, but narrow and decaying, 
to get on familiar terms with. Often she mind to realize a long-cherished though 
would not vouchsafe a word to any body hitherto undiscovered purpose. And—his 
for days or even weeks together; and when | mood to-night being, as I have said, some- 
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GARTH. 


what rec ‘kless pam 4 defiant, owing either to 
the whiskey, or to the peculiar effect upon 
his brain of the chill he had got while dream- 
ing in the woods beneath the moon, or to 
the stress of things in general—he chose 
to amuse himself by humoring the ancient 
squaw’s whim. He felt free to converse 
with her in a strain of fanciful extrava- 
gance such as he could have permitted him- 
self with no one else, and which, just at this 
time, was especially comforting to him. He 
was grateful to her for being precisely the 
strange, unorthodox, half-savage creature 
that she was, and would not have exchanged 
her company for that of the most charming 
civilized woman in the world. He was aware 
of the stirring of something unorthodox and 
savage within himself, which rendered a 
contact with the Indian’s nature congenial 
and stimulating. 

“J can understand your knowing Madge’s 
heart, Nikomis,” said he; “you were inti- 
mate with her all the time I was away. 
But are you as sure about Miss Golightley ? 
If she were to refuse me, after Madge had 
left me in the lurch, I should be obliged to 
take off your Sam’s scalp.” 

The idea of a woman’s refusing a man 
who had made up his mind to have her was 
evidently beyond Nikomis’s primitive con- 
ceptions. What her own romance might 
have been is unknown: perhaps, after a 
good stand-up fight, she was knocked down 
with effectiveness enough to satisfy her 
maidenly scruples, and so ‘borne off to her 
husband’s wigwam; although the North 
American Indians usually managed these 
matters rather in a mercantile spirit. At 
all events the wooers where Nikomis was 
brought up had evidently been in the habit 
of carrying their point, one way or another; 
and when Garth suggested the contingency 
of Elinor’s refusing him, she replied, with a 
grunt of uncompromising contempt for so 
paltry an objection, 

“Then you make her!” 

“You are a true sibyl!” exclaimed the 
young man, with an outburst of grim en- 
thusiasm. “You’re much wiser than civil- 
ization, Nikomis! 
Why wasn’t all the world born Indian ?— 


might have felt as if I were alive then. Or 
beasts! why aren’t we bears and lions, in- 
stead of pottering about between heaven 
and earth, afraid to say what we think, or 
do what we wish? 
have no soul, and tear my enemies to pieces 
with my teeth and claws, and eat thom raw! 
ha! ha! ha! 
and law—only instinct!” 


tomary low but powerful bass voice, and 
with such savage zest as might have stirred 
Nikomis’s wild old blood better than a war- 
whoop would have done. 





Of course—make her! | 
| than either an Indian or a wild beast. 
all warriors and squaws and wigwams? I} 
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“Ugh! ugh!” quoth she; and after an 
interval again, with confirmed approval, 
“Ugh!” 

“But we are forgetting my uncle,” 
sumed Garth, after a short silence. 
don’t take Sam’s scalp, I must have his. 
thinks Miss Golightley belongs to him!” 

“Caw! his scalp no good,” 


Tre- 
“it 3 
He 


said Nikomis, 


with a motion of her hand, as if throwing 
“You take her— 

Caw! he nobody. 
’nd burn up! 


away so pitiful a bauble. 
he do nothing! 
put him-a-fire 
me fix him.” 

“Let’s get him and put him in the range 
now,” suggested Garth, rubbing his hands 
and chuckling. “ He’ll keep us warm while 
we’re drinking another glass of punch. Shall 
we take him whole, or split him up into kin- 
dlings ?” 

“No need-a-that,” replied the other, grave- 
ly; and then, peering at Garth through her 
cloud of smoke, “ you think-a-make fun— 
um ?” 

“Yes; fun worth making. What, you 
mean make-believe? No, no! burn him, 
and the house with him, if you like. That 
might be the best plan.” 

“You not wise, Garth,” repeated Nikomis, 
with something of the pride of superior fac- 
ulties in her manner. “Me burn him-a-not 
see him—not touch him. He go Boston— 
go London: Nikomis sit home in kitchen ’nd 
burn him allup. Ugh!” 

“Witchcraft!” exclaimed Garth, becom- 
ing suddenly enlightened; and truly the 
appearance of the old lady at this moment, 
bending forward from the shadow of her 
niche into the red glow of the fire-light, 
which kindled up her dark bronze features, 


Nikomis 
You take her; 


|the wrinkled eyes, the prominent cheek- 
| bones, the great hooked nose, and the wide 


thin lips, and flickered upon the grizzled 
lengths of coarse straight hair that hung 
down on each side of her furrowed cheeks 
—her aspect certainly was as witch-like as 
ever woman wore—* witchcraft! Nikomis, 
I had forgotten. You'll make a wax image 
of him, and melt it before a slow fire; or 
write a spell on a piece of paper, and light 
your pipe with it! Why, a witch is better 
Have 
you got the paper with you—or the image ?” 

Before Nikomis could answer, the con- 
versation received a sudden interruption. 





I want to roar, and | 


No right and wrong, and duty | 
|awake and knocking on the floor. 
This rhapsody was uttered in Garth’s cus- | 


There was a sound of low steady knock- 
ing, whence proceeding Garth could not at 
first determine. It seemed to come from the 
air round about them, Nikomis, however, 
immediately pointed upward. Cuthbert’s 
room was overhead, and evidently he was 
Garth 
sprang to his feet. The thought that had 
all along been hiding at the bottom of his 
} soul gave a leap, and stood naked before him. 
“Ts my father ill? Has he been?” 
Nikomis also had risen, and stood half 
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revealed in the glimmer, like a grotesque! Garth turned and went, threw open the 
apparition which the next moment would | door upon the black hallway, down which 
vanish altogether. After listening an in-| he strode with heavy but quick steps, and 
stant, she quietly resumed her seat in the | then bounded up stairs. His father’s door 
chimney-corner. | was ajar; and as he approached, it opened 

“ He all right,” said she ; “ powwow wake | wide, and he saw his father standing in 


his 
him up, maybe. You go see, Garth; maybe 


| dressing-gown, with a lighted lamp in his 


| 
” 
he want you. | hand. 


HYMN TO FREYA. 


I. 
Her thick hair is golden; 
Her white robe is floating on air; 
And, though unbeholden, 
We know that her body is fair, 
For a rosy effulgence 
Reveals the warm limbs as they move 
In rapturous indulgence 
Of grace—the sweet Goddess of Love. 


Like dew-drops ethereal, 
Jewels her white neck adorn; 
But alone her imperial 
Eyes make the dawning of morn. 
Oh! sweeter than singing 
She whispers—the birds burst to song, 
And golden bells ringing, 
The charm of her presence prolong. 


The groves where she passes 
Hang heavy with blossoms and fruit; 
In rich meadow-grasses 
Spring flowers at the touch of her foot. 
She loves best the roses— 
A rose branch for sceptre she takes; 
And where’er she reposes 
Droop willows o’er crystalline lakes. 
Il. 
By night, in fir forest, 
O Wanderer, astray and afar! 
When thy need is the sorest, 
Lo! a light, not of moon nor of star! 
Have courage, O Seamen! 
She glides o’er the tempest—behold! 
Her snowy swan-women 
Swim high in the azure and gold! 


Young Maidens, with winning 
Blue eyes, like the flowers of the flax 

Which deftly ye are spinning, 
Let not the fair fingers relax; 

Each spun thread she doubles 
With one that is golden and fine, 

A dream-thread that troubles, 
Yet maketh your task-work divine. 

III. 

Her home is in ether, 
Where Summer unfading abides; 

Its warmth from wild weather 
A limpid stream ever divides. 

Of the Unborn the warden: 
Their souls are as butterflies’ breath 

To the sweets of that garden, 
Till summoned to life and to death. 


There time and tide loiter; 
There sparkles the Fountain of Youth. 

Could we drink of that water, 
Sunny -gold were the gray hairs of ruth. 








But freely ’tis sprinkled ; 
It freshens the world with the dew: 
The morn-red unwrinkled 
To Skald and to sky-lark is new. 
Iv. 
Coy Queen of Heaven, 
A bride, before Odin, she flies ; 

As cloud by wind driven, 
Chased and embraced in blue skies. 
The Lady of Sorrow, 

Lorn mother of Balder, o’er meres 
And mounts, a sad morrow, 
She hangs in a heart-break of tears. 


She leaves the March meadow 
For Ygdrasil’s roots, deep in night. 
Queen Hel is but shadow 
Of darkness, and slinks from her sight. 
On Hel’s throne, the forces 
Of Nature, the rife under-earth, 
She stirs at their sources— 
And Death is but travail of Birth. 


v. 


The sun, like the leven, 

Shall die, and the darkened earth sink ; 
The stars rain, till heaven 

Is empty; the sea itself shrink. 
For, with flames for corolla, 

The All-life Tree shall flower and consume; 
Asgard and Walhalla 

Crash down in the thunders of doom. 


But she is eternal: 

A new earth she seeth arise; 
In loveliness vernal, 

From ocean and blesseder skies. 
And battle and murder 

At Balder’s returning shall cease— 
Balder and Hiéder, 

The gods of a heaven of peace. 


v1. 
She is all that is fairest 

In the world and the welkin on high, 
The grace that is rarest, 

The glow that is homely and nigh. 
She is Freedom and Duty, 
Frank Morn and the Veiling of Light, 
The Passion of Beauty, 

The Fragrance and Voices of Night. 


Divinest, supremest, 
Crowned Queen of the Quick and the Dead; 
She is more than thou dreamest, 
O soul of desire and of dread! 
She is Spring-time and Gladness, 
And rapture all glory above; . 
She is Longing and Sadness; 
She is Birth—she is Death—she is Love! 
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fie first white man who (so far as is 
known) visited Saratoga Springs was Sir 
William Johnson, Bart. Sir William, under 
a commission of major-general from George 
II., defeated the French army under Baron 


the 8th of September, 1755. In this action 

he received a wound from which he never 

recovered, and was frequently subject to 

serious illness. It was during one of these 

attacks that the Mohawks revealed to their 

“beloved brother,” War-ra-ghi-ya-ghy 
Vo. LIIL.—No. 315.—25 


BROADWAY, FROM OONGRESS PARK, SARATOGA, 


(Johnson), the medicinal properties of the 
“High Rock Spring.” Nor, perhaps, could 
there have been a stronger proof of the af- 
fection in which he was held by the Indi- 
ans than this act of giving to him the 
benefits of that which they had always 
sacredly guarded as a precious gift to 
themselves from the Great Spirit. Ac- 
companied by his Indian guides, the bar- 
onet, on the 22d of August, 1767, being too 
feeble to walk, was placed on a litter and 


| borne on the shoulders of his faithful Mo- 


hawks through the woods to the spring. 
Here he remained in a rude bark lodge for 


| four days, by which time he was so much 
Dieskau at the battle of Lake George, on | 


benefited as to be able to return to Jehns- 
town, part of the way on foot. 

The popularity of Saratoga Springs as a 
watering-place may be said to date from 
this visit. “‘My dear Schuyler,” writes the 
baronet to his intimate friend General Phil- 
ip Schuyler, “I have just returned from a 
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visit to a most amazing spring, which al- 
most effected my cure; and I have sent 
Dr. Stringer, of New York, to come up and 
analyze it.” Hence it was that the fact of 
so distinguished a personage as Sir William 
having been partially restored by the water 
soon became noised through the country, in- 
ducing others to make the trial. In 1770 a 
Dr. Constable, who resided at Schenectady, 
examined the water at Saratoga and pro- 
nounced it highly medicinal. In October, 
1777, Major-General Mooers, of Plattsburg, 


who was stationed after Burgoyne’s sur- | 


render in the vicinity, visited the spring; 
and in 1783 Dr. Samuel Tenney, a regiment- 
al surgeon in camp at Fish Creek, also paid 
« visit to the spring, and made some judi- 


for 
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uated inamarsh. There is no cony; 
for bathing except an open log-hut, y 
large trough, similar to those in use fi 
ing swine, which receives the wate; 
the spring. Into this you roll fron 
bench.” 

| In 1783 General Washington, ace 
nied by his aids, Alexander Har 
George Clinton, and Colonels Hum; 
and Fish, visited the High Rock on thei; 
return from an inspection of the northern 
forts, their attention having been directeq 
to it by General Schuyler while guests 
the latter’s house at Schuylerville. On thei 
| return route through the woods, when nea) 
the present village of Ballston, they 
their way. Near the bridle-path lived , 


at 


of / aA 
OO ANY 


SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON’S VISIT IN 1767, 


cious remarks on its uses as a medicine. In 
the summer of the same year General Schuy- 
ler cut a road through the forest from Schuy- 
lerville to the High Rock, and erected a tent, 
under which his family spent several weeks, 
using the water. For many years after its 
discovery the High Rock continued to be 
the resort of people from all sections of the 
country ; and when other springs were found 
in the neighboring village of Ballston, in 
1770, the chief drive of the visitors there 
was through the woods to the “ High Rock.” 
The accommodations, however, for a long 
time were of the most primitive character. 
“These waters;” writes Elkanah Watson, in 
visiting the High Rock in 1790, “are sit- 


his cabin door. They inquired the way, 
and Tom gave the requisite directions. The 
party accordingly retraced their steps a 
short distance, but, becoming bewildered, 
rode back for more explicit directions. 
Tom had by this time lost his temper, and 
peevishly cried out to the spokesman of the 
| party, who happened to be Washington, “I 
tell you, turn back and take the first right- 
| hand path, and then stick to it: any darn- 
| ed fool would know the way.” When poor 
| Tom learned whom he had thus addressed, 
|he was greatly chagrined. His neighbors 
| for a long time tormented him on his “ re- 
ception of General Washington.” 


| “Tom” Conner, who was chopping wood at 
| 
| 

















[he next year, 1784, another distinguish- 
ed person visited the High Rock, brought 
there by the advice of Washington, viz., 
Colonel Otho H. Williams; and in 1790 the 

her of the late Hon. Theodore Dwight 
iJso visited the spring, coming from Hart- 
ford on horseback. On reaching the spring, 
Mrs. Dwight found but three habitations, 
nd those but poor log-houses on the high 
bank of a meadow. The log-cabins were 
full of visitors, and she found it almost im- 


ossible to obtain accommodations even fer | 


two nights. 

Among the visitors to the High Rock in 
the spring succeeding Mrs. Dwight’s visit 
were a Congressman (John Taylor Gilman) 
and an aged gentleman, his friend and fel- 


low-traveler. One day, as the former, ac- 
companied by a young son of the woods- 
man with whom they were stopping, was 
returning from a hunt along a foot-path 
leading to the cabin, the aged gentleman 
meanwhile sitting on the door-step await- 
ing their coming, the boy, highly elated, 
ran forward, exclaiming, “Oh, mother, we’ve 
found a new spring!” To the question, 
“Who found it ?” the son replied, “ The Con- 
gress.” The aged gentleman then said, 
laughingly, to Mr. Gilman, who had now 


come up, “The spring shall always be call- | 


” 


ed the ‘Congress.’” Thereupon the entire 
household “turned out” and went down to 
see the wonderful discovery. At this peri- 
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OONGRESS SPRING, SARATOGA, IN 1816. 
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od it was necessary to climb over logs waist 
high to gain access to the new spring, the 
water issuing from a fissure in the rock, 
and being conducted to the giass through 
a wooden spout fastened into the crevice. 
The village now rapidly increased; new 
springs were discovered; a large frame 
house was built in 1802 by Gideon Putnam 
on the site of the present Grand Union, hav- 
ing for its sign a quaint representation of 
the adventure of “Putnam and the Wolf,” 
and thenceforth the “Springs” became the 
resort of those who were in pursuit of health 
and pleasure. 

The fountains of Saratoga will ever be 
the resort of wealth, intelligence, and fash- 
ion. As a political observatory no place 


|ecan be more fitly selected. Gentlemen are 
continually coming from and going to ev- 
ery section of the country; information 
from all quarters is received daily ; and it is 
| the best of all places for politicians to con- 
gregate. The great “combination” of oppo- 
| site parties and opposing interests, by which 
|General Jackson, Mr. Eaton, and Mr. Van 
| Buren were brought into power, and John 
| Quincy Adams turned out, was chiefly form- 
|ed here; and it was here that the old Clin- 
| tonians were sold out to “Jackson and Co.” 
| Saratoga, too, for a series of years, was the 
| head-quarters of the “ Albany Regency,” un- 
| der the leadership of Edwin Croswell and 
John Cramer—a combination which has 
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never bee equaled 
in its influence over 
the political desti- 
nies of New York 
State, and, through 
it, npon the nation. 

During three-quar- 
ters of a century 
Saratoga has enter- 
tained more persons 
distinguished in let- 
ters, human and di- 
vine, than any othet 
place of the kind. 
Time would fail to 
mention in detail 
the reception of the 
“Great Magician,” 
who, in the autumn 
of 1832, like the hero 
of a German melo- 
drama, came clothed 
in a storm; the ar- 
rival of Senator 
Douglas, amidst the 
thundering of can- 
non, in the summer 
of 1860; the great 
Whig gathering dur- 
ing’ the Harrison : 
campaign in 1840, and the speech of Daniel | more and Seward, and Sir Allan M‘Nab; or to 
Webster on that occasion to an audience of | descant upon the genial Irving, who for man) 
fifteen thousand; the tributes paid to Scott, | seasons occupied a cottage at the “ United 
Madison, Clinton, Clay, Calhoun, Tyler, Fill- | States,” or the individual traits of Way 
land, Fuller, Murray (Kirwan), Cheevei 
Kent, and a host of others equally dis 
tinguished. All that may be done is t 
photograph a few characters as they tlit 
across the camera of memory. 

In 1825 Joseph Bonaparte, the ex 
King of Spain, who with a numerous 
retinue was stopping at the “United 
States,” was present at a dinner party 
given in his honor by Mr. Henry Wa! 
ton. He was accompanied by his sister, 
Caroline Murat, and his two daughters 
Though a king, he looked very much 
like other mortals. His manners, dress, 
and equipage were wholly unassuming, 
quiet. and unpretentious, as was the case 
with the ladies of his family. The rank 
was there, and needed no demonstration 
In the course of the dinner, Bonaparte 
suddenly turned deadly pale, and, with 
the perspiration standing on his fore- 
head, turned imploringly to his host, 
gasping out, “ Un chat! un chat !” 

“John,” said Mr. Walton to his waiter, 
“take away the cat; it disturbs this gen 
tleman.” 

“Cat, Sir?” echoed John; “I can see 
no cat!” 

The other members of the family now 
joined in the search; and at last, sure 
enough, crouched under the sideboard 
FAO-SIMILE OF PUTNAM’S SIGN, STILL IN EXISTENCE, was discovered a little frightened kit- 
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ten. But it was not until Bonaparte had 
ain down for some hours that he recovered 


from the prostration into which the presence | 


of the feline had thrown him. 


The dinner was followed in the evening | 


pv a brilliant party. Among other literary 


entlemen present were Theodore 8. Fay, | 


Percival, Paulding, Irving, Verplanck, and 
Joseph R. Chandler. M‘Donald Clarke, the 


“mad poet,” was also among the guests. | 


Clarke did not remain long, nor did he cir- 
culate among the company. Most of the 
time he stood by the door, his pose and 


stvle the familiar attitude of the classic | 


Napoleon, with arms folded. His head rest- 
ed not upon his breast, but his eyes looked 
ip to the ceiling, while on one foot was a 
jack-boot, and on the other a large clumsy 
shoe. After he had left, Colonel Stone re- 
ated to the company the history of the 
stanza by Clarke that had lately appeared 
in the Commercial. It seems that Lang, in his 
New York Gazette, had alluded to “ M‘Don- 
ald Clarke, that fellow with zigzag brains.” 
The insulted poet rushed into the sanctum 
of the Commercial, blazing with fury. 

“Do you see, colonel,” said he, “what 
Johnny Lang says of me? He calls me a 
fellow with zigzag brains.” 


“Well, and so you are,” said the colonel. | 


“T think it is a very happy description of 
you.” 

“Oh! that’s very well for you to say,” re- 
torted M‘Donald. “Tl take a joke from 
you; but Johnny Lang shall not destroy my 
well-earned reputation. Zigzag brains, for- 
sooth! Zigzag brains—think of it, colonel! 


| must have a chance to reply to him in| 


your paper.” 

“ How much space would you want ?” in- 
quired the colonel. 

“T think I could use him up in a column 
and a half,” said M‘Donald. 

“A colump and a half!” said the col- 
onel. “Stuff! You shall have no such 
space. Tl give you just four lines; and if 
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| THE “MAD POET.” 


that will answer, fire away; but not one line 
| more.” 
The poet, thus driven into a corner, in- 
stantly wrote off the following neat epi- 
gram: 
“T can tell Johnny Lang, in the way of a laugh, 
In reply to his rude “and unmannerly scrawl, 
| That, in my humble sense, it is better by half 
To have brains that are zigzag than no brains at 
all.” 
| “There, colonel,” said he, “let Johnny 
Lang put that in his pipe and smoke it.” 

In August, 1828, Judge Cowen gave a fare- 
well reception to James Fenimore Cooper, 
who was to sail in a few days for Europe. 
; From the diary of a gentleman who was 
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present I quote the following 
reflections brought out by see- 
ing Cooper at this time: “To 
Mr. Cooper the loss of his prop- 
erty has probably been of more 
real advantage than the mon- 
ey ten times over would have 
been. It has called forth the 
slumbering energies of his 
mind, and given vigor and 
richness to his imagination, 
by the exertion of which he 
has acquired a proud name among the dis- | Indians encamped, sold their bows, canes 
tinguished writers of his country.” and baskets, and shot at pennies to show 
Saratoga has also been the residence of | their skill; and here, too, the militia met 
many distinguished lawyers, men who have | for drill, armed with umbrellas and broom- 
adorned the bench by their individual and | sticks, or, in default of those articles, with 

professional worth. Indeed, during one pe- | corn stalks. 
riod of its existence the village was the cen- Pine Grove was for a long period of 
tre of a galaxy of legal minds that cast a| years a much-frequented place. Few resi- 
halo around whatever came within the cir- | dences have seen more of the great celeb- 
cle of its influence. The names of Walworth | rities of the country, especially of her dis- 
and Willard, Cowen and Hill, Lester and | tinguished jurists and statesmen. It has 
Barbour, will oceur to the reader, while the known Daniel D. Tompkins, De Witt Clin- 
names of others now living in Saratoga, and | ton, Martin Van Buren, Enos T. Throop, 
also eminent in their profession, show that | Silas Wright, Churchill C. Cambreling, Will- 
the mantles of the departed have fallen | iam L. Marey, Francis Granger, Stephen A. 
‘ upon worthy successors. | Douglas, Millard Fillmore, James Buchanan, 
On the corner of Broadway and Vandam | Chancellor Kent, Judge Story, Judge Grier, 
Street yet stands the old homestead of the | Washington Irving, James Fenimore Coop- 
Walworth family, embosomed in a grove of | er, William L. Stone, Catharine Sedgwick, 
stately pines. These trees are all that re- | Mrs.Sigourney, Gerrit Smith, Generals Scott, 
main of a large wood formerly used as a} Wool, and Worth, Gottschalk the pianist, 
public ground, and a favorite resort for | and a host of others—Governors, Senators, 
guests and villagers. Swings hung down} and Congressmen, celebrated authors and 
* . between the tall pines, which in fair weather | soldiers, who have chatted in its parlors, 
were in almost constant motion. Here the | dined at its table, and walked about under 
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the shade of its pines. Chancellor Walworth 
never forgot an acquaintance. Every morn- 
during the summer season he looked 
carefully over the list of arrivals, and hast- 
ned to call on those he knew. The “Grove” 
as known the portly form of Joseph Bona- 
parte in tights, and the squat figure of Mar 
Yohannan, the Nestorian bishop, in multi- 
idinous folds of cloth. Clergymen always 
found a welcome here, whatever their type 
of faith or form of worship. Its traditions 
uray such names as Eliphalet Nott, Lyman 
Beecher, Drs. Sprague and Bethune, Francis 
Wayland, Archbishops Hughes, M‘Closkey, 
Purcell, Kenrick, and Spalding, Cardinal Be- 
dini, and Bishop Alonzo Potter. Methodist 


bishops have visited there, and at a very 
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bers of the bar, who, by going there instead 
of to Albany, were able to combine a little 
business with a trip to the Springs. A 
wood-box being covered with a carpet, an 
arm-chair was placed upon it, and a long- 
legged desk before it, and the little office 
was thus converted into a court-room. Here 
for many years distinguished counsel came 
to make, defend, and argue motions in chan- 
cery. Hither came Ambrose Spencer, Chief 
Justice of New York, John C. Spencer, Josh- 
ua Spencer, Charles O’Conor, Samuel Stevens, 
Mark Reynolds, Elisha Williams, Benjamin 
F. Bufler of New York, Daniel Lord, William 
H. Seward, David Graham, and many othe1 
men of equal mark, though of a later gener- 
ation. Here once William Kent and George 


PINE GROVE—THE RESIDENCE OF THE LATE OHANCELLOR WALWORTH. 


carly date a Catholic bishop from Canada, 
in quaint knee-breeches and large buckled 
shoes, whose zeal in the cause of temperance 
brought him in connection with the chan- 
cellor. Thither also came at various times 
innumerable missionaries from foreign parts, 
and occasionally a russet-coated elder from 
the Shaker settlements. 

The front-room in the north wing was the 
chancellor’s office for forty-three years. Any 
one passing the house might see him hard 
at work throughout the day, and his lamp 
was burning there still until two, three, and 
often four o’clock in the morning. In this 
same office the chancellor held his “ motion 
courts.” This was not only a convenience to 
himself, but generally agreeable to the mem- 





Griffin were pitted against Daniel Webster 
in a case involving the Illinois State bonds, 
which crowded the room, piazza, and side- 
walk with anxious listeners, until, out of 
consideration for these, the chancellor ad- 
journed to the Universalist church. “This 
sause does not end here,” said Griffin, in a 
tragic tone of voice; “we shall meet again 
at Philippi.” “Ay,” replied Webster, with 
a grim humor that convulsed the audience, 
“the learned counsel will meet us again at 
Philippi; but will they pay us when we get 
there ?” 

At “Pine Grove” the celebrated “spike 
case” dragged its “slow length along” for 
many years, in which nearly all our great 
lawyers had a finger. It was a reference 
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referee was to ascertain the increased y 
|of a party of manufacturers so rapping as 
aforesaid, and the consequent damaves ; 
| the other party having the exclusive rig}; 
so to rap as aforesaid. Mrs. Walworth ia 
in conversation with Governor Sewar ; 
| T wish you would explain what this eye) 
lasting spike suit is about; I don’t unde 
stand it.” “Indeed, madam,” he replied, « | 
| should be very much ashamed if you did. | 
have been engaged in it for several years, 
and I don’t understand it yet.” 
Chancellor Walworth had certain pecul- 
iarities while presiding in court which wer 
well known to the lawyers who frequented 
the little fornm at the Grove. In endeavor 
ing to master the points of a case he had 
method of his own, and it was necessary fo; 
| counsel to conform to it in their arguments 
| Those who frequented his court soon learned 
to humor him in this respect, but strangers 
were often annoyed by his interruptions and 
contradictions. He required not only the 
names of the parties and the general natur 
of the motion, but the peculiar character of 
,each one’s interest clearly stated, before he 
would listen to any argument or to any rhe 
CUANOELLOR WALWORTH. | torical preambles. A noted lawyer of Brook- 
|lyn once, after reading his affidavits, was 
case, Which the chancellor undertook after | endeavoring to enter upon his argument in 
the abolition of his office. The original suit | support of his motion. But the chancello 
was brought in the United States Court for was not satisfied. “I think,” he said, “ that 
the infringement of a right to give a pecul- | Widow Van Bummel ought to be heard fron 
ar rap to the head of a spike in the process | in this matter.” 


Touts 


“Indeed, your honor,” 1 


of formation, and the question before the | plied the counsel, “I do not see how thi 


INDIAN CAMP, PINE GROVE. 
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OOWEN'S STONE OFFLOE. 


widow Van Bummel can have any possible 
interest in the motion.” He endeavored to 
proceed, but was soon interrupted again : “I 
should like to know what the widow Van 
Bummel has to say.” After a hard contest 
for liberty to proceed, despairing at last of 


suecess, the counsel began tying up his pa- | 


pers, and said, testily, “ Well, your honor, I 
will hunt up this widow Van Bummel, and 
see if she has any thing to say; and if there 
s any other old woman in the United States 
or elsewhere that your honor would like to 
see, I will bring her into court.” 

Another old landmark yet standing is the 
“ Stone Office,” built by Esek Cowen in 1812, 
and in which were written Cowen’s Evidence 
and the Notes on Phillipp’s Evidence—works 
which are, perhaps, more extensively con- 
sulted than any other law-books extant. 
The latter of these represents a labor of 
eleven years, in the last three of which he 
was assisted by Nicholas Hill and William 
L. F. Warren. Here were written those 
learned opinions which illumined the Re- 
ports in the best days of our jurisprudence ; 
and here, also, was written Judge Cowen’s 
famous opinion in the celebrated “ M‘Leod 
case,” in which were discussed the question 
of perfect and imperfect war and other 
great national principles, and which by its 
learning and ability attracted universal at- 
tention. 

Judge Cowen was a man of untiring zeal 
in intellectual labors, with fixed habits of 
intense application; and while yet young 
he became a ripe and varied student, earn- 


| ing the reputation of being one of the most 
| finished scholars as well as one of the most 
erudite judges of the nation. He devoted 
never less than fourteen hours a day to 
study, often protracting his labors far into 
| the night. At such times he never consult- 
ed his watch, but used wax candles, starting 
with fresh ones every evening; when they 
had burned to the socket it forced him to 
bring his labors to a close. On one occa- 
sion he substituted for them a lamp, as re- 
quiring less attention in snuffing. The 
hours wore on, and the oil being unexhanst- 
ed, daylight found him still at his labors. 
He made the trial a second night, but with 
no better success, and was obliged to return 
to his candles. 

A little distance from the “ Stone Office” 
stood, until within two years, the house in 
which those talented sisters Lucretia Maria 
and Margaret Miller Davidson lived and 
died. It was an old-fashioned wooden 
building, with gable ends and moss-grown 
porch, and surrounded by magnificent elms, 
whose branches, meeting over the roof, had 
intertwined and clasped hands as though 
desirous of protecting the occupants within. 
It was, in fact, the ideal home for a dreamy 
| poetic nature. 


| nr . 9 . 
The earliest of Lucretia’s poems which 





| are preserved were written at the age of 
|nine years; and although a great portion 

of her compositions were destroyed, two 
|hundred and seventy-eight yet remain. 
| Margaret, sharing her elder sister’s precoc- 
| ity, began to write when she was six. At 
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ten she wrote and acted in a drama at New 
York ; and notwithstanding her sister’s fate, 
her intellectual activity was not restrained. 
So e: ardent, and fatal a pursuit is un- 
paralleled, except in the cases of Chatterton 
and Kirke White. Catharine Sedgwick and 
Washington Irving were, when visiting Sar- 
atoga, loved and welcome guests of the Da- 
vidson family ; and on the death of Margaret 
her poems were published under the au- 
spices of the latter. The remains of both 
the together with those of their 
brother, the lieutenant, also a writer of ele- 
gant verse, lie in the cemetery of the village 

a cemetery which, without the showiness 
of Greenwood, or the clustering memories 
of Mount Auburn, or even the picturesque- 


irly, 


sisters, 


xi 
\ 
A 


LUORETIA MARIA DAVIDSON, 
ness of Laurel Hill, still attracts by the | 
quiet beauty of its surroundings. 

It would be passing strange if Saratoga 
should not have known during its existence 


many curious characters. Of these none, 


perhaps, have excited more notice of a cer- | 


tain kind than a colored man who was 
known as “Tom Camel.” This person was 
decidedly an original genius. Like Yorick, 
“a fellow of infinite jest,’ and withal 

great shrewdness in some respects, he yet at 


times was in his simplicity a perfect speci- | 


men of the Southern negro. 
dom of the 


Like the wis- 


better the condition of his craft by declar- 
ing that the miller’s toll (one-tenth) 
small, 


too and therefore proposed a law 
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making the toll one-twelfth, was Ton 
of money; for when on a certain oc 
he was asked to pay a bill of one & 
indignantly exclaimed, “ A dollar I y 
give, but I have no objection to pay 
shillings !” 

The greatest and most historical 
sion, however, in which Tom figured was 
1849, during one of the visits of Madame J 
mel to the village. Madame Jumel, whox 
criminal intimacy with Aaron Burr had 
brought her into contempt (those were t] 
days when free-love doctrines were est 
mated at their true value), was then stay 
ing at the “ United States,” and she endea 
ored by a magnificent equipage to dazz] 





Canadian miller, who sought to | 


was 


the understanding, and thus atone for he: 


lel 


MARGARET MILLER DAVIDSON, 


| dismissal from the ranks of Diana. It was 
| the refore determined to administer to her 

| lesson. 
| Accordingly, one afternoon, when her car- 
|riage, with a numerous retinue of outriders, 
| drew up in front of the “ United States” to 
take her to the lake, lo! just as she drove 
| off, another equipage appeared directly fol- 
|lowing her. This carriage was driven by a 
villager in full livery, and behind, in a huge 
clothes-basket for a seat, sat another vil- 
|lager, in footman’s dress, while plainly vis- 
ible within the open carriage, and dressed 
up in woman’s clothes, sat Tom Camel, rep- 
resenting the former mistress of Aaron Burr. 
It was the custom of Madame Jumel, before 
|going out of the town, to drive slowly 
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iwh the main 

ive street, that 
rustic inhab- 

ts might have 
proper sense of 

r own insignif- 
cance; and before 
the trick was dis- 
covered, madame’s 
carriage, followed 
by her counterfeit 
in “double,” had 
paraded the en- 
tire length of the 
street, Tom Cam- 
el, meanwhile, fan- 
ning himself with 
a large fan, and 
bowing and courte- 
it to the 
crowds, which had 
now gathered on 
every side. Ma- 
dame Jumel by 
turns threatened 
and pleaded and 
offered bribes. But 
[om was inexora- 
ble; and the two 
equipages went to 


the lake and back OLARENDON HOUSE. 


in the same order. 
Owing to this exhibition, Madame Jumel|the great number and beauty of its small 
made this her last visit to the Springs. | fresh-water lakes. One of the most beauti- 
A striking feature of American scenery is | ful of these is Lake Saratoga, the best view 
of which is obtain- 
ed from the top of 
Caldwell’s Hill, on 
the eastern bank. 
There the scene 
which meets the 
eye is calm and 
beautiful rather 
than sublime. No- 
thing can surpass 
the gracefulness of 
the sweep of the 
hills which come 
down to the furthe1 
shore, or the charm 
of the prospect 
which the scene 
presents of native 
forest and cultiva- 
ted fields, in one 
part stretching up 
the hill-side, and 
in others spreading 
outinto rich plains. 
At a distance of 
one mile from this 
stand-point the 
lake takes a turn 
to the right, and is 
merged in the Fish- 
GEAND UNION HOTEL. kill, through which 
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t enters the Hudson. The lake can be seen 
from nearly every point of the compass. 
From the Catskills on the south, from the 
Kayaderosseras Mountains on the west, and 
from the French Mountains at Lake George 


on the northwest, it is distinctly visible ; | 


while from the top of “ Potash Kettle,” near 
the Sacandaga River, Lake Saratoga, as well 
is the vicinity of the Indian Pass in the Adi- 
rondacks, may be plainly discerned. 

The lake is about five miles in length, 


with an average width of one mile, it be- | 


ing the broadest opposite the promontory 
known as Snake Hill. This hill, which has 
of late years become so familiarly known as 
the starting-point of the intercollegiate re- 
gattas, has formed the frame-work of a Rev- 


olutionary romance from the pen of the late 
Daniel Shepherd, of Saratoga. The name 
was given to it by the early settlers in con- 
sequence of a formidable den of rattlesnakes 
that formerly existed half-way up its side. 
President Dwight, when visiting Saratoga 
in 1820, was informed that a few years pre- 
viously there was a man living near Snake 
Hill who had the singular power and still 
stranger temerity to catch living rattle- 
snakes in his naked hands without wound- 
ing the snakes or being wounded by them. 


He used to accumulate them in great num- | 


bers for curiosity and sale. But one even- 
ing, arriving at the Springs with a pair 


of these amiable playthings in a box, and | 


having disregarded the principles of the 


| 
temperance society, he heedlessly took them | 
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out of the box to show their docility. 
| perhaps, liking the familiarity of a ti 


ips 


| keeper, one of them bit him in the ha; 
| and his death ensued on the following 
In the vicinity of Snake Hill there | 
a year or two since, a half-breed India; 
| the St. Regis tribe, by name Pete Fran, 
To his little cottage it was the custom 
epicures to make regular pilgrimages, {i 
no one—so they all agreed—could cook 4 
fish as delicately and serve it as tempting); 
as Pete. When Pete Francis cooked t}, 
Lake Saratoga bass, fresh from the co) 
translucent depths, whence he had 
them with a skill that none could e& 
|criticism became dumb, and the appetit 
enjoyed a feast that 


a 
et 
of 


lingered long, 


As 


the memory of some pleasant ecstasy. 
Charles Lamb said of a canvas-back duck, 
the eating of one formed an era in a man’s 
existence. Pete, like all great geniuses, was 


eccentric and peculiar. With strong likes 
and dislikes, he had a keen appreciation of 
character, and was a great favorite with 
his distinguished patrons, among whom he 
numbered Governors, judges, members of 
Congress, and hosts of connoisseurs of all 
degrees of prominence. For the most part, 
he was a quiet, good-natured soul, strolling 
about with a subdued aspect, an easy and 
deliberate gait, in a state of entire free- 
dom from restraint, reflection, and want, 
and without any impulse strong enough to 
‘call forth his latent manhood, save—and 
with this solitary exception—when he had 
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hooked a five-pound 
pass at the end of his 
line. Then, presto! 
what a change! His 
muscles would stiffen, 
his eyes sparkle, his 
strils dilate, and his 
whole frame fairly 
ver with emotion. 
Pete was started in 
isiness some thirty 
irs ago by the late 
Hon. James M. Cook; 
ind though he was 
handsomely remuner- 
ited for his many 
years of unrivaled ca- 
tering, yet, like Dan- 
iel Webster, he never 
knew what it was to be wealthy. No bass 
ever escaped his clutch when oice it was 
hooked, but dollars somehow slipped through 
his fingers with marvelous celerity. Upon | 
first coming into this region he was, when 
quite young, employed by that renowned 
French caterer and keeper of the old Sans 
Souci Hotel at Ballston, Andrew Berger, and 
by him taught to prepare fish in a manner in 
which, I believe, he has never been excelled. 
Lake Saratoga was formerly quite noted 
for its remarkable fishing; and during the 
interregnum between the first and second 
battles of Bemis’s Heights, when the British 
army were in want of food, the Indians were 


accustomed to supply General Burgoyne’s | 


HIGH BOOK SPRING. 
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PETE FRANCOIS. 


table with trout of a delicious flavor caught 
in its waters. Shad and herring also were 
in the habit, before the mills were erected 
at the junction of the Fishkill and the Hud- 
son, of running up into the lake. Up to the 
year 1825 the lake was filled with trout; 
and even so late as 1832 the late Colonel 
William L. Stone, writing from the Springs 
to his paper, the New York Commercial Ad 
vertiser, states that a few of these fish were 
yet occasionally taken. But pickerel hav- 
ing been introduced into the lake in 1824, 
the trout very soon disappeared. The lake 
also has long been famous for its yellow 
perch (Perea flavescens). 
sut the glory of Lake Saratoga as a place 
for fine sport has, | 
am afraid, depart- 
ed forever. The 
cause of this is to 
be ascribed entire 
ly to the pernicious 
practice of “ spear- 
ing,” and fishing 
with “ lines” 
and nets a custom 
not only fraught 
with tenfold more 
danger to the finny 
tribe than legiti- 
mate fishing, but 
one that has con- 
tinued for many 
years, notwith- 
standing all en- 
deavors to put a 
stop to it. 

There is an In 
dian superstition 
attached to this 
lake which proba- 
bly had its source 
in its remarkable 
loneliness and tran 
quillity. The Mo- 
hawks believed 
that its stillness 


set 
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on 
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MYNHEER BARITYDT. 


was sacred to the Great Spirit, and that if a 
human voice uttered a sound upon its wa- 
ters, the canoe of the offender would instant- 
ly sink. A story is told of an Englishwom- 
an, in the early days of the first settlers, who 
had oceasion to cross this lake with a party 
of Indians, who, before embarking, warned 


her most impressively of the spell. It was 


a silent, breathless day, and the canoe shot | 
over the surface of the lake like an arrow. | 
About half a mile from the shore, near the 


centre of the lake, the woman, wishing to 
convince the Indians of the erroneousness 
of their superstition, uttered aloud cry. The 
countenances of the Indians fell instantly 
to the deepest gloom. 
pause, however, they redoubled their exer- 
tions, and in frowning silence drove the 
light bark swiftly over the waters. They 
reached the shore in safety, anfl drew up the 
canoe, When the woman rallied the chief on 
his credulity. “The Great Spirit is merci- 
ful,” answered the scornful Mohawk; “He 
knows that a white woman can not hold 
her tongue!” 

Stretching around the village of Saratoga 
Springs on its eastern side is a wide belt of 
low marshy land known as the Bear Swamp. 
In the early settlement of the country this 
region was remarkable for the number and 
variety of the wild animals it contained. 
It undoubtedly furnished a large portion 


of the game which caused Lake Saratoga | 


to be so well known to the Six Nations as 
“the place where the game abounds,” and 


After a minute’s | 


after the county 
comparatively 
tled up it sti 
sented fine op} 
nities for hunti) 
larger and sn 
varieties of anin 
Lying on the south- 
ern edge of Bear 
Swamp, and partly 
draining it, are 
bodies of water 
Lake Lonely and 
Barhydt’s Lake, 
Lake Lonely was 
originally called by 
the early _ settlers 
“Owl Pond,” on ac- 
count of the quan- 
tity of owls which 
were wont to gather 
around its shores and 
make night dismal 
by their hootings, 
On its eastern bank 
steep declivities rise 
up from the water's 
edge, covered with 
tangled firs and 
hemlocks, some of 
which, the growth of 
| centuries, rise above their fellows, till their 
tops, resembling so many spires, seem lost 


in the clouds. Standing upon the eastern 
shore and looking northward, the eye, sweep- 
ing beyond the smooth sheet of water, takes 
m the most southerly spurs of the Adiron- 
dack region, darkly wooded to their top- 
|most elevation. In the spring considerable 


torrents pour down the deep ravines into 
the lake, forming cascades of some magni- 
tude. One of these glens forms an echo al- 
most as distinct and powerful as the cele- 
brated one in the ruined bastion of the old 
French fortress at Crown Point. 

Barhydt’s Lake. was formerly—between 
1820 and 1835—a great resort, having on its 
banks a public-house kept by Mynheer Bar- 
hydt, a Dutch settler. This tarn is called a 
“lake” by courtesy. Sunk as deep into the 
earth as the firs shoot above it, it is surround- 
ed by a wilderness of straight columnar 
shafts, which “branch out at the top like 
round tables spread for a banquet in the 
clouds.” As late as 1835 it was filled with 
trout, though even then the shrewd old 
Dutchman foresaw the future scarcity of 
| this fish. In the summer of that year Col- 
|onel Stone writes to the Commercial Adver- 
| tiser, “ At Barhydt’s the sportsman is obliged 
| to throw all the trout he may take, back 
| into their native clement again, and pay by 
| the hour for the privilege besides.” 

Jacobus Barhydt was in many respects an 
original character. With all his astuteness, 
however, he sometimes overreached himself. 
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Joseph Bonaparte was at Saratoga 

1225, he offered Barhydt $20,000 for the 
Astounded at such a sum, Barhydt 

fused it, remarking that he “did not know 
hether Bonaparte was a fool or a knave.” 
old Dutchman could not conceive that 

he beauty of the place had tempted the of- 
fer, and suspected some sinister design. “If 
t's worth that to you,” he said, in closing 
the conversation, “it’s worth that to me.” 


Bonaparte, failing to buy in Saratoga, after- | 


ard bought a beautiful place at Borden- 


town, New Jersey, and thus Saratoga lost a 


king for a citizen. 

In 1839 N. P. Willis visited Barhydt’s Lake, 

d gave the following description of the 
old Dutchman: 

“The old man sat under his Dutch stoop 
smoking his pipe, and suffered us to tie our 
ponies to his fence without stirring, and in 
answer to our inquiries if there was a boat 
on the lake, simply nodded and pointed to 
Whether this indiffer- 
ence to strangers is innocence merely, or 
whether Herr Barhydt does not choose to be 
considered an innkeeper, no one is enough 
in his secrets to divine. 
a dram or cook you a dinner of trout, and 
seems not only indifferent whether you like 
his fish or his liquor, but quite as indifferent 
whether or what you pay him. In his way 
Herr Barhydt is kind and courteous. 

“We descended to the lake, and after 


the water’s edge. 


rowing about, we returned to partake of 


LAKE 


He will give you | 


399 
the old Dutchman’s hospitality and have a 
little conversation with him. Among other 
things, we asked him if he was aware that 
he had been put into a book. ‘I’ve hearn 
tell on’t,’ said he. ‘A Mr. Wilkins or Wat- 
kins has writ something about me, but I 
don’t know why. 

I know on,’” 


I never did him no harm as 


On a ball night the scene on driving into 
town from the lake is most wonderful. On 
emerging frem the pine groves that skirt 
the village on the east, a thousand dazzling 
lights burst upon the view as they shoot 
| forth their beams from the brilliant halls 
} and countless windows of the splendid es- 
| tablishments of this celebrated watering- 
| place. A very trifling effort of the imagina- 

tion would at this moment be necessary to 

transform these mansions into the fairy cas- 
| tles and palaces of Eastern romance, lighted 
| up in honor of some signal triumph or royal 
| bridal féte. On these occasions the ball- 

rooms at the three principal hotels are fre- 
| quently decorated with arches and festoons 
| of flowers, and the halls are finely illumina- 
| ted. 

The hotels at Saratoga are of world-wide 
reputation. They afford the means of judg 
ing of the manners and forming some esti- 
mate of the diversified character of ow 
countrymen from the various parts of the 
} extended Union, and enable us to catch a 

glimpse of the prevailing follies and fash 
ions of the day. 


LONELY. 
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WILLIAM BRANFORD SHUBRIOCK, 


FENHE country can ill afford to lose the | from Governor Bull, was then the property 
| memory of its best men. Every pure | of Colonel Thomas Shubrick, who had ren 
and upright life has an inherent value much | dered gallant service to the country in the 
beyond ordinary calculation. But when a| war of the Revolution, entering the army 
manly life thus pure, thus upright, and pro-| when little more than twenty, and acting 
longed to a period of more than fourscore | successively as aid to General Lincoln and to 
years, is given with noble fidelity to the | General Greene in the most important cam 

public service, it attains a dignity which | paigns of the Southern department. 
commands our grateful homage. | From Belvedere, the home plantation of 
William Branford Shubrick, the sixth son | Colonel Thomas Shubrick, six sons passed 
and ninth child of a family of sixteen, was | into the military service of the country, the 
born October 31, 1790, on Bull’s Island, ene | two elder, Thomas and Richard, who both 
of those islands of the Southern sea-board | died young, in the army, the four younget 
yielding the beautiful long cotton of Caro-|in the navy. John Templer and William 
Branford Shubrick entered the naval serv- 


lina. The island, which derived its name 
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ice the same year, in 1806, Lieutenant John | constant complaints of irreguls ar proceed- 
Templer Shubrick, after being engaged in | ings and molestations on the part of English 
several important actions of the war of 1812, | and French cruisers at the very mouths of 
and receiving a medal for his gallant con-| the principal harbors of the country. But 
duct in the Hornet, was taken prisoner in the |} with all this neglect of the navy on the 
President in 1815, and carried to Bermuda. | part of the government, the spirit of the 
At the proclamation of peace, a few weeks | people was thoroughly maritime, as, indeed, 

er, he returned home, and in May sailed | it always had been from the time of the 
again with the squadron of Commodore De- earliest colonists. There were in every gen- 
eatur, bound for the Mediterranean to settle | eration many gallant youths to w hom the 
the difficulties with Algiers. Forty days aft- | llife of a sailor was full of attraction, for 
er the squadron sailed from America, Com- | whom perils and adventures found an addi- 
modore Decatur compelled the Dey to sign | tional charm from their connection with 
a satisfactory treaty at Algiers. Lieutenant | the ocean. And already in 1806 the per- 
Shubrick was then placed in command of | eonal character of the navy, if we may use 
the Epervier and sent home, bearing with-| the phrase, stood very high; the gallantry 
him the treaty of peace. But the Epervier | lof its small but brilliant corps of officers 
never made her port. She was seen to pz ass | had given dignity to the service in spite 
the rock of Gibraltar early in July, but from | | of neglect by the government. The four 
that hour nothing is known of her course. years’ war with Tripoli had just closed, and 
Her fate remains one of the solemn mysteries | the glow of its daring achievements was 
of the deep. still felt throughout the country. 

The life of William Branford Shubrick | _ During the first years of his life as a mid- 
was prolonged many years beyond those of | shipman, Mr. Shubrick, in common with all 
his brothers. Born but a few months after | | his brother officers, must have had many 
the final adoption of the Constitution, he | | annoyances to endure from the uncertain, 
lived to see the vast panorama of vigorous | short- -sighted policy of the government con- 
national development unfolding about him, | cerning that arm of the public service. It 
year after year, with marvelous rapidity. | was the period of the impressment of Amer- 
And in the midst of this impressive growth | ican seamen by the English authorities, and 
there came one great crisis after another— | the period when commanders of British cruis- 
foreign wars, political changes, financial|ers held themselves authorized to search 
struggles, and at last treachery, conspiracy, American vessels of war for.deserters—in 
and civil war threatening the very life of | short, it was the day when the Chesapeake 
the nation. During all those fourscore | lowered her flag to the Leopard. 
years, and in the midst of those convulsions, In May, 1807, Mr. Shubrick was ordered to 
he held with simple manly dignity the posi-| the Wasp, a beautiful sloop carrying eight- 
tien he had taken in early youth: brave,|een guns, under the command of Captain 

‘ght, faithful, generous, a true American | Smith, and destined for the Mediterranean. 
f zeman. | On the 10th of June the Wasp sailed for En- 

1. Was in the summer of 1806 that the lad | gland, bearing dispatches. The vessel had 
of sixteen received his warrant as a mid- {| been but afew days in English waters when 
shipman, and made his first cruise in the her officers received the news of the blow to 
Wasp, Captain Smith. The navy was then | the Chesapeake. They were burning with in- 
in a very feeble condition. There was lit | dignation at this insult to the flag. War 
tle, one should suppose, to attract a youth | was looked for immediately. Guns were 
of spirit to the service. At that date the | overhauled, magazines examined, and all 
country had not a single ship of the line. | prepared for a desperate conflict. The offi- 
The miserable policy of defending the har- | cers and crew were constantly put through 
bors, bays, and sounds of a vast coast by | all the maneuvres of a severe naval battle. 
gun-boats alone had been adopted by the | And every other ship in the navy carried on 
government. With a commerce that al- | the same practice, not only at the moment, 
ready carried the flag of the republic into | but until the declaration of war, five years 
all the seas of the known world, the enneti? later. This vigilance and severe discipline 
marine of the nation was treated with a| prepared the way for future victories. In 
neglect strangely short-sighted. The com-| October the Mediterranean squadron return- 
mercial shipping of the country already | ed to Boston. Mr.Shubrick remained in the 
amounted to a tonnage of 1,200,000. And| Wasp, which was employed in enforcing the 
yet there was but one station where an| embargo, until 1810. Not only the com- 
American cruiser was ever seen. The inso- | mander, Captain Lawrence, but “all the of- 
lence of the Barbary pirates had rendered | ficers,” wrote Mr. Shubrick, at a later day, 
it imperatively necessary to keep a small| “were of high character, and in such a 
squadron of two or three vessels in the | school and at such a time our young « apir. 
Mediterranean. But this was the only for-| ant was in the way to learn his duty.” 
eign station. Neither was there any reg-| Captain Lawrence became his fast friend. 
ular home squadron, although there were | And at this time he also formed an intimacy 
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with one of his messmates, a midshipman 
like himself, whose home was in the Otsego 
hills. It was an intimacy which ripened 
into a manly friendship, warm, deep, and 
lasting, remaining unbroken until the last 
hours of life. Mr. Shubrick’s friend left the 
navy a year or two later, on his marriage, 
and became a farmer, and later still a writer, 
but he was through life a sailor at heart, and 
the sympathy between them remained sin- 
gularly true and deep from early youth to 
old age. 

The war cloud hanging over the country 
varied frequently in aspect, now apparently 
dispersing under negotiation, then growing 
darker, laden with fresh outrage of the law 
and rights of nations. 
came the crisis. It found the naval service 
of the country utterly inadequate to the du- 


| officer, 


S| upon that single boat. 
At length, in 1812, | 


;made especially for him directed him t 


ties of protecting a vast mercantile marine | 


and of defending 2000 miles of sea-board. 


In 


was returned, as the commander ar of the Ju. 
non would appear to have been taken by 
surprise, and, indeed, the defense was 80 
feeble that this vessel might possib ly have 
been captured by the gun-boats had it not 
been for her two consorts moving to her 
support. When the engagement had con- 
tinued about an hour, the flotilla was sig- 
naled to withdraw. The boat comm: anded 
by Lieutenant Shubrick happened to } 


nearest to the enemy. 


“That brave young 
” 


said Commodore Tatnall, an eye- 

witness, “obeyed the order very slowly, and 
continued to blaze away atthe frigate. This 
caused the concentration of the enemy’s fire 
Still he moved off 
slowly, firing as he retreated, until a signal 
to 
withdraw and take in tow a disabled gun- 
boat.” This he did without losing a single 
man. With the next flood tide a fleet of 


the year 1812 the navy of Great Britain reg- | fourteen sail of the enemy came into the 
istered 1060 sail, of which between seven | roads, and, ascending to the mouth of the 


and eight hundred were in effective condi- | 


tion—much the most powerful naval force | boats. 


the world had ever seen; more powerful, 
America at the same date had just seventeen 
vessels of war in effective condition, and nine 


It is true, there were the gun-boats; but 
of what avail that entire diminutive fleet 


against any one of the twenty powerful 
squadrons which England could at a mo- 


ment send upon the American coast? “It 
is not to be concealed,” says the author of 
the History of the Naty, “that at this pre- 
cise moment three two-decked ships of the 
enemy could have driven the whole of the 
public marine of America before them.” 

After the declaration of war, Mr. Shubrick 
made one cruise in the Hornet, Captain Law- 
rence, and saw the fine chase of the Belvi- 
dera by the frigate Constitution, Commodore 
Rodgers, and the escape of the English ves- 
sel, so skillfully managed by her command- 
er. In January, 1813, he was promoted, and 
transferred as lieutenant to the Constellation, 
Captain Stewart, fitting out at Washington. 
As soon as the vessel was ready for sea, she 
dropped down abreast of Craney Island to 
cover the fortifications recently begun on 
that ground. 

Some twenty ships of the line of the ene- 
my’s force, among them the flags of two ad- 
mirals, were cruising before Hampton Roads. 
On the 18th three frigates came into the 
roads, one, the Junon, moving up to the quar- 
antine ground and destroying some small 
vessels. On the 20th, in a misty night, a 
flotilla of fifteen gun-boats, one under Lieu- 
tenant Shubrick, was sent out to attack the 
English vessel. Forming in a crescent, the 
flotilla poured a brisk cannonade into the 
frigate. It was some time before this fire 


James, prepared to send up a large force in 
As the defense of the batteries on 


| Craney Island was of great moment, Cap- 
indeed, at that hour than the armed ma-| tain Cassin, then in command at Norfolk, 
rines of all other Christian powers together. | sent three lieutenants of the Constellation 

| among them Lieutenant Shubrick, with 100 


| 


| seamen, to take charge of the principal bat- 
of these were of a class less than frigates. | 


teries. On the morning of the 22d the en- 


| emy landed a large force at a point beyond 





the reach of the gun-boats, and, rather later, 
a landing was also attempted on Craney Isl- 
and at a point protected from the gun-boats, 
but exposed to the fire of the seamen’s bat- 
tery. The fire from this battery, one gun 
of which was commanded by Lieutenant 
Shubrick, is said to have been delivered 
with singular coolness and precision. It was 
so effectual that the enemy was repulsed. 
So great was the British force, however, 
before Hampton Roads that the good ship 
Constellation was not able to work her way 
out tosea. She remained blockaded through- 
out the war. It is said that during those 
three years of naval warfare England had 
100 pennants of admirals and commodores 
flying on the American coast. Lieutenant 
Shubrick, unwilling to remain idle, left the 
blockaded ship, and was transferred, as third 
lieutenant of six, to the Constitution, Captain 
Stewart, which had just been refitted 
Boston. This celebrated vessel, always a 
favorite with officers and men, had already 
received in nautical parlance the name of 
“Qld Ironsides.” In February, 1815, the 
Constitution was cruising between Portugal 
and the Cape Verd Islands, where, on the 
20th, two vessels of the enemy were seen in 
the offing, one a small frigate, the other a 
large sloop of war. After much nautical 
maneuvring to prevent a junction be- 
tween the enemy’s vessels, the Constitution, 
at six in the evening, showed her ensign as 
a challenge, and prepared for immediate 
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action, engaging both vessels of the enemy 
at the same time. The battle was fought 
py moonlight. Nothing could exceed the 
peautiful manceuvring of the Constitution be- 
tween her two antagonists ; often shrouded 
in a dense cloud of smoke, her guns were 
then silent; then again, a moment later, 
when the moonlight revealed her foe, one 
proadside was poured out after another 
with terrible rapidity. At a critical mo- 
ment, as the cloud of smoke ros, both ves- 
sels of the enemy were seen ciose at hand, 
and both in positions favorable to them- 
selves. The Constitution poured a broadside 
into the ship abreast of her, and at the same 
moment handled her sails with such singu- 
lar skill that the instant she Kad delivered 
her fire she backed swiftly astern, compell- 
ing the vessel in her rear to move her posi- 
tion, in order to avoid a raking fire in the 
opposite direction. The larger ship soon aft- 
er struck. It was the Cyane. An ‘iour later 
the Constitution was looking for her enemy’s 
consort, which had been partially disabled, 
but which now prepared to renew the ac- 
tion. The fire of the Constitution was so 
well delivered, however, that every gun told, 
and the vessels were so near that the rip- 
ping of the enemy’s planks was heard by the 
American officers. The gallant Englishman 
was compelled to strike. The vessel proved 
to be the Levant, and Lieutenant Shubrick 
was sent on board to take possession. In 


this remarkable moon-lit battle Captain 
Stewart, with one vessel opposed to two, 
handled the Constitution with such consum- 
mate skill that the conflict has always been 
considered as among the most brilliant nau- 
tical manceuvring on record. 

Lieutenant Shubrick had a narrow escape 


after the battle was over. He was standing 
on deck, attending to his duties, when a por- 
tion of the mast fell and struck him on the 
head. 
bly have been killed had it not been for the 
iron boarding cap which he still wore. The 
iron was indented by the blow, and he re- 


ceived a wound on the skull which, in heal- | 


ing, left a small protuberance. This at a 
later day proved a puzzle to phrenologists, 
to his own great amusement. The Eagle of 
the Cincinnati was sent to Lieutenant Shu- 
brick by the South Carolina branch of the 
order at the close of the war, after the loss 
of his elder brother in the Zpervier, and in 
especial acknowledgment of his own per- 
sonal services. 

During the years of peace which followed 
the war of 1812 Lieutenant Shubrick was 
much in society, where he was always a 
great favorite. There was a peculiar charm 
in his manner which from early manhood to 
old age made him a delightful companion. 
This rare charm of manner was, indeed, in 
him a high personal merit, for it was entire- 
ly frank and unstudied, the healthful out- 


He was stunned, and would proba- | 


flow of a generous, courteous, manly nature, 
There was the polish of high-breeding, but 
it was the harmony of a fine individual char- 
acter underlying the surface which gave the 
charm of life and reality. For a gentleman- 
ly naval officer a manner more happy could 
scarcely be conceived. And his personal ap- 
pearance was equally in his favor: feature, 
form, and carriage were all manly and dis- 
tinguished; the position of his head was 
fine, slightly thrown back, but as easy as 
possible, while the frank, fearless, often joy- 
ous look from the brown eye, and the smile, 
always kindly and often delicately express- 
ive of wit or humor, gave additional attrac- 
tion to the face. 

In September, 1815, Lieutenant Shubrick 
was married to Miss Harriet Cordelia Weth- 
ered, daughter of John Wethered, Esq., of 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland—a marriage 
which remained unbroken for nearly fifty- 
nine years. 

He went to the Mediterranean rather later 
as flag-lieutenant of Commodore Hull. In 
1820 he received his commission as com- 
mander. In 1829 he was ordered to the 
command of the Lexington, and made a cruise 
on the coast of Labrador for the protection 
of the American fisheries. At the close of 
the fishing season he went to the West In- 
dies and brought home the remains of Com- ~ 
modore Perry. In 1830, the period of the 
Nullification troubles, he was at the navy- 
yard in Washington. His commission as 
captain dates from 1831. During four years, 
from 1833 to 1837, he was employed on ord- 
nance duty, and from this period, as experi- 

| ence gave additional value to his services, he 
| was often engaged in various practical du- 
ties of importance connected with the navy, 
and repeatedly received the assurance of the 
entire confidence of successive Secretaries at 
the head of the department. His high rep- 
utation for fidelity, integrity, promptness, 
and business capacity was indeed well earn- 
ed by earnest devotion to every duty in- 
trusted to him, whether ashore or afloat. 

In 1839 Captain Shubrick first hoisted his 
broad pennant as commodore, in command 
of the West India squadron. On his return, 
in 1840, he was placed in command of the 
navy-yard at Norfolk. In 1844 he received 
from the Governor of South Carolina a sword 
of great beauty in design and execution, as a 
testimonial of the just appreciation in which 
his services were held by his native State. 

| The resolution of the Legislature which ac- 

companied the sword expressed very strong- 
ly their “high sense of his distinguished 
gallantry and good conduct.” In 1845-46 
he was again engaged in ordnance duty. 

On the 13th of May, 1846, war was de- 
clared against Mexico. Commodore Shu- 
brick was then in command of the navy- 
yard at Washington. May 14 he offered 
himself to the department for active serv- 
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ice, and a few days later was informed that | 
the Secretary wished him to go to the Pa- | 
cific to take command of the squadron on | 
the western coast. June 1 the Secretary, | 
Mr. Mason, wrote to him as follows: 

** CommoporE,—You will hold yourself in readiness | 
to proceed in the United States ship Independence to | 
the Pacific, for the command of the United States na- 
val forces on that station.” 

Again, July 9, the Secretary wrote as fellows: | 

**Commopore,—You are herein appointed to the com- 
mand of the United States naval forces in the Pacific 
Ocean, to relieve Commodore John T. Sloat.” 

The Independence was lying at Boston, in 
an unfinished state, and with a new crew, 
but the broad pennant of the commodore 
was hoisted on the vessel August 10, and 
on the 29th she was reported outside of 
Boston Light. The Independence arrived at 
Valparaiso December 2. Commodore Bid- 
dle had arrived at the same port only a few 
hours earlier with the squadron from the 
East Indies. There was a singular incon- 
sistency in the orders he had received from 
the department and those given to Commo- 
dore Shubrick. The orders to Commodore 
Biddle were worded as follows: 

“ May 16, 1846. 

** Commoporr,—A state of war has been declared by 
Congress to exist between the United States and the 
republic of Mexico. You will therefore, with all pos- 
sible dispatch, appear with the squadron under your 
command off California, and take command of the Pa- 
cific squadron.” 

Commodore Biddle was the senior officer, 
The orders to Commodore Shubrick were 
essentially the same, and of later date. Se- 
rious difficulties might, under less favorable 
circumstances, have resulted from this ir- 
regularity in the orders from the depart- 
ment. But it was the first wish of both of- 
ficers to serve the country faithfully. In 
accordance with naval etiquette, Commo- 
dore Biddle, as senior officer, took command. 
Commodore Shubrick sailed immediately for 
Monterey, where he arrived in eight days 
from Valparaiso, the voyage from Boston 
round the continent, including delays, hav- 
ing been made in the remarkably short time 
of 146 days. He proceeded immediately to 
organize and discipline the forces. On the 
arrival of Commodore Biddle, in April, he 
hoisted the red pennant of a subordinate 
commander, and was sent to blockade Maz- 
atlan. He was soon recalled to Monterey, 
however, when Commodore Biddle informed 
him officially that he was about to give up 
the command and return home. Commo- 
dore Shubrick then laid before the depart- 
ment the plans he had already made for 
taking possession of all the ports on the 
western coast of Mexico. On the 19th of 
July the command was formally transferred 
to him, and he immediately prepared for 
active operations. A supply of small-arms 
was procured, and having drilled the sea- 





men of the squadron thoroughly in their 


use for service ashore, the commander-in. 
chief directed Captain Lavalette to proceeg 
to the Gulf of California with the Congres, 
and the Portsmouth, and to commence Op- 
erations by taking possession of Guaymas 
nearly at the head of the gulf—an order 
which was handsomely executed. Op the 
27th of October Commodore Shubrick aj]. 
ed from Monterey for Cape San Lucas with 
the Independence and the Cyane, Captain Dy. 
pont. At San Lucas he was joined by Cap- 
tain Lavalette in the Congress. After tak. 
ing possession of San José, the principal 
mart of Lower California, and a resort of 
our whalers, and quieting some disturbances 
at Todos Santos, he sailed for Mazatlan with 
the Independence, the Congress, and the Cyane, 

Mazatlan was then the most important 
point on the western coast of North Amer. 
ica, containing 11,000 inhabitants, with a 
garrison of some 1200 regular troops. On 
the 10th of November the American fleet 
came in sight of the town, A plan of the 
coast and harbor had been given to the com- 
manders, and the position to be taken by 
xach vessel marked on this chart. The 
wind was moderate, and evening was at 
hand. The commander-in-chief inquired if 
the ships could take their positions after 
dark. The answer from all was affirmative. 
They were then ordered to proceed. Maz- 
atlan is built on a peninsula. There is a 
bend in the outer shore, called the “Old 
Harbor.” The Congress led off in fine style, 
and swept into position in this outer har- 
bor. The shore being low here, the ship 
from this point could command several of 
the roads leading from the town, and effect- 
ively cover the landing, should the surf al- 
low this reach of the shore to be chosen for 
the purpose. It was considered a hazard- 
ous anchorage, but a position favorable for 
attack, and boldly taken in the dim evening 
light. The Cyane moved onward into the 
New Harbor, her light draught enabling her 
to anchor so close to the bar that her guns 
could reach the wharf, and cover a landing 
there. The flag-ship Independence mean- 
while stood off for another slight bend in 
the shore, where a break in the hills gives a 
view eastward of the most important part 
of the town. Steadily she made her way in 
the darkness to the position allotted to her, 
dropped her anchor, and swinging round, 
her stern almost in the rollers, the proud 
ship showed her imposing gun-deck tier of 
lights to the town. No vessel had ever be- 
fore taken the anchorage chosen by Commo- 
dore Shubrick for his flag-ship on that No- 
vember evening. An English vessel of war 
was lying at anchor in the harbor, and her 
officers expressed their admiration strongly 
at the skillful manner in which the three 
vessels took their different positions, invest- 
ing the town so effectually. 

Early on the morning of the 11th Mazat- 





lan was summoned to surrender. Colonel 


Telles, the commander of the port, tore up 


the letter of Commodore Shubrick, with in- 
golent threats. Orders were then given for 
an immediate landing. The town was not 
to be bombarded, but to be taken by assault. 
Owing to the condition of the surf, no at- 
tempt to land could be made from without, 
and it became necessary to enter the harbor 
in boats, and to land at the wharf. The 
poats of the different ships entered the har- 
por in three lines, commanded by their re- 
spective officers, Commodore Shubrick di- 
recting their movements in person. Five 
pieces of artillery, recently captured in 
Lower California, and under the command 
of Lieutenant Livingston, accompanied the 
detachment. The Cyane sprung her broad- 
side, to cover the landing if necessary. The 
movement of the boats was swift; the men 
were soon ashore, and formed into compa- 
nies while the artillery was landing. The 
whole force, 600 strong, then began their 
march toward the cuartel or fort which 
protected the town. They had expected 
decided opposition, the Mexican force being 
nearly two to one, exclusive of the inhab- 
itants of the town, which in itself offered 
many natural facilities for defense ; but the 
threats of Colonel Telles proved idle bluster. 
[he Mexicans, who had recently fought with 
determined resistance on several occasions 
in California, now retreated without strik- 
ing a blow. Commodore Shubrick marched 
his force through the town to the cuartel 
without opposition, and the American flag 
was hoisted under a salute from the Inde- 
pendence. Measures were immediately taken 
for the defense. of the captured town; a 
garrison of seamen and marines was organ- 
ized, and Captain Lavalette appointed gov- 
ernor. The squadron moved into the har- 
bor; the terms of occupation were arranged 
with the municipal junta; the custom-house 
was opened, and a tariff of duties, modified 
to suit the trade of the coast, was establish- 
ed. In five months more than $250,000 of 
duties was collected at this port. Redoubts 
were erected and manned on the landward 


side of the town to anticipate an attack, | 


and sorties were frequently made to drive 
the Mexican force farther back into the 
country. The towns, and other lesser places 
captured, were held until the close of the 
war, but the large force required on shore 


for this purpose prevented Commodore Shu- | 


brick from fully carrying out his original 
plan of taking possession of Acapulco and 
other small ports to the southward. In 
July, 1848, on the proclamation of peace, he 
returned home in the Independence. 

His first duty after the Mexican war was 
connected with the ordnance department. 

In the summer of 1851 he left his home in 
Washington and came up into the high- 
lands of Otsego. The friend of his youth, 
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from whom he had never known a moment's 
estrangement, was fatally ill. The half- 
paralyzed hand could no longer hold the 
pen, but the mind was still active, and the 
heart warm as ever. At that moment, in- 
deed, within a few weeks of his death, Mr. 
Cooper was dictating passages connected 
with a continuation of the History of the 
Navy, and another work which his sanguine 
spirit still hoped to finish. The friends en- 
joyed some pleasant, peaceful days togeth- 
er; both were cheerful and buoyant by na- 
ture. They parted with the affection of 
nearly fifty years still warm and true. It 
was their last meeting on earth; but the 
survivor carried with him an affectionate 
regard for the memory of his friend for 
nearly a quarter of a century longer, until 
the latest days of his own life. 

In August, 1852, a Light-house Board was 
established by act of Congress. Commodore 
Shubrick was placed on the board, and be- 
came its chairman, a position he held for 
nineteen years, although there were inter- 
ruptions when his services were required 
elsewhere. 

In the summer of 1853 he was employed 
on important and critical duty connected 
with the vexed question of the fisheries. 
The aspect of affairs was threatening. A 
little rough handling of the subject might 
have brought on war. Perhaps no better 
testimony to the value of his services and 
his high personal character could be found 
than the choice of Commodore Shubrick for 
this delicate duty. In his hands the honor 
of the country would be safe beyond all 
doubt, while at the same time his discre- 
tion, his sense of justice, and the courtesy 
of manner for which he was distinguished 
would temper his decision. In July he 
sailed from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
in command of the squadron ordered to the 
fishing grounds, the Princeton bearing his 
broad pennant. The work allotted to him 
was very thoroughly done. Preliminary in- 
quiries were made of the collectors of our 
own Eastern ports, and of the principal 
houses directly connected with the fisher- 
ies. The Princeton then proceeded to Hali- 
fax, where Commodore Shubrick met Vice- 
Admiral Seymour, commanding the naval 
forces of England on that station. The 
conference with Admiral Seymour settled 
satisfactorily the most pressing questions 
under temporary arrangements, looking for- 
ward to a treaty of reciprocity on the same 
subject then under consideration, and which 
was signed the following year. The En- 
glish authorities in the Provinces, both civil 
and military, were very decided in ther 
gratification at the just and conciliatory 
course taken by Commodore Shubrick and 
his officers on this occasion. As usual, the 
discipline of the fleet was excellent. A brill- 
iant public entertainment was given by the 
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civil and military authorities of Prince Ed- | 
ward Island to Commodore Shubrick and his 


The au- 
thorities at Washington on the return of the 
squadron expressed their approbation very 
strongly. 


officers at the close of the cruise. 


the good judgment with which it was com- 
bined,” and expressed its “admiration for 


the promptness, energy, and cheerful zeal | 


shown by the flag-officer and all under his 
command.” 

After a renewal of difficulties a few years 
later, Commodore Shubrick lived to see the 
inauguration of a happier era in 1871, when 
the old forms of a subtle diplomacy were ex- 
changed for the more manly principle of up- 
right arbitration. 

In 1858 there was again an interruption 
to the duties of Commodore Shubrick at 
the Light-house Board. 
afloat. 
ficulties 


For some years there had been dif- 
between the government of the 
United States and that of Paraguay, pro- 
ceeding from the jealousy of Lopez, who 
aimed at retaining a monopoly of the com- 
merce of the country in his own hands. 
At that date in Paraguay the government 
was the chief merchant and manufacturer. 
True, a decree of 1845 had nominally open- 
ed the country to foreigners, and in conse- 
quence of this decree an American compa- 
ny of some importance had purchased lands 
and established mills and factories on the 
Paraguay River, some miles below Asun- 
cion, the capital. The gross injustice of 
Lopez to this company, the obstacles thrown 
in its way, the vexations it endured, termi- 
nated at length in the arbitrary closing of 
the cigar factory by the government of Par- 
aguay. Personal insults to the American 
consul and other citizens of the United 
States also required redress. And finally, 
when the Water Witch, Commander Page, 
ascended the river, prepared to exchange 
the ratification of a treaty already agreed 
upon between the two governments, she was 
fired upon by a Paraguayan fort. To settle 
these difficulties, and to show to the coun- 
tries in the southern hemisphere the force 
at 
powerful fleet was sent into those waters, 
consisting, said President Buchanan in his 


Message, of “nineteen armed vessels, great | 
200 guns and 2500 men, | 


and small, carrying 
under the command of the veteran and gal- 
lant Shubrick.” Commodore Shubrick sail- 
ed from New York in the Sabine, his flag- 
ship, October 17. When three days out, the 
ship was struck by a cyclone, which lasted 


three days, and threw her on her beam ends. | 


For five hours she was kept down, straining 
under the terrible force of the hurricane, 
the roaring of the tempest sounding, said 


Commodore Shubrick at a later day, as the | 


howling of infuriated wild animals in a for- 


The department “was struck with | 
the amount of service rendered, and with | 


He was once more | 


the command of the United States, a} 
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est might be supposed to sound. Every pre- 
caution had been taken at the approach of 
| the gale, and the vessel was lying to unde; 
| bare poles. Had she been scudding, she 
|must have foundered: Such at least was 
the opinion of her officers. An examinatio) 
of her condition after the hurricane proy ed 
| her to be too much crippled to proceed 
| the long voyage before her. 


She Was tak. 
en to Bermuda, where the authorities court. 
eously offered every assistance, and she was 
repaired in the dry-dock. With the excep- 
tion of this delay, the expedition was ep. 
tirely successful. All difficulties were sat. 
isfactorily adjusted. The commissioner, Mr. 
Bowlin, arrived at Asuncion January 25, 
1859, and in three weeks all the objects of 
his mission were thoroughly accomplished, 
A fleet of nineteen vessels so well command. 
| ed proved the best possible argument in 
favor of the just demands of the commis. 
sioner. “To the zeal, energy, discretion, 
and courteous and gallant bearing of Flag- 
officer Shubrick and the officers under his 
command in conducting an expedition far 
into the interior of a remote country, en- 
countering not only great physical difficul- 
ties, but the fears and apprehensions and 
prejudices of numerous states, is the coun- 
try largely indebted for the success of the 
enterprise and for the friendly feeling which 
now prevails toward the United States in 
all that part of South America.” Such was 
the report of the Secretary of the Navy. 
The simple dignity and the kindly courtesy 
of bearing natural to Commodore Shubrick 
never failed to attract the respect and re- 
| gard of all whom he met on official duty. 
“He represented us abroad with men of 
| high rank better than any officer we ever 
| had,” said Admiral Dupont.. General Ur- 
| quiera, President of the Argentine Repub- 
lic, received him with especial honors, and 
presented him with a handsome sword in 
testimony of “respect for his high charac- 
| ter.” Congress, by joint resolution, allowed 
| him to accept this beautiful sword—a grace- 
| ful close to his last service afloat. 

The grave crisis which convulsed the en- 
| tire country was now at hand. We all re- 
| member the firing of the first gun, the roll 
of the first drum, calling brother to arm 
| against brother. Those were sounds which 
seemed to pierce our very heart’s core. And 
we can all remember the deep anxiety with 

which we awaited intelligence of the course 
| taken by this or that distinguished public 
|man. One was wavering, another was stead- 
| fast, another had deserted the flag and the 
|country. Probably among the military of- 
ficers, whether of the army or the navy, 
| there was not one placed in a position more 
painful, not one more sorely tried, than Ad- 
|miral Shubrick. The first gun in that frat- 
ricidal strife was fired at Charleston, within 
|sight of his paternal home at Belvedere. 


| 
| 
| 





| 





The first State to take the fatal step of se- | 


cession Was his native State, in whose early 
history he had always felt a just and hon- 
orable pride. In many of the best homes 
in Charleston, on many plantations of the 
State, were men, women, and children with 
kindred blood to his own flowing in their 
yeins. Scarce a public man in Carolina of 
honorable name and character who was not 
known to him; very many were his friends. 
His high standing as an officer and his per- 


sonal character rendered his example of im- | 


portance to the Confederate leaders: stren- 
uous efforts were made to shake his loyalty 
by those high in authority in Carolina. The 
natural strength of his feelings, the unusual 
warmth of his attachments, must have giv- 
en additional force to the trial. We draw 


the veil over what to a man like himself | 


must have been hours of anguish. The re- 
sult is known. No subtlety could mislead 
his honest mind. No flattery could blind 
him to plain duty. No force of cutting 
abuse could move him. He remained at 


his post in Washington, and after the de- | 


feat at Bull Run offered himself to the gov- 
ernment for active service. At this date he 
even volunteered to aid in defending the 
forts near Washington. 

In December, 1861, Congress passed a law 
creating a retired list, whereby all navy of- 
ficers are considered “retired” after forty- 
five years’ service, or on attaining the age 
of sixty-two years. At the time of the pas- 
sage of this law Commodore Shubrick had 
fulfilled both of these conditions. But the 
department used a discretionary power in 
the application of the law; some exceptions 
were made, and Commodore Shubrick con- 
tinued for ten years longer to discharge the 
duties of chairman of the Light-house Board. 
In 1862 he received his commission as rear- 
admiral on the retired list. 

Men of upright and unprejudiced minds 
as they move onward through life are often 
gradually led to raise their eyes higher. 
Such is the natural result of experience. 
Holy truths which, though acknowledged, 
are yet half forgotten in the passionate day 
of youth, rise more clearly before the mind 
at a period of greater calm and thoughtful- 
ness. Fidelity to every duty, however se- 
vere and onerous, however trivial and irk- 
some, was perhaps the most striking vir- 
tue in the character of Admiral Shubrick. 
With him, to know a duty was to perform 
it, at whatever sacrifice. And there was 


also a manly humility in his nature which | 


was a fine element in a character so noble. 
This fidelity to duty, this generous humil- 
ity, led him year by year nearer to his God. 
Born and baptized in the Episcopal Church, 
he became in mature life a faithful com- 
municant of that Church. His attendance 
at public worship was regular not only 
on Sunday, but at other services. During 
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Lent, in the cold gray dawn of the winter 
mornings his manly figure was daily seen 
|moving toward the parish church for the 
early prayers. Yes, and following in his 
steps came another manly figure from the 
same household, more humble, less erect, 
with the gray head and dark face of “Uncle 
Simon,” a worthy freedman, honored and es- 
teemed by many who knew him in Washing- 
ton. Master and servant knelt daily togeth- 
er at those early services. 

Years passed over. He had counted the 
allotted threescore and ten, and still he was 
engaged in public duties, giving faithful at- 
tention to his work, and making journeys 
of inspection from time to time to different 
|points of the coast. And he was still a 
charming companion, the reverence felt for 
his venerable character and increasing years 
adding a higher interest to the pleasure he 
had always carried with him into society. 
His private life from early youth had been 
one of singular beauty, pure, faithful, gen- 
erous, manly, in all its varied relations. In 
1871 Congress passed a law relieving all re- 
tired officers from duty. The work of Ad- 
miral Shubrick as chairman of the Light- 
house Board ceased at that date, which 
closed a service of sixty-five years, during 
| which he had been unemployed only six 
| years and eight months. 

His general health had now become im- 
| paired, and his sight was seriously affected. 
He was compelled to give up reading, which 
| through life had been one of his greatest 
pleasures. The bright joyous manner nat- 
| ural to him was now gradually passing away 
into the quiet of advancec age, though oc- 
casionally with an old friend he had still a 
| great deal to say in his usual pleasant way. 
Attachment to his friends remained unabat- 
ed, and his affections vividly warm to the 
last. And he was still interested in all pub- 
lic events of importance, whether at home 
or abroad, hearing the papers read morning 
and evening. The blindness he had feared 
never darkened his sight entirely. The 
| dignity of extreme old age was in him 
very touching, and those who were with 
him most frequently felt that the loveliness 
| of his character and manner could scarcely 
be described with full justice. 

Surrounded by far more than common 

|love and reverence and devotion, he died 
| peacefully, at his house in Washington, May 
| 24, 1874, wanting but a few months of com- 
pleting his eighty-fourth year. 
The general order issued by the Secretary 
|of the Navy on the same day, announcing 
| the death of Rear-Admiral Shubrick, closes 
| with the following passage: “ In every trust 
|committed to him during life he has de- 
|served well of the republic, and, dying, he 
| leaves to the service the conspicuous exam- 
| ple of a life of wisdom, courtesy, courage, 
| and spotless honor.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


NA KLOSKING worked night and day | out of tune. 
upon Siebel in Gounod’s Faust, and upon 


A WOMAN-HATER. 


“They let me down,” whispered Ina Klos. 
king to her faithful Ashmead. “T fee) qj) 
I shall never be able. Ang 
| the audience so cold. It will be like Sing. 


the songs that had been added to give weight | ing in a sepulchre.” 


to the part. 


“What would you think of them if they 


She came early to the theatre at night, | applauded ?” said Ashmead. 


and sat, half dressed, fatigued, and nervous, 
in her dressing-room. 

Crash !—the first coup darchet announced 
the overture, and roused her energy, as if 
Ithuriel’s spear had pricked her. She came 
down dressed, to listen at one of the upper 
entrances, to fill herself with the musical 
theme, before taking her part in it, and also 
to gauge the audience and the singers. 

The man Faust was a German; but the 

musical part Faust seems better suited to 
an Italian or a Frenchman. Indeed, some 
say that, as a rule, the German genius ex- 
cels in creation, and the Italian in repre- 
sentation or interpretation. For my part, I 
am unable to judge nations in the lump, as 
some fine fellows do, because nations are 
composed of very different individuals, and 
I know only one to the million; but I do 
take on me to say that the individual Herr 
who executed Doctor Faustus at Homburg 
that night, had every thing to learn, except 
what he had to unlearn. His person was 
obese ; his delivery of the words was mouth- 
ing, chewing, and gurgling; and he uttered 
the notes in tune, but without point, pathos, 
or passion; a steady lay clerk from York or 
Durham Cathedral would have done a little 
better, because he would have been no cold- 
er at heart, and more exact in time, and 
would have sung clean, whereas this gentle- 
man set his windpipe trembling all through 
the business, as if palsy was passion. By 
what system of leverage such a man came 
to be hoisted on to such a pinnacle of song 
as Faust, puzzled our English friends in 
front as much as it did the Anglo-Danish 
artist at the wing; for English girls know 
what is what in opera. 

The Marguerite had a voice of sufficient 
compass, and rather sweet, though thin. 
The part demands a better actress than Pat- 
ti, and this Friiulein was not half as good: 
she put on the painful grin of a prize-fight- 
er who has received a staggerer, and grinned 
all through the part, though there is little 
init to grinat. She also suffered by having 
to play to a Faust milked of his poetry, and 
self-smitten with a “tremolo,” which, as I 
said before, is the voice of palsy, and is not, 
nor ever was, nor ever will be, the voice of 
passion. Bless your heart, passion is a man- 
ly thing, a womanly thing, a grand thing— 
not a feeble, quavering, palsied, anile, senile 
thing. Learn that, ye trembling, quavering 


“T should say they were good, charitable 
souls, and the very audience I shall want jn 
five minutes.” 

“No, no,” said Ashmead; “all you want 
| is a discriminating audience; and this is one, 
| Remember, they have all seen Patti in Mar. 
| guerite. Is it likely they would applaud 

this tin stick ?” 

Ina turned the conversation with femi- 
}nine quickness. “Mr. Ashmead, have you 
| kept your promise; my name is not in the 
| programme ?” 

“Tt is not; and a great mistake too.” 

“T have not been announced by name in 
any way ?” 

“No. But of course I have nursed you a 
bit.” 

“Nursed me? Whatis that? Oh, what 
have you been doing? No charlatanerie, | 
hope.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” said Ashmead, 
stoutly ; “only the regular business.” 

“ And pray what is the regular business ?” 
inquired Ina, distrustfully. 

“Why, of course I sent on the manager to 
say that Mademoiselle Schwaub was taken 
seriously ill; that we had been fearing we 
must break faith with the public for the 
first time; but that a cantatrice, who had 
left the stage, appreciated our difficulty, and 
had, with rare kindness, come to our aid 
for this one night: we felt sure a Humbug 
audience—what am I saying ?—a Homburg 
audience would appreciate this, and make 
due allowance for a performance undertaken 
in such a spirit, and with imperfect rehears- 
als, etc.; in short, the usual patter; and the 
usual effect, great. applause — indeed, the 
only applause that I have heard in this thea- 
tre to-night. Ashmead ahead of Gounod, 
80 far.” 

Ina Klosking put both hands before her 
face and uttered a little moan. She had real- 
ly a soul above these artifices. ‘So then,” 
said she, “if they do receive me, it will be 
out of charity.” 

“No, no; but on your first night you must 
have two strings to your bow.” 

“But I have only one. These cajoling 
speeches are a waste of breath. A singer 
can sing, or she can not sing, and they find 
out which it is as soon as she opens her 
mouth.” 

“Well, then, you open your mouth—that 
is just’ what half the singers can’t do—and 








idiots of song! 


they will soon find out you can sing.” 
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“J hope they may. I do not know. I 
am discouraged. I’m terrified. I think it 
is stage fright,” and she began to tremble 
yisibly, for the time drew near. 

Ashmead ran off and brought her some 
prandy and water. She put up her hand 
against it with royal scorn. “No,Sir! If 
the theatre, and the lights, and the people, 
the mind of Goethe, and the music of Gou- 
nod, can’t excite me without that, put me 
at the counter of a café, for I have no busi- 
ness here.” 

The power, without violence, and the 
grandeur with ‘which she said this would 
have brought down the house had she spok- 
en it in a play without a note of music; and 
Ashmead drew back respectfully, but chuck- 
led internally at the idea of this Minerva 
giving change in a café. 

And now her cue was coming. She or- 
dered every body out of the entrance not 
yery ceremoniously, and drew well back. 
Then, at her cue, she made a stately rush, 
and so, being in full swing before she clear- 
ed the wing, she swept into the centre of 
the stage with great rapidity and resolu- 
tion; no trace either of her sorrowful heart 
or her quaking limbs was visible from the 
front. 

There was a little applause, all due to 
Ashmead’s preliminary apology, but there 
was no real reception; for Germany is large 
and musical, and she was not immediately 
recognized at Homburg. But there was 
that indescribable flutter which marks a 
good impression and keen expectation sud- 
denly aroused. She was beautiful on the 
stage, for one thing; her figure rather tall 
and stately, and her face full of power: and 
then the very way she came on showed the 
step and carriage of an artist, at home upon 
the boards. 

She cast a rapid glance round the house, 
observed its size, and felt her way. She 
sang her first song evenly, but not tamely, 
yet with restrained power; but the tones 
were so full and flexible, the expression so 
easy yet exact, that the judges saw there 
was no effort, and suspected something big 
might be yet in store to-night. At the end 
of her song she did let out for a moment, 
and at this well-timed foretaste of her pow- 
er there was applause, but nothing extrava- 
gant. 

She was quite content, however. She met 
Ashmead as she came off, and said, “All is 
well, my friend, so far. They are sitting in 

judgment on me, like sensible people, and 
notin ahurry. I rather like that.” 

“Your own fault,” said Joseph. “You 
should have been announced. Prejudice is 
a surer card than judgment. The public is 
an ass.” 

“Tt must come to the same thing in the 
end,” said the Klosking, firmly. “One can 
sing, or one can not.” 
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Her next song was encored, and she came 
off flushed with art and gratified pride. “TI 
have no fears now,” said she to her Achates, 
firmly. “I have my barometer—a young 
lady in the stalls. Oh, such a beautiful 
creature, with black hair and eyes! She 
applauds me fearlessly. Her glorious eyes 
speak to mine, and inspire me. She is happy, 
she is. I drink sunbeams at her. I shall 
act and sing ‘Le Parlate d@’ Amor’ for her— 
and you will see.” 


Between the acts who should come in but 
Ned Severne, and glided into the vacant 
stall by Zoe’s side. 

She quivered at his coming near her; he 
saw it, and felt a thrill of pleasure himself. 

“How is ‘8. T.?” said she, kindly. 

“«S,T.?” said he, forgetting. 

“Why, your sick friend, to be sure.” 

“Oh, not half so bad as he thought. I 
was a fool to lose an hour of you for him. 
He was hipped; had lost all his money at 
rouge et noir. So I lent him fifty pounds, 
and that did him more good than the doc- 
tor. You forgive me?” 

“Forgive you? Iapprove. Are you go- 
ing back to him ?” said she, demurely, 

“No, thank you; I have made sacrifices 
enough.” 

And so indeed he had, having got cleaned 
out of £300 through preferring gambling to 
beauty. 

“Singers good ?” he inquired. 

“Wretched; all but one; and she is di- 
vine.” 

“Indeed! Who is she?” 

“JT don’t know. A gentleman in black 
came out—” 

“ Mephistopheles ?” 

“No—how dare you?—and said a singer 
that had retired would perform the part of 
Siebel, to oblige; and she has obliged me 
for one. She is, oh! so superior to the oth- 
ers. Such a heavenly contralto! and her 
upper notes honey dropping from the comb. 
And then she is so modest, so dignified, and 
so beautiful. She is fair as a lily; and 
such a queen-like brow, and deep gray eyes, 
full of sadness and soul! I’m afraid she is 
not happy. Once or twice she fixed them 
on me, and they magnetized me and drew 
me to her. So I magnetized her in return. 
I should know her any where fifty years 
hence. Now if I was a man, I should love 
that woman, and make her loye me.” 

“Then Iam very glad you are not a man,” 
said Severne, tenderly. 

“So am I,” whispered Zoe, and blushed. 

The curtain rose. 

“ Listen now, Mr. Chatterbox,” said Zoe. 

Ned Severne composed himself to listen ; 
but Friiulein Graas had not sung many bars 
before he revolted. “Listen to what?” said 





he; “and look at what? The only Margue- 
| rite in the place is by my side.” 
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Zoe colored with pleasure ; but her good 


sense was not to be blinded. ‘The only 
good black Mephistopheless you mean,” said 
she. “‘To be Marguerite, one must be great 
and sweet and tender—yes, and far more 
lovely than ever woman was. That lady is 
a better color for the part than I am; but 
neither she nor I shall ever be Marguerite,” 

He murmured in her ear, “ You are Mar- 
guerite, for you-could fire a man’s heart so 
that he would sell his soul to gain you.” 

It was the accent of passion, and the sen- 
sitive girl quivered. Yet she defended her- 
self—in words: “Hush!” said she. “That 
is wicked—out of an opera. Fanny would 
laugh at you if she heard.” 

Here were two reasons for not making 
such hot love in the stalls of an opera. 
Which of the two weighed most with the 
fair reasoner shall be left to her own sex. 

The brief scene ended with the declara- 
tion of the evil spirit that Marguerite is 
lost. 

“There,” said Zoe, naively, “that is over, 
thank goodness. Now you will hear my 
singer.” 

Siebel and Marta came on from opposite 
sides of the stage. “See!” said Zoe; “isn’t 
she lovely?” and she turned her beaming 
face full on Severne, to share her pleasure 
with him. To her amazement, the man 
seemed transformed: a dark cloud had come 
over his sunny countenance. He sat, pale, 
and seemed to stare at the tall, majestic, 
dreamy singer, who stood immovable, dress- 
ed like a velvet youth, yet looking like no 
earthly boy, but a draped statue of Mer- 
cury, 

“‘New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.” 

The blood left his lips, and Zoe thought 
he was faint; but the next moment he put 
his handkerchief hastily to his nose, and 
wriggled his way out, with a rush and a 
crawl strangely combined, at the very mo- 
ment when the singer delivered her first 
commanding note of recitative. 

Every body about looked surprised and 
disgusted at so ill-timed an exit; but Zoe, 
who had seen his white face, was seriously 
alarmed, and made a movement to rise too, 
and watch, or even follow him; but when 
he got to the side, he looked back to her, 
and made her a signal that his nose was 
bleeding, but it was of no great consequence. 
He even pointed with his finger out and 
then back again, indicating he should not 
be long gone. 

This re-assured her greatly; for she had 
always been told a little bleeding of that 
sort was good for hot-headed young people. 

Then the singer took complete hold of 
her. The composer, to balance the delight- 
ful part of Marguerite, has given Siebel a 
melody with which wonders ean be done; 
and the Klosking had made a considerable 
reserve of her powers for this crowning ef- 
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| fort. After a recitative that rivaled the 
silver trumpet, she flung herself with 
mediate and electrifying ardor into the me. 
ody ; the orchestra, taken by surprise, foug} t 
feebly for the old ripple, but the Kloskino 
resolute by nature, was now mighty as Ny : 
tune, and would have her big waves. 1} 
momentary struggle, in which she was 
ally seconded by the conductor, evoked her 
grand powers. Catgut had to yield to 
brains, and the whole orchestra, composed 
after all, of good musicians, soon caught th, 
divine afflatus, and the little theatre seemed 
on fire with music; the air, sung with q 
large rhythm, swelled and rose, and thrilled 
every breast with amazement and delight; 
the house hung breathless ; by-and-by ther 
were pale cheeks, panting bosoms, and wet 
eyes, the true, rare triumphs of the sover- 
eigns of song; and, when the last note had 
pealed and ceased to vibrate, the pent-up 
feelings broke forth in a roar of applause 
which shook the dome, followed by a clap- 
ping of hands, like a salvo, that never 
stopped till Ina Klosking, who had retired, 
came forward again. 

She courtesied, with admirable dignity, 
modesty, and respectful gravity, and the 
applause thundered, and people rose at her 
in clusters about the house, and waved 
their hats and handkerchiefs at her, and a 
little Italian recognized her, and cried out 
as loud as he could, “ Vivat la Klosking, 
vivat!” and she heard that, and it gave 
her a thrill; and Zoe Vizard, being out of 
England, and, therefore, brave as a lioness, 
stood boldly up at her full height, and tak- 
ing her bouquet in the right hand, carried 
it swiftly to her left ear, and so flung it, 
with a free backhanded sweep, more Orient- 
al than English, into the air, and it lighted 
by the singer; and she saw the noble mo- 
tion, and the bouquet fly, and, when she 
made her last courtesy at the wing, she 
fixed her eyes on Zoe, and then put her 
hand to her heart with a most touching 
gesture, that said, “ Most of all I value your 
bouquet and your praise.” 

Then the house buzzed, and ranks were 
leveled; little people spoke to big people, 
and big to little, in mutual congratulation ; 
for at such rare moments (except in Anglo- 
Saxony) instinct seems to tell men that true 
art is a sunshine of the soul, and blesses the 
rich and the poor alike. 

One person was affected in another way. 
Harrington Vizard sat rapt in attention, 
and never took his eyes off her, yet said 
not a word. 

Several Russian and Prussian grandees 
sought an introduction to the new singer. 
But she pleaded fatigue. The manager en- 
| treated her to sup with him, and meet the 
Grand Duke of Hesse. She said she had a 
| prior engagement. 
| She went quietly home, and supped with 
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per faithful Ashmead, and very heartily too ; 


for nature was exhausted, and agitation had 
quite spoiled her dinner. 

” Jose ph Ashmead, in the pride of his heart, 
proposed a bottle of Champagne. The Queen 
with triumph flushed, looked rather 
blue at that. “My friend,” said she, in a 
meek, deprecating way, “we are working 
is not Bordeaux good enough for 


of Song, 


people: 
13 
“Yes; but it is not good enough for 
the occasion,” said Joseph, a little testily. 
“Well, never mind;” and he muttered to 
himself, ‘ that is the worst of good women; 
they are co terribly stingy.” 

The Queen of Song, with triumph flushed, 
did not catch these words, but only a little 
crowling. However, as supper proceeded, 
she got uneasy. So she rang the bell, and 
ordered a pint: of this she drank one spoon- 
ful. The remainder, co-operating with tri- 
umph and claret, kept Ashmead in a great 
flow of spirits. He traced her a brilliant 
To be photographed to-morrow 
morning as Siebel, and in plain dress. Par- 
agraphs in Era, Figaro, Galignani, Independ- 
ance Belge, and the leading dailies. Large 
wood-cuts before leaving Homburg for Paris, 
London, Vienna, Petersburg, and New York. 


career. 


“Tm in your hands,” said she, and smiled | 


languidly, to please him. 


she was taking a little cry all to herself. 
“Dear me,” said he, “what is the matter ?” 
“My friend, forgiveme. He was not there 
to share my triumph.” 


———_~=—_— 


CHAPTER IV. 

As the opera drew to an end, Zoe began 
to look round more and more for Severne; 
but he did not come, and Lord Uxmoor offer- 
ed his arm earnestly. She took it; but hung 
back a moment on his very arm to tell Har- 
rington Mr. Severne had been taken ill. 

At the railway station the truant emerged 
suddenly, just as the train was leaving ; 
Lord Uxmoor had secured three seats, and 
the defaulter had to go with Harrington. 


On reaching the hotel, the ladies took their | 


bed candles; but Uxmoor found time to 


propose an excursion next day, Sunday, to | 


a lovely little lake—open carriage, four 
horses. 
Mr. Severne declined; he thanked Lord Ux- 
moor politely, but he had arrears of corre- 
spondence. 

Zoe cast a mortified, and rather a haughty 
glance on him, and Fanny shrugged her 
shoulders incredulously. 

These two ladies brushed hair together 
Zoe’s room. That is a soothing oper- 
ation, my masters, and famous for stimula- 
ting females to friendly gossip; but this 


in 
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but |} 
, 
| haven’t got one, much less two. 


The young ladies accepted, but | 


| for yourself. 


time there was, for once, a guarded reserve. 
Zoe was irritated, puzzled, mortitied, and 
even grieved by Severne’s conduct. Fanny 
was gnawed by jealousy, and out of temper. 
She had forgiven Zoe Ned Severne. But 
that young lady was insatiable; Lord Ux- 
moor, too, had fallen openly in love with 
her; openly to a female eye: so then a 
blonde had no chance with a dark girl by: 
thus reasoned she, and it was intolerable. 

It was some time before either spoke an 
atom of what was uppermost in her mind. 
They each doled out a hundred sentences, 
that missed the mind and mingled readily 
with the atmosphere, being in fact mere 
preliminary and idle air: so two deer, in 
duel, go about and about, and even affect 
to look another way, till they are ripe for 
collision. There be writers would give the 
reader all the preliminary pufis of articula- 
ted wind, and every body would say, “ How 
clever! That is just the way girls really 
talk.” But I leave the glory of photograph- 
ing nullities to the geniuses of the age, and 
run to the first words which could, without 
impiety, be called dialogue. 

“Don’t you think his conduct a little mys- 
terious ?” said Zoe, mal a propos of any thing 
that had been said hitherto. 

“Well, yes; rather,” said Fanny, with 


| marked carelessiess. 
But by-and-by he looked at her, and found | 


“First, a sick friend; then a bleeding at 


| the nose; and now he won't drive to the lake 


with us: arrears of correspondence? Pooh!” 

Now Fanny’s suspicions were deeper than 
Zoe’s. She had observed Severne keenly, 
but it was not her cue to speak. She yawn- 
ed, and said, ‘“‘ What does it matter?” 

“Don’t be unkind, Fanny. It matters to 
me.” 

“Not it.. You have another ready.” 

“What other? There is no one that I— 
Fanny.” 

“Oh, nonsense. The man is evidently 
smitten, and you keep encouraging him.” 

“No, I don’t; I am barely civil. And 
don’t be ill-natured. What can I do?” 

“Why, be content with one at a time.” 

“Tt is very rude to talk so. Besides, I 
I begin to 
doubt him; and Lord Uxmoor! you know I 
can not possibly care for him—an acquaint- 
ance of yesterday.” 

“But you know all about him; that he is 
an excellent parti,” said Fanny, with a pro- 
voking sheer. 

This was not to be borne. 

“Oh!” said Zoe, “I see; you want him 
It is you that are not content 
with one. You forget how poor Harrington 
would miss your attentions. He would be- 
gin to appreciate them—when he had lost 
them.” 

This stung, and Fanny turned white and 
red by turns. “I deserve this,” said she, 
“for wasting advice on a coquette.” 
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“That is not true. I’m no coquette; and 
here I am, asking your advice, and you only 
snub me. You are a jealous, cross, unrea- 
sonable thing.” 

“ Well, I’m not a hypocrite.” 

“JT never was called so before,” said Zoe, 
nobly and gently. 

“Then you were not found out, that is 
all. You look so simple and ingenuous, and 
blush if a man says half a word to you; 
and all the time you are a greater flirt than 
I am.” 

“Oh, Fanny!” screamed Zoe, with horror. 

It seems a repartee may be conveyed in a 
scream; for Fanny now lost her temper al- 
together. “Your conduct with those two 
men is abominable,” said she. “I won’t 
speak to you any more.” 

“T beg you will not, in your present tem- 
per,” said Zoe, with unaffected dignity, and 
rising like a Greek column. 

Fanny flounced out of the room. 

Zoe sat down and sighed, and her glorious 
eyes were dimmed. Mystery—doubt—and 
now a quarrel. Whataday! At her agea 
little cloud seems to darken the whole sky. 


Next morning the little party met at 
breakfast. Lord Uxmoor, anticipating a 
delightful day, was in high spirits, and he 
and Fanny kept up the ball. She had re- 
solved, in the silent watches of the night, 
to contest him with Zoe, and make every 
possible use of Severne in the conflict. 

Zoe was silent and distraite, and did not 
even try to compete with her sparkling ri- 
val. But Lord Uxmoor’s eyes often wan- 
dered from his sprightly companion to Zoe, 
and it was plain he longed for a word from 
her mouth. 

Fanny observed, bit her lip, and tacked 
internally, “’bout ship,” as the sailors say. 
Her game now, conceived in a moment, and 
at once put in execution, was to encourage 
Uxmoor’s attentions to Zoe. She began by 
openly courting Mr. Severne, to make Zoe 
talk to Uxmoor, and also make him think 
that Severne and she were the lovers. 

Her intentions were to utilize the com- 
ing excursion; she would attach herself to 
Harrington, and so drive Zoe and Uxmoor to- 
gether; and then Lord Uxmoor, at his pres- 
ent rate of amorous advance, would proba- 
bly lead Zoe to a detached rock and make 
her a serious declaration. This good, artful 
girl felt sure such a declaration mide a few 
months hence in Barfordshire would be ac- 
cepted, and herself left in the cold. There- 
fore she resolved it should be made prema- 
turely, and in Prussia, with Severne at hand, 
and so in all probability come to nothing. 
She even glimpsed a vista of consequences, 
and in that little avenue discerned the 
figure of Fanny Dover playing the part of 
consoler, friend, and ultimately spouse to a 


CHAPTER V. 


THE letters were brought in. One was to 
Vizard, from Herries, announcing a remit. 
tance; one to Lord Uxmoor. On reading it 
he was surprised into an exclamation, and 
his face expressed great concern. 

“Oh!” said Zoe—“ Harrington !” 

Harrington’s attention being thus drawp,. 

he said, “ No bad news, I hope ?” 
“Yes,” said Uxmoor, in a low voice, “very 
bad. My oldest, truest, dearest friend has 
been seized with small-pox, and his life js 
in danger. He has asked for me, poor fel- 
low! This is from his sister. I 1oust start 
by the twelve-o’clock train.” 

“ Small-pox! why, it is contagious,” cried 
Fanny, “and so disfiguring.” 

“T can’t help that,” said the honest fel. 
low; and instantly rang the bell for his sery- 
ant, and gave the requisite orders. 

Zoe, whose eye had never left him all the 
time, said, softly, “It is brave and good of 
you. We poor, emotional, cowardly girls 
should sit down and cry.” 

“You would not, Miss Vizard,” said he, 
firmly, looking full at her. “If you think 
you would, you don’t know yourself.” 

Zoe colored high, and was silent. 

Then Lord Uxmoor showed the true En- 
glish gentleman. ‘I do hope,” said he, ear- 
nestly, though in a somewhat broken voice, 
“that you will not let this spoil the pleas- 
ure we had planned together. Harrington 
will be my deputy.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Harrington, 
sympathizingly. 

Mr. Severne remarked, “Such an occur- 
rence puts pleasure out of one’s head.” This 
he said with his eyes on his plate, like one 
repeating a lesson. 

“Vizard, I entreat you,” said Uxmoor, al- 
most vexed. “It will only make me more 
unhappy if you don’t.” 

“We will go,” cried Zoe, earnestly ; “we 
promise to go. What does it matter? We 
shall think of you and your poor friend 
wherever we are. And I shall pray for him. 
But, ah! I know how little prayers avail to 
avert these cruel bereavements.” She was 
young, but old enough to have prayed hard 
for her sick mother’s life, and, like the rest 
of us, prayed in vain. At this remembrance 
the tears ran undisguised down her cheeks. 
The open sympathy of one so young and 
beautiful, and withal rather reserved, made 
Lord Uxmoor gulp, and, not to break down 
before them all, he blurted out that he must 
go and pack. With this he hurried away. 

He was unhappy. Besides the calamity 
he dreaded, it was grievous to be torn away 
from a woman he loved at first sight, and 
just when she had come out so worthy of 
his love: she was a high-minded creature ; 
she had been silent and reserved so long as 
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wealthy noble. 





the conversation was trivial ; but when trou- 
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ple came, she was the one to speak to him | 
pravely and kindly. Well, what must be, | 
All this ran through his mind, and | 


er him sigh; but it never occurred to 
him to shirk—to telegraph instead of going 
—nor yet to value himself on his self-denial. 

They did not see him again till he was on 
the point of going, and then he took leave of 
them all, Zoe last. When he came to her, 
he ignored the others, except that he lower- | 

ed his voice in speaking to her. “God bless 
you for your kindness, Miss Vizard. It isa 
little hard upon a fellow to have to run 
away from such an acquaintance, just when 
I have been so fortunate as to make it.” 

“Oh, Lord Uxmoor,” said Zoe, innocently, 
“never mind that. Why, we live in the | 
same county, and we are on the way home. | 
All I think of is your poor friend; and do 
please telegraph—to Harrington.” 

He promised he would, and went away 
disappointed somehow at her last words. 

When he was gone, Severne went out on 
the balcony, to smoke, and Harrington held 
a council with the young ladies. “ Well, 
now,” said he, “ about this trip to the lake ?” 

“T shall not go, for one,” said Zoe, reso- 
lutely. 

“La!” said Fanny, looking carefully away 
from her to Harrington; “and she was the 
one that insisted.” 

Zoe ignored the speaker, and set her face 
stiffly toward Harrington. . “She only said 
that to him.” 

Fanny. “But unfortunately ears are not 
confined to the noble.” 

Zor. “Nor tongues to the discreet.” 

Both these remarks were addressed point- 
edly to Harrington. 

“Hallo!” said he, looking from one flaming 
girl to the other; “am I to be a shuttlecock ? 
and your discreet tongues the battledores ? 
What is up ?” 

“We don’t speak,” said the frank Zoe; 
“that is up.” 

“Why, what is the row ?” 

“No matter” (stiffly). 

“No great matter, Pll be bound. ‘Toll, 
toll the bell’ Here goes one more immortal 
friendship—quenched in eternal silence.” 

Both ladies bridled. Neither spoke. 

“ And dead silence, as ladies understand 
it, consists in speakirg at one another in- 
stead of to.” 

No reply. 

“That is well-bred taciturnity.” 

No answer. 

“The dignified reserve that distinguishes 
an estrangement from a squabble.” 

No reply. 





“Well, I admire permanent sentiments, | 
Your | 


good or bad, constant resolves, etc. 
friendship has not proved immortal; so now 
let us see how long you can hold spite— 
SIEVES!” Then he affected to start. 


is'this? I spy a rational creature out on 


“What | 


yonder balcony. [hasten to join him. ‘ Birds 
of a feather, you know;” and with that he 
went out to his favorite, and never looked 
behind him. 

The young ladies, indignant at the con- 
tempt the big man had presumed to cast 
upon the constant soul of woman, turned 
two red faces and four sparkling eyes to 
each other, with the instinctive sympathy 
of the jointly injured; but remembering in 
time, turned sharply round again, and pre- 
sented napes, and so sat sullen. 


By-and-by a chilling thought fell upon 
them both at the same moment of time. The 
men were good friends, as usual, safe, by sex, 
from tiffs, and could do without them; and 
a dull day impended over the hostile pair. 

Thereupon the ingenious Fanny resolved 
to make a splash of some sort and disturb 
stagnation. She suddenly cried out, “La! 
and the man is gone away, so what is the 
use?” This remark she was careful to level 
at bare space. 

Zoe, addressing the same person—space, 
to wit—inquired of him if any body in his 
parts knew to whom this young lady was 
addressing herself. 

“To a girl that is too sensible not to see 
the folly of quarreling about a man—when he 
is gone,” said Fanny. 

“Tf it is me you mean,” said Zoe, stifily, 
“really lam surprised. You forget we are at 
daggers drawn.” 

“No, I don’t, dear; and parted forever.” 

Zoe smiled at that against her will. 

“ Zoe!” (penitentially). 

“Frances!” (archly). 

“Come, cuddle me quick!” 

Zoe was all round her neck in a moment, 
like a lace scarf, and there was violent kiss- 
ing, with a tear or two. 

Then they put an arm round each other’s 
waist, and went all about the premises in- 
tertwined like snakes; and Zoe gave Fanny 
her cameo brooch, the one with the pearls 
round it. 


The person to whom Vizard fled from the 
tongue of beauty was a delightful talker: 
he read two or three newspapers every day, 
and recollected the best things. Now it is 
not every body can remember a thousand 
disconnected facts and recall them a propos. 
He was various, fluent, and above all superfi- 
cial; and such are your best conversers; they 
have something good and strictly ephem- 
eral to.say on every thing, and don’t know 
enough of any thing to impale their hearers. 
In my youth there talked in Pall Mall a gen- 
tleman known as “Conversation Sharpe.” 
He eclipsed every body. Even Macaulay 
paled. Sharpe talked all the. blessed after- 
noon, and grave men listened enchanted; 
and of all he said, nothing stuck. Where be 
now your Sharpiana? The learned may be 
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compared to mines; these desultory charm- 
ers are more like the ornamental cottage 
near Staines, forty or fifty rooms, and the 
whole structure one story high. The mine 
teems with solid wealth ; but you must grope 
and trouble to come to it: it is easier and 
pleasanter to run about the cottage with a 
lot of rooms all on the ground-floor. 

The mind and body both get into habits— 
sometimes apart, sometimes in conjunction. 
Nowadays we seat the body to work the in- 


tellect, even in its lower form of mechanical | 


labor: it is your clod that toddles about 
laboring. The Peripatetics did not endure: 
their method was not suited to man’s micro- 
cosm. Bodily movements fritter mental at- 
tention. We sit at the feet of Gamaliel, or, 


as some call him, Tyndall; and we sit to | 


Bacon and Adam Smith. But when we are 
standing or walking, we love to take brains 
easy. If this delightful chatterbox had 
been taken down short-hand and printed, 
and Vizard had been set down to Severni 
opuscula, 10 vols.—and, mind you, Severne 
had talked all ten by this time—the Bar- 
fordshire squire and old Oxonian would have 
cried out for ‘“ more matter with less words,” 
and perhaps have even fled for relief to some 
shorter treatise, Bacon’s Essays, Browne’s 
Religio Medici, or Buckle’s Civilization. But 
lounging in a balcony, and lazily breathing 
a cloud, he could have listened all day to 
his desultory, delightful friend, overflowing 
with little questions, little answers, little 
queries, little epigrams, little maxims @ la 
Rochefoucauld, little histories, little anec- 
dotes, little gossip, and little snap shots at 
every feather flying. 

“ Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 

Gandia, discursus, nostri farrago Severni.” 


But alas! after an hour of touch-and-go, 
of superficiality and soft delight, the des- 
ultory charmer fell on a subject he had 
studied. So then he bored his companion 
for the first time in all the tour. 

But, to tell the honest truth, Mr. Severne 
had hitherto been pleasing his friend with 
a cold-blooded purpose. His preliminary 
gossip, that made the time fly sc agreeably, 
was intended to oil the way; to lubricate 
the passage of a premeditated pill. As soon 
as he had got Vizard into perfect good hu- 
mor, he said, @ propos of nothing that had 
passed, “ By-the-bye, old fellow, that five 
hundred pounds you promised to lend me!” 

Vizard was startled by this sudden turn 
of a conversation hitherto agreeable. 

“Why, you have had three hundred and 
lost it,” said he. “Now take my advice, 
and don’t lose any more.” 

“T don’t mean to. But I am determined 
to win back the three hundred, and a great 
deal more, before I leave this. I have dis- 
covered a system, an infallible one.” 

“T am sorry to hear it,” said Harrington, 


|gravely. “That is the second step on the 
road to ruin; the gambler with a system jg 
the confirmed maniac.” 

“What! because other systems have been 

| tried and proved to be false? Mine is yy. 
tried, and it is mere prejudice to condemp jt 

| unheard.” 

| “Propound it, then,” said Vizard. «¢ nly 

| please observe the bank has got its system: 

| you forget that; and the bank’s system js 

| to take a positive advantage, which must 
win in the long-run; therefore all counter 

systems must lose in the long-run.” 

“But the bank is tied to a long-run, the 

| individual player is not.” 

This reply checked Vizard for a moment, 
and the other followed up his advantage 
| “Now, Vizard, be reasonable. What would 

the trifling advantage the bank derives 
from an incident, which occurs only once 
| in twenty-eight deals, avail against a player 
| who could foresee at any given deal wheth- 
|er the card that was going to come up the 
nearest thirty would be on the red or black?” 

“No avail at all. God Almighty could 
| break the bank every afternoon. Aprés? 
as we say in France. Do you pretend to 
omniscience ?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“Well, but prescience of isolated events, 
preceded by no indicia, belongs only to om- 
niscience, Did they not teach you that 
much at Oxford ?” 

“They taught me very little at Oxford.” 

“Fault of the place, eh? You taught 
them something, though; and the present 
conversation reminds me of it. In your 
second term, when every other man is still 
quizzed and kept down as a Freshman, you 
were already a leader, a chief of misrule; 
you founded a whist club in Trinity, the 
primmest college of all. The Dons rooted 
you out in college; but you did not suc- 
cumb; you fulfilled the saying of Sydney 
Smith, that ‘cribbage should be played in 
caverns, and sixpenny whist in the howling 
wilderness.” Ha! ha! how well I remember 
riding across Bullington Green one fine aft- 
ernoon, and finding four Oxford hacks hal- 
tered in a row, and the four under-graduates 
that had hired them on long tick, sitting 
cross-legged under the hedge, like Turks or 
tailors, round a rude table with the legs 
sawed down to stumps! You had two packs 
and a portable inkstand, and were so hard 
at it that I put my mare’s nose right over 
the quartette before you saw either her or 
me. That hedge was like a drift of odorif- 
|erous snow with the hawthorn bloom, and 
primroses sparkled on its bank like topazes. 
The birds chirruped, the sky smiled, the sun 
| burned perfumes; and there sat my lord and 
his fellow-maniacs, snick-snack—pit-pat— 
| cutting, dealing, playing, revoking, scor- 
ing, and exchanging I.0.U.’s not worth the 
paper.” . 














Be Alltrue but the revoking,” said Severne, 
merrily. “ Monster! by the memory of 
youthful days, I demand a fair hear- 
“Then, gravely, “ Hang it all, Vizard, 
ae not a fellow that is always intruding 


his affairs and his theories upon other 


those 


men. 
” Nos no, no,” said Vizard, hastily, and 
half apologetically ; “go on.” 

“ Well, then, of course I don’t pretend to 
foreknowledge; but I do to experience, and 
vou know experience teaches the wise.” 

“ “Not to fling five hundred after three. 
There—I beg pardon. Proceed, instructor 
of youth.” 

“Do listen, then: experience teaches us 
that luck has its laws; and I build my sys- 
tem on one of them. If two opposite acci- 
dents are sure to happen equally often in a 
total of fifty times, people who have not ob- 
served expect them to happen turn about, 
and bet accordingly. 


alternation. Have you not observed this at 
‘trente et quarante ? ” 

as No.” 

“Then you have not watched the cards.” 

“Not much. The faces of the gamblers 
were always my study. They are instruct- 
ive.” 

“Well, then, I'll give you an example 
outside—for the principle runs through all 
equal chances. Take the university boat- 
race: you have kept your eye on that?” 

“Rather. Never missed one yet. Come 
all the way from Barfordshire to see it.” 

“Well, there’s an example.” 

“Of chance? No, thank you. That goes 
by strength, skill, wind, endurance, chaste 
living, self-denial, and judicious training. 
Every winning boat is manned by virtues.” 
His eye flashed, and he was as earnest all in 
a moment as he had been listless. 
nental cynic had dubbed this insular cynic 
mad. 

The professor of chances smiled superior. 
“Those things decide each individual race, 
and the best men win, because it happens to 
be the only race that is never sold. But go 
farther back, and you find it is chance. It 
is pure chance that sends the best men up 
to Cambridge two or three years running, 
and then to Oxford. With this key, take 
the facts my system rests on. There are 
two. The first is that in thirty and odd 
races and matches the university luck has 
come out equal on the river and at Lord’s: 
the second is, the luck has seldom alter- 
nated. I don’t say nevor. But look at the 
list of events; it is published every March. 
You may see there the great truth that even 
chances shun direct alternation. In this, 
properly worked, lies a fortune at Homburg, 
where the play is square. Red gains once; 
you back red next time, and stop. You are 


But they don’t hap- | 
pen turn about; they make short runs and | 
sometimes long ones. They positively avoid | 


A Conti- | 
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on black, and win; you double. This is the 
game if you have only a few pounds. But 
with five hundred pounds you can double 
more courageously, and work the short run 
hard; and that is how losses are averted 
and gains secured. Once at Weisbaden I 
caught a croupier out on a holiday. 
Good-Friday, you know. 
ning dinner. 


It was 
I gave him a stun- 
He was close as wax at first 
—that might be the salt fish: but after the 
rognons a la brochette, and a bottle of Cham- 
| pagne, he let out. 


Iremember one thing he 
said. 


‘Monsieur, ce que fait la fortune de 
la banque ce n’est pas le petit avantage 
quelle tire du refait—quoique cela y est 
pour quelquechose—c’est la témérité de ceux 
qui perdent, et la timidité de ceux qui ga- 
gnent.’” 

“And,” says Vizard, “there is a French 
proverb founded on experience— 

“*C’est encore rouge qui perd, 
Et encore noir, 
Mais toujours blanc qui gagne.’” 

Severne, for the first time, looked angry 
and mortified; he turned his back, and was 
silent. Vizard looked at him uneasily, hes- 
|itated a moment, then flung the remainder 
| of his cigar away, and seemed to rouse him- 

self body and soul. He squared his shoul- 
| ders, as if he was going to box the Demon 
|of play for his friend, and he let out good 
sense right and left, and, indeed, was almost 
betrayed into eloquence. “What!” he cried; 
| “you, who are so bright and keen, and know- 
|ing in every thing else, are you really so 
| blinded by egotism and credulity as to be- 
\lieve that you can invent any method of 
betting at rouge et noir that has not been 
tried before you were born? Do you re- 
member the first word in La Bruyére’s fa- 
mous work ?” 

“No,” said Ned, sulkily. 
but newspapers.” 

“Good lad. Saves a deal of trouble. 
Well, he begins, ‘Tout est dit’—‘ Every thing 
| has been said?’ and I say that, in your busi- 

ness, ‘Tout est fait’ —‘ Every thing has been 

| done.’ Every move has been tried before 
you existed, and the result of all is that to 

bet against the bank, wildly or systematic- 

ally, is to gamble against a rock. 

|menta queris, circumspice. your eyes, 
man. Look at the Kursaal, its luxuries, its 

gardens, its gilding, its attractions, all of 

them cheap, except the one that pays for 

all: all these delights, and the rents, and 

the croupiers, and the servants, and the in- 

come and liveries of an unprincipled prince, 

who would otherwise be a poor but honest 

gentleman, with one bonne, instead of thirty 

blazing lackeys, all come from the gains of 

the bank, which are the losses of the play- 

ers, especially of those that have got a sys- 

tem.” 
Severne shot in, “ A bank was broken last 


-” 


week 


| 
| 


“Read nothing 
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“Was it? Then all it lost has returned 
to it, or will return to it to-night; for gam- 
blers know no day of rest.” 

“Oh yes, they do. It is shut on Good- 
Friday.” 

“You surprise me. Only three hundred 
and sixty-four days in the year. Brainless 
avarice is more reasonable than I thought. 
Severne, yours is a very serious case. You 
have reduced your income, that is clear; for 
an English gentleman does not stay years 


and years abroad unless he has outrun the | 


constable, and I feel sure gambling has done 
it. You had the fever from aboy. Bulling- 
ton Green! ‘As the twig’s bent, the tree’s 
inclined.’ Come, come, make a stand. We 
are friends. Let us help one another against 
our besetting foibles. Let us practice an- 
tique wisdom; let us ‘know ourselves,’ and 
leave Homburg to-morrow, instead of Tues- 
day.” 

Severne looked sullen, but said nothing; 
then Vizard gave him too hastily credit for 
some of that sterling friendship, bordering 
on love, which warmed his own faithful 
breast. Under this delusion he made an ex- 
traordinary effort; he used an argument 
which, with himself, would have been irre- 
sistible. “Look here,” said he, “ ’1—won’t 
you have a cigar ?—there; now I'll tell you 
something—lI have a mania as bad as yours, 
only mine is intermittent, thank Heaven! 
I’m told a million women are as good, or bet- 
ter,thanamillionmen. Itmaybeso. But 


when I, an individual, stake my heart on 
lovely woman, she always turns out un- 


worthy. With me, the sex avoids alterna- 
tion. Therefore I rail on them wholesale. 
It is not philosophical; but I don’t do it to 
instruct mankind; it is to soothe my spleen. 
Well, would you believe it, once in every 
three years, in spite of my experience, I am 
always bitten again. After my lucid inter- 
val has expired, I fall in with some woman, 
who seems not like the rest, but an angel. 
Then I, though I’m averse to the sex, fall 
an easy, an immediate, victim to the individ- 
ual.” 

“Love at first sight.” 

“Not a bit of it. Ifsheis as beautiful as 
an angel, with the voice of a peacock or a 
guinea-hen—and, luckily for me, that is a 
frequent arrangement—she is no more to 
me than the fire-shovel. If she has a sweet 
voice and pale eyes, I’m safe. Indeed, I am 
safe against Juno, Venus, and Minerva for 
two years and several months. after the 
last; but when two events coincide, when 
my time is up, and the lovely, melodious fe- 
male comes, then I am lost. Before: I have 
seen her and heard her five minutes, I know 
my fate, and I never resist it. ‘ I never can: 
that is a curious part of the mania. Then 
commences a little drama, all the acts of 


In spite of past experience, I begin all cop. 
fidence and trust: by-and-by come the sub. 
| tle but well-known signs of deceit; so doubt 
is forced on me; and then I am all suspi- 
| cion, and so darkly vigilant that soon all js 
| certainty ; for ‘les fourberies des femmes’ 
|are diabolically subtle, but monotonous, 
| They seem to vary only on the surface. (Oy. 
| looks too gentle and sweet to give any creat. 
| ure pain; I cherish her like a tender plant: 
she deceives me for the coarsest fellow she 
can find. Another comes the frank and cap. 
did dodge; she is so off-handed, she shows 
me it is not worth her while to betray; she 
deceives me, like the other, and with as lit. 
tle discrimination. The next has a face of 
beaming innocence, and a limpid eye that 
looks like transparent candor; she gazes 
long and calmly in my face, as if her eye 
loved to dwell on me—gazes with the eye 
of a gazelle or a young hare, and the baby 
lips below outlie the hoariest male fox in 
the Old Jewry. But, to complete the delu- 
sion, all my sweethearts and wives are ro- 
mantic and poetical skin-deep, or they would 
not attract me, and all turn out vulgar to 
the core. By their lovers alone can you 
ever know them. By the men they can’t 
love, and the men they do love, you find 
these creatures, that imitate sentiment so 
divinely, are hard, prosaic, vulgar little 
things, thinly gilt and double varnished.” 

“They are much better than we are; but 
you don’t know how to take them,” said Sev- 
erne, with the calm superiority of success, 

“No,” replied Vizard, dryly ; “ curse me if 
I do. - Well, I did hope I had outgrown my 
mania, as I have done the toothache; for 
this time I had passed the fatal period, the 
three years. It is nearly four years now 
since I went through the established proc- 
ess—as fixed beforehand as the dyer’s or the 
cotton-weaver’s -— adored her, trusted her 
blindly, suspected her, watched her, detect- 
ed her, left her. By-the-bye, she was my 
wife, the last; but that made no difference, 
She was neither better nor worse than the 
rest, and her methods and idiotic motives of 
deceit identical. Well, Ned, I was mistaken. 
Yesterday night I met my Fate once more.” 

“Where? in Frankfort ?” 

“No; at Homburg; at the opera. You 
must give me your word not to tell a soul.” 

“T pledge you my word of honor.” 

“Well, the lady who sang the part of 
Siebel.” 

“ Siebel ?” muttered Severne. 

“Yes,” said Vizard, dejectedly. 

Severne fixed his eyes on his friend with 
a strange expression of confusion and curi- 
osity, as if he could not take it allin. But 
he said nothing, only looked very hard all 
the time. 

Vizard burst out, “‘O misere hominum 





which are stale copies; yet each time they 
take me by surprise, as if they were new. | 


mentes, 0 pectora ceca!’ There I sat, in the 
stalls, a happy man comparatively, because 





A WOMAN-HATER. 





irt, though full of scars, was at peace, 


my hes ‘ oe a iti 
wn my reason, after periodical abdications, 


nad resumed its throne for good ; so I, weak | 


mortal, fancied. Siebel appeared ; tall, easy, 
dignified, and walking like a wave; mod- 
est, fair, noble, great, dreamy, and, above all, 
divinely sad; the soul of womanhood and 
music poured from her honey lips. She 

uered all my senses: I felt something 
like a bolt of ice run down my back. I 
ht to have jumped up and fled the the- 
atre. I wish I had. But I never do. I 
am incurable. The charm deepened; and 
when she had sung ‘Le Parlate d’ Amor,’ as 
no mortal ever sang and looked it, she left the 
stage, and carried my heart and soul away 
with her. What chance had 1? Here shone 
all the beauties that adorn the body, ali the 
virtues and graces that embellish the soul ; 
they were wedded to poetry and ravishing 
music, and gave and took enchantment. I 
saw my paragon glide away, like a goddess, 
past the scenery, and I did not see her meet 
her lover at the next step—a fellow with a 
wash-leather face, greasy locks in a sausage 
roll, and his hair shaved off his forehead— 
and snatch a pot of porter from his hands, 
and drain it to the dregs, and say, ‘It is all 
right, Harry: thatfetched’em.’ But I know, 


cont 


oug 


by experience, she did; so ‘sauve qui peut ;’ 
dear friend and fellow-lunatic, for my sake 
and yours, leave Frankfort with me to-mor- 
row Ad 

Severne hung his head and thought hard. 


Here was a new and wonderful turn. He 
felt all manner of strange things; a pang 
of jealousy for one. He felt that on every 
account it would be wise to go, and, indeed, 
dangerous to stay. But a mania is a mania, 
and so he could not. ‘ Look here, old fel- 
low,” he said, “if the opera was on to-morrow, 
I would leave my three hundred behind me, 
and sacrifice myself to you, sooner than ex- 
pose you to the fascinations of so captivating 
a woman as Ina Klosking.” 

“Ina Klosking? Is that her name? How 
do you know ?” 

“J—I fancy I heard so.” 

“Why, she was not announced. Ina Klos- 
king! it is a sweet name ;” and he sighed. 

“But you are quite safe from her for one 
day,” continued Severne, “so you must be 
reasonable, I will go with you Tuesday, as 
early as you like; but do be a good fellow, 
and let me have the five hundred to try my 
system with to-morrow.” 

Vizard looked sad, and made no reply. 

Severne got impatient. ‘ Why, what is 
it to a rich fellow like you? If I had twelve 
thousand acres in a ring-fence, no friend 
would ask me twice for such a trifling 
sum.” 


= , : a 
Vizard, for the first time, wore a supercil- 


ious smile at being so misunderstood, and 
did not deign a reply. 
Severne went on mistaking his man: “I 
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can give you bills for the money, and for the 
three hundred you did lend me.” 

Vizard did not receive this as expected. 
“Bills?” said he, gravely. “ What, do you 
do that sort of thing as well?” 

“Why not, pray? So long as I’m the 
holder, not the drawer nor the acceptor. 
Besides, they are not accommodation bills, 
but good commercial paper.” 

“You are a merchant, then, are you ?” 

“Yes: inasmall way. If you will allow 
me, I will explain.” 

He did so: and to save comments, yet en- 
able the reader to appreciate his explana- 
tion, the true part of it is printed in italics, 
the small, mendacious portion in ordinary 
type. 

“ My estate in Huntingdonshire is not very 
large; and there are mortgages on it, for the 
benefit of other members of my family. I 
was always desirous to pay off these mort- 
gages, and took the best advice Icould. J 
have got an uncle: he lives in the city. He 
put me on to a good thing. I bought a share 
in a trading vessel; she makes short trips, 
and turns her cargo often. She will take out 
paper to America, and bring back raw cot- 
ton: she will land that at Liverpool, and 
ship English hardware and cotton fabrics 
for the Mediterranean and Greece, and bring 
back currants from Zante, and lemons from 
Portugal. She goes for the nimble shilling. 


| Well, you know ships wear out: and if you 


varnish them rotien, and insure them high, and 
they go to glory, Mr. Plimsoll is down on you 
like a hammer. So, when she had paid my 
purchase-money three times over, some fel- 
lows in the city made an offer for The Rover: 
that was her name. My share came to 
twelve hundred, and my uncle said I was 
to take it. Now I always feel bound by what 
he decides. They gave me four bills, for 
four hundred, three hundred, three hundred, 
and two hundred. The four hundred was 
paid at maturity. The others are not due 
yet. I have only to send them to Lon- 
don, and I can get the money back by 
Thursday: but you want me to start on 
Tuesday.” 

“That is enough,” said Vizard, wearily ; 
“T will be your banker, and—” 

“You are a good fellow!” said Severne, 
warmly. 

“No, no; Iam a weak fellow, and an in- 
judicious one. But it is the old story: when 
a friend asks you what he thinks a favor, 
the right thing is to grant it at once. He 
doesn’t want your advice; he wants the one 
thing he asks for. There, get me the bills, 
and I'll draw acheck on Miiller: Herries ad- 
vised him by Saturday’s post; so we can 
draw on Monday.” 

“All right, old man,” said Séverne, and 
went away briskly for the bills. 

When he got from the balcony into the 


‘room, his steps flagged a little; it struck 
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Such a girl as Fanny is not to be divert- 
ed from a purpose of that sort. Besides, she 
too much sense to plunge into the Sev- 
rne and pauperism! She is bent on a rich 
isband, not a needy adventurer.” 
Madam, in my friend’s name, I thank 
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“You are very welcome, Sir—it is only 
the truth.” Then, with a swift return to 
her original topic: “No; I know perfectly 
vell what Fanny Dover will do this after- 
noon. She sketches.” 
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him that ink takes time to dry, and more | 


time to darken. 

As The Rover, with her nimble cargoes, 
was first cousin to The Flying Dutchman, 
with his crew of ghosts, so the bills received 
by Severne, as purehase-money for his ship, 


necessarily partook of that ship’s aerial char- | 


acter. Indeed, they existed, as the School- 
men used to say, in posse, but not in esse. To 
be less pedantic and more exact, they exist- 
ed as slips of blank paper with a govern- 
ment stamp. To give them a mercantile 
character for a time, viz., until presented 


for payment, they must be drawn by an im- | 
aginary ship-owner or a visionary merchant, | 


and indorsed by at least one shadow and a 
man of straw. 

The man of straw sat down to inscribe 
self and shadows, and became a dishonest 


writer of fiction; for the art he now com- | 
menced appears to fall short of forgery | 


proper, but to be still more distinct from 


justifiable fiction. The ingenious Mr. De- | 


foe’s certificate by an aerial justice of the 
peace to the truth of his ghostly narrative 
comes nearest to it in my poor reading. 
Qualms he had, but not deep. If the 
bills were drawn by Imagination, accepted 
by Fancy, and indorsed by Impudence, what 
did it matter to Ned Straw, since his system 
would enable him to redeem them at matu- 


rity? His only real concern was to conceal | 
their recent origin. So he wrote them with 


a broad-nibbed pen, that they might be the 
blacker, and set them to dry in the sun. 
He then proceeded to a change of toilet. 
While thus employed, there was a sharp 
tap at his door, and Vizard’s voice outside. 
Severne started with terror, snapped up the 
three bills with the dexterity of a conjurer 


—the handle turned—he shoved them into | 


a drawer—Vizard came in—he shut the 
drawer, and panted. 

Vizard had followed the custom of Oxo- 
nians among themselves, which is to knock, 
and then come in, unless forbidden. 


“Come,” said he, cheerfully, “those bills; 


I’m in a hurry to cash them now, and end 
the only difference we have ever had, old 
fellow.” 


The blood left Severne’s cheek and lips | 


for a moment, and he thought swiftly and 
hard. The blood returned, along with his 
ready wit. “How good you are,” said he: 
“but no. It is Sunday.” 

“Sunday!” shouted Vizard. “What is 
that to you—a fellow who has been years 
abroad ?” 

“T can’t help it,” said Severne, apologet- 
ically. “TI am superstitious—don’t like to 
do business on aSunday. I would not even 
shunt at the tables on a Sunday—I don’t 
think.” 

“Ah, you are not quite sure of that. 
There is a limit to your superstition! Well, 
will you listen to a story on a Sunday ?” 





et gn at 
* Rather!” 
| “Then once on a time there was a Scote} 
farmer who had a bonny cow, and another 
farmer coveted her honestly. One Sunday 
| they went home together from kirk. and 
there was the cow grazing. Farmer 9 
stopped, eyed her, and said to Farmer 1 
|‘Gien it were Monday, as it is the Sabba’ 
day, what would ye tak’ for your coow? 
The other said the price would be pine 
pounds if it was Monday. And so they kept 
the Sabbath; and the cow changed har 
though to the naked eye she grazed on jy 
situ. Our negotiation is just as complete, 
So what does it matter whether the actual 
exchange of bills and cash takes place to- 
| day or to-morrow ?” 

“Do you really mean to say it does not 
matter to you ?” asked Severne. 

“Not one straw.” 

“Then, as it does not matter to you, and 


1 


ids, 





A 
does to me, give me my foolish way, like a 
dear good fellow.” 

“Now that is smart,” said Vizard—“ very 
smart.” Then, with a look of parental ad- 
miration, “He gets his own way in every 
thing. He will have your money—he won't 
have your money. I wonder whether he 
will consent to walk those girls ont, and 
| disburden me of their too profitable di 
course.” 

“That I will, with pleasure.” 

“Well, they are at luncheon—with their 
| bonnets on.” 
| “T will join them in five minutes.” 
| 


S- 


| After luncheon, Miss Vizard, Miss Dover, 
and Mr. Severne started for a stroll. 

Miss Maitland suggested that Vizard 

should accompany them. 

“Couldn’t think of deserting you,” said 

he, dryly. 
| The young ladies giggled, because these 
| two rarely opened their mouths to agree, 
| one being a professed woman-hater, and the 
other a man-hater, in words. 

Says Misander, in a sourish way, “Since 
you value my conversation so, perhaps you 
will be good enough not to smoke for the 
| next ten minutes.” 

Misogyn consented, but sighed. Thatsigh 
| went unpitied, and the lady wasted no time. 
| “Do you see what is going on between 
| your sister and that young man ?” 

| “Yes; a little flirtation.” 

| “A great deal more than that. I caught 
| them, in this very room, making love.” 

“You alarm me,” said Vizard, with marked 
| tranquillity. 
| “J saw him—kiss—her—hand.” 

“You relieve me,” said Vizard, as calmly 
| as he had been alarmed. “There’s no harm 
lin that. I’ve kissed the Queen’s hand, and 
| the nation did not rise upon me. Howev- 
er, I object to it. The superior sex should 
| not play the spaniel. I wiil tell him to drop 
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But, permit me to say, all this is in 
your department, not mine.” 

* «But what can I do against three of 
them, unless you support me? There you 
have let them go out together.” 


that. 


‘Together with Fanny Dover, you mean.” | 


“Yes; and if Fanny had any designs on 
jim, Zoe would be safe—” 

“ And poor Ned torn in two.” 

“But Fanny, I am grieved to say, seems 
nelined to assist this young man with Zoe: 
chat is because it does not matter to her. 
She has other views—serious ones.” 

“Serious! What? A nunnery? 
J pity my lady abbess.” 

“ Her views are plain enough to any body 


Then 


but you.” 
“ Are they ? 
mv neighbors.” 


“Well, then, she means to marry you.” 


Then make me as wise as 


“What! Oh, come!—that is too good a | 


}oRe. 

' “Jtis sober earnest. Ask Zoe—ask your 

friend Mr. Severne—ask the chamber-maids 
ask any creature with an eye in its head. 

Oh, the blindness of you men!” 

The Misogyn was struck dumb. 
he recovered, it was to repine at the lot of 
man. 

“Even my own familiar cousin—once re- 
moved—in whom I trusted! I depute you 
to inform her that I think her adorable, and 
that matrimony is no longer a habit of 
mine. Set her on to poor Severne; he is a 
ladies’ man, and ‘the more the merrier’ is 
his creed.” 

“Such a girl as Fanny is not to be divert- 
ed from a purpose of that sort. 
has too much sense to plunge into the Sev- 
re and pauperism! She is bent on a rich 
usband, not a needy adventurer.” 

“Madam, in my friend’s name, I thank 
you.” 

“You are very welcome, Sir—it is only 
the truth.” Then, with a swift return to 
her original topic: “No; I know perfectly 
well what Fanny Dover will do this after- 
noon. She sketches.” 

“Tt is too true,” said Vizard, dolefully: 
“showed me a ship in full sail, and I praised 
it in my way. I said, ‘That rock is rather 
well done,’ ” 

“Well, she will be seized with a desire to 
sketch. She will sit down apart and say, 
‘Please don’t watch me; it makes me nerv- 
The other two will take the hint, and 
make love a good way off; and Zoe will go 
greater lengths, with another woman in 
sight—but only just in sight, and slyly en- 
couraging her—than if she was quite alone 
with her mauvais sujet.” 

Vizard was pleased with the old lady. 

“This is sagacious,” said he, “and shows 
an eye for detail. I recognize in your pic- 
ture the foxy sex. But at this moment who 
can foretell which way the wind will blow? 


Besides, she 


e 
1 
i 


ous,’ 


When | 





| You are not aware, perhaps, that Zoe and 


Fanny have had a quarrel. 
speak. Now in women, you 
are controlled by vices—see Pope. The 
conspiracy you dread will be averted by 
the other faults of their character, their 
jealousy, and their petulant tempers. Take 
my word for it, they are sparring at this 
moment, and that poor silly Severne medi- 
ating and moderating, and getting scratch- 
ed on both sides for trying to be just.” 

At this moment the door opened, and Fan- 
ny Dover glittered on the threshold in Cam- 
bridge blue. 

“There,” said Vizard, “did not I tell you? 
They are come home.” 

“Only me,” said Fanny, gayly. 

“Where are the others?” inquired Miss 
Maitland, sharply. 

“Not far off—only by the river-side.” 

“And you left those two alone!” 

“Now don’t be cross, aunt,” cried Fanny, 
and limped up to her. “These new boots 
are so tight, I really couldn’t bear them 
any longer. I believe I shall be lame 
it is.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
What will the people say ?” 

“La! aunt, it is abroad. 
one likes—out of England.” 

“Here’s a code of morals!” 
who must have his slap. 

“ Nonsense,” said Miss Maitland; “she will 
be sure to meet somebody. All England is 
on the Rhine at this time of year; and wheth- 
er or no, is it for you to expose that child to 
familiarity with a person nobody knows, nor 
his family either. You are twenty-five years 
old; you know the world; you have as poor 
an opinion of the man as I have, or you woul 
have set your own cap at him—you know 
you would; and you have let out things to 
me when you were off your guard. Fanny 
Dover, you are behaving wickedly ; you are 
a false friend to that poor girl.” 

Upon this, lo! the pert Fanny, hitherto 
so ready with her answers, began to 
bitterly; the words really pricked her con- 
science, and to be scolded is one thing, to 
be severely and solemnly reproached is an- 
other; and before a man! 

The official woman-hater was melted in a 
moment by the saucy girl’s tears. “There! 
there!” said he, kindly, “ have a little mer- 
cy. Hang it all; don’t make a mountain 
of a mole-hill.” 

The official man-hater never moved a 
muscle. “It is no use her crying to me: 
she must give me a proof she is sorry. Fan- 
ny, if you are a respectable girl, and have 
any idea of being my heir, go you this mo- 
ment and bring them home.” 

“Yes, aunt,” said Fanny, eagerly, and 
went off with wonderful alacrity. 

It was a very long apartment, full forty 
feet; and while Fanny bustled down it, 
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Miss Maitland extended a skinny finger, | 
like one of Macbeth’s witches, and directed | 
Vizard’s eye to the receding figure so point- | 
edly that he put up his spy-glass the better | 
to see the phenomenon. 

As Fanny skipped out and closed the 
door, Miss Maitland turned to Vizard, with 
lean finger still pointing after Fanny, and 
uttered a monosyllable— 

“ LAME!” 

Vizard burst out laughing. “La fourbe!” 
said he. “Miss Maitland, accept my com- 
pliments; you possess the key to a sex no 
fellow can unlock. And, now I have found 
an interpreter, I begin to be interested in 
this little comedy. The first act is just 
over. There will be half an hour’s wait till 
the simulatrix of infirmity comes running 
back with the pilgrims of the Rhine. Are 
they ‘the pilgrims of the Rhine,’ or ‘ the pil- 
grims of Love? Time willshow. Play to 
recommence with a verbal encounter; you | 
will be one against three; for all that, I | 
don’t envy the greater number.” 

“Three to one? No. Surely you will be | 
on the right side for once.” 

“Well, you see, I am the audience. We | 
can’t be all dramatis persone, and no spec- | 
tator. During the wait, I wonder whether 
the audience, having nothing better to do, | 
may be permitted to smoke @ cigar.” 

“So long a lucid interval is irksome, of 
course. Well, the balcony is your smoking- 
room. You will see them coming; please 
tap at my door the moment you do.” 

Half an hour elapsed, an hour, and the 
personages required to continue the comedy | 
did not return. 

Vizard, having nothing better to do, fell 
to thinking of Ina Klosking, and that was 
not good for him. Solitude and ennui fed 
his mania, and at last it took the form of 
action. He rang, and ordered up his man 
Harris, a close, discreet personage, and di- 





rected him to go over to Homburg, and bring 
back all the information he could about the | 
new singer; her address in Homburg, mar- 
ried or single, prude or coquette. Should 
information be withheld, Harris was to fee 
the porter at the opera-house, the waiter at 





her hotel, and all the human commodities 
that knew any thing about her. 

Having dismissed Harris, he lighted his 
seventh cigar, and said to himself, “It is all 
Ned Severne’s fault. I wanted to leave for | 
England to-day.” 

The day had been overcast for some time, 
and now a few big drops fell, by way of 
warning. Then it turned cool: then came 
a light drizzling rain, and, in the middle of 
this, Fanny Dover appeared, almost flying 
home. 

Vizard went and tapped at Miss Mait- 
land’s door. She came out. 

“Here’s Miss Dover coming, but she is 
alone.” 





THE JUDGE'S FLIRTATION 


S Dr. Hoffman drove up the avenue 
leading to Judge Cooper’s house, } 
| was startled by cries for help—cries er 
| tinued and vociferous, then piteous, brok, 
and entreating. 
| Above all the accompanying chorus, shout. 
ing a negative that might have been heard 
jin Babel, he detected the voice appealing 
| for aid as belonging to the judge himself. ~ 
Bending his head from under the cover 
of his carriage that he might see the house, 
| he was again alarmed at the unusual ligh; 


18 
yn. 


}and movement. Good heavens! could it }e 


fire? Was any one sick unto sudden death? 

It was the work of a moment to spring 
up the steps leading to the piazza, to open 
the shutters to the library window, and look 
in, What he saw seemed to satisfy and re. 
lieve him, for he walked down the steps 
with great deliberation, declined in rather 
a snappish way the hostler’s offer to attend 
his horse, and acted altogether like a man 
who resented. a false draft on his feelings, 

Before peeping over the doctor's shoulder, 
it may be as well to say that during the 
Christmas holidays Judge Cooper’s house— 
an old-fashioned country mansion, under 
whose roof-tree five generations of the nam 
had lived and died—was literally an “ open” 
one. It stood at the end of the main street, 
and just out of the little viliage of C—., 
the avenue or carriage-way leading to the 
house being a continuation of the street it- 
self. At this time it was filled with Christ- 
mas guests and holiday cheer, the first being 
limited to suit the generous capacity of the 
house, while the latter never reached any 
stated limit except the forced ones of time 
and endurance. 

About midway between the two more im- 
portant days of Christmas and New-Year's 
occurred the judge’s birthday, when the 
mirth and fun outran all bounds, when 
tricks were played upon the unsuspecting 
and jokes of the most practical and per- 
sonal character were permitted without of- 
fense, the master of the house being usually 
the ringleader and fountain-head of most 
of the uproarious jollity. No distinction of 
age counted, and from the judge himself to 
Louis, his five-year-old grandson, the only 
condition demanded was to be wide-awako 
and make as much noise as possible while 
strength lasted. 

Dr. Hoffman alone of all the guests was 
allowed to come and go independent of time 
and occasion, his profession making the ex- 
ception necessary ; and so it happened that 
he missed many of the peculiar scenes that 
were enacted, and which would have shock- 
ed his rather prim sense of official propriety 
and dignity, and he was all the more scan- 
dalized when he peeped through the blind. 

“T agree with the judge when he says 
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that for thre e hundred and fifty- five days | one with the right bend and the etee’ With 

» keeps house, and the other ten insane | the left, the person drawing being securely 
ssylum, he was saying to himself as he) blindfolded. Then a story, song, or what- 
-ave the horse his supper before going in. | ever, must follow from said person on said 

. And who would not have been shocked, | subject. I speak with emphasis, that the 
having been present, and not under- | offender may understand. N.B.—Tickets 
standing the situation, to see an elderly | not transferable.” 
oni ordinarily a dignified gentleman try- In the confusion of cross-explanation it 
ing to balance himself while standing in| came out that Judge Cooper had been de- 
the centre of a large library table? He was lighted with the idea of the game, and had 
gesticulating violently in the endeavor to | commended it to the girls as giving them a 
make himself heard, as he read from an an-| chance to show their quick wit; but when 
cient law-book, which he retained in his his name was drawn, followed by “ Flirta- 
hand with great difficulty, and was sur-/| tion” as a text for his discourse, he had pro- 
rounded by a : shouting multitude who would | tested against the decree, and insisted on 
neither let him dismount from his platform | having another chance, or at least the priv- 
nor listen to his oration. ilege of exchanging with some one who had 

The fury of the mob subsided a little on | a theme within his knowledge. 
the doctor’s entrance, only to turn its force “Why, doctor, I know less about this mat- 
on him, and a dozen voices demanded, ter than old Prince, asleep there on the rug; 

“Tsn’t it cowardly in him to refuse, doc- | and I appeal to your sense of justice. Here 
tor, when he understood the terms ?” is my wicked daughter, who is going to tell 

“Don’t side with him, please, for he can’t us what she knows about ‘Torpedoes,’ and 
come down until he promises, anyway.” refuses to exchange with her poor old fa- 

This slight diversion gave the judge his | ther, although she thoroughly understands 
chance, and he proceeded to read the riot his subject. Do you consider this fair?” 
proclamation in the same solemn voice that Yes, the doctor evidently did, for he heart- 
had carried terror into the ranks of the) lessly joined the party having the floor. 
wicked many a time in the court-room. | What else could he do when Alice entreated ? 
His face was a picture of judicial earnest- | So the poor judge was forced to capitulate, 
ness as he rehearsed the terrible warning. | and was released on parole. 

“Tf you do not immediately disperse and| “But you must give me a short reprieve ; 
peaceably depart to your own habitations, | I insist on time to think it over a little. 
or to your lawful places of business, you will | Here, let Louis tell his story first. What is 
be within an hour seized, and, if you resist, | it, Louis?—‘ Bears! And you are exactly 
be killed without benefit of clergy. God | the man who can tell us all about them, aft- 
save the king!” er your last summer in the woods. Up you 

But the disturbance was not so easily put go!” and small Louis was swung to the ros- 
down. Instead of being seized, his tor-| trum lately vacated by the speaker. 
mentors turned the table on the judge, and The little fellow stood abashed for a min- 
hustled the poor victim on his wheeled | ute, with a fist boring into each eye, suffer- 
throne until he was glad to agree to terms, | ing, the doctor said, from an attack of stage 
in order to give time to explain matters to | fright; but after a short whispered prompt- 
the doctor, who was elected umpire, the | ing from Aunt Alice, he said, in a low, gruff 
condition being first enacted by the majori- | voice, “ Up in the norf woods! Heard a big 
ty that the culprit be confined to the table | band of moosic ! Big bear comed out and 
until a decision was reached. ;eat every body up! That’s the end o’ my 

It seemed that a young lady from Bos-) story!” And stretching his toes down until 
ton, a friend of pretty Alice Cooper, had | they touched a convenient chair, reached 
been trying to introduce and explain a new | the floor in triumph. 
game, which she called “Impromptu,” and| This rather mixed statement was received 
which was in high favor in her native city. | with shouts of applause and laughter, fright- 

Now, in the nature of things, a new game | ening the small orator out of his wits, but 
was a great acquisition, as the old stock | did not give the judge the time for prepa- 
was exhausted, and the demand for novel- | ration which, he insisted, every condemned 
ties lively. She explained to the doctor in | man was entitled to. 

a voice trembling from the late violent exer- | “But I’ve caughtata slight clew, ‘ found- 
cise: “You take two boxes or hats—hats will | ed on fact,’ and I hope it will unwind to 
do nicely. In one you place the name of ev- | your satisfaction. If not, why, I shall de- 
ery person present, children and all, for the | light in the sufferings you have called down 
little ones make the best fun; then, for the | on yourselves, for you deserve it.” 

other hat, you write on like slips of paperas| The noisy audience, quieting down, began 
many subjects for song, story, recitation— | to form a circle round the blazing fire, leav- 
any thing you choose—as there are names. | ing aseat for the speaker in their midst, who, 
Shake them well, and let a name be drawn | after a few moments’ meditation and one or 
from one hat and a subject from the other, | two preliminary coughs, began: 
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“In the old, old days, when I was in my 
Senior year in Columbia (I decline to men- 
tion the exact time, for some of you young- 
sters will be trying your skill in arithmetic 
on me; but I was a much older fellow than 
I am now), I had been home here for the 
Christmas holidays, and was to start next 
morning for New York to resume my work. 

“In those days a journey from the interi- | 
or of the State to New York city was, speak- 
ing after the manner of men, only a less se- 
rious matter than death. Indeed, among 
the country people very much the same prep- 
aration was made for each, as far as putting 
all business affairs on a possible post-mortem 
footing went, with a view of making a set- 
tlement easy ‘in case any thing happened,’ 
as it was quite likely todo. A summer jour- 
ney was undertaken only under the most 
urgent stress of business, as the time occu- 
pied and expense incurred were things to be 
thought over and talked over before being 
realized. Of course we had steamboats, such 
as they were; but to the farmers in the re- 
tired districts the idea of going to ‘York’ in 
a steamboat was about as practicable as it 
would be to talk of crossing the ocean in a 
balloon in these later times. They much 
preferred the safer and cheaper sloops and 
other sail vessels which made regular trips 
between Albany and New York for the ac- 
commodation of travelers. 


“Tf an average summer journey required | 


all this forethought, for one undertaken in 
the winter, when we were obliged to cross 
the river and other streams hardly less dan- 
gerous on the ice, in a heavily laden coach 
drawn by four horses, to break our way 
through deep snow- drifts, or to go the 
wheels’ depth in mud, the risk was very 
much enhanced. The advertised time for 
the winter trip was three or four days, and 
the small way-side taverns where we used to 
‘put up’ at night are still standing. The 
promise as to time was rarely kept, depend- 
ing as it did on the condition of the roads, 
and the last day of the journey we gener- 
ally rode pretty well into the night. I re- 
member very well being on the road eight 
days during my college years, when the pas- 
sengers were obliged to pry the coach out of 
the mud several times. But as this doesn’t 
seem to be intimately connected with my | 
theme, I'll defer it. 

“Charley R was my companion, and 
had been home with me for the holidays. A | 
nice, clever chap enough, and to this day my | 
good friend, but as a boy he was too effemi- | 
nate to be very popular among his hardy 
classmates. He had remarkably small hands | 
and feet, like a girl’s, and, we used to say, Was | 
quite as proud of them. I could never un- | 
derstand why Charley, with his soft, woman- | 
ish ways and manners, should have taken to 
the Church; but he did brave and effective | 
work on the Western frontier, when it re- 











quired as much courage to be a miss 
as to lead a forlorn hope. 

“ We were obliged to go seven-and-two nty 
miles by private conveyance to reach Albay Ly, 
from which place the stage started. We ar- 
rived there about ten o'clock i in the evening 
and enjoyed our night of freedom at the then 
famous Congress Hall—enjoyed it almost too 
well, we thought next morning, when w 
came down to the dimly lighted breakfas; 
room shivering and dispirited. 

“Tt was the custom for the stage to ¢ 
round from house to house to collect pas- 
sengers, the seats being secured in advance 
like boxes at the opera; so when it droy, 


onary 


, 

up to the hotel that dismal morning it was 
filled, with the exception of the two places 
which we had bespoken, one on the middle 
seat, where the only support to the back 
Was a swaying leather strap, and the othey 
on the front. We could see dimly by the 
driver’s lantern that the two oceupants of 
the front seat were an elderly gentleman, 

looking very cross, and evide ntly an inva- 
lid, and a pretty, fresh-looking young girl, 
rolled up to the eyes in a fur-lined manile, 
and, as we found out later, the sick man’s 
daughter. I don’t think I ever saw g0 
sweet a—” 

“Come, come, Morris,” interrupted Mrs 
Cooper, “don’t go into particulars, please 
or you won’t finish to-night.” 

“Charley had the good luck to get in 
first, and of course seized upon the seat by 
the pretty girl’s side, leaving me to share 
mine with an old lady who took snuff, and 
carried a carpet-bag on her lap, poking me 
in the side with the brass rod that fastened 
it, when she did not erush my feet by let 
ting it slide to the floor. With the day- 
light came a general straightening up, and 
a putting of ourselves in better shape, ex- 
cepting the pretty girl, who was, from the 
first, distractingly graceful and sweet. I 
glared jealously at Charley, who was beam- 
ing with satisfaction, and already trying to 
be attentive, in a brotherly way, to his fair 
neighbor. ‘Was she comfortable? ‘Had 
she sufficient room? And I was delighted 
to see that farther civilities were net en- 


| couraged by the daughter, and that the 


father looked at my friend over the collar 
of his camlet cloak in a way to snub a much 
braver lad than Charley. 

“Well, we jolted weary mile after weary 
mile, with nothing to break in upon the 
dullness of the still white road. We would 


toil heavily up hill, stop to breathe the 
| horses, and slip down the other side almost 


as heavily, the wheels being held by the 
stout brakes. Once in a while we would 
| whirl up with great flourish and racket 
to the tavern, and if the hour suited, we 
| stopped for dinner or whatever meal was 
due. Sometimes we aceepted the driver's 
advice to ‘get out and stretch your legs’— 
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counsel that poor little Charley w mre glad- 
ly have re alized in person. 

“It was on our third day’s ride, while 
toking a brisk walk back and forth on the 
re that I got to talking more freely with 
the pretty girl’s father, and learned that 
his name was Gardiner; that he was from 
Baltimore; that he was traveling for his 
health; that he was now on his way to New- 
burgh to visit a married daughter. In re- 
I told him my name, the same as my 
er’s: where I lived; where I was going; 
— in the free and easy confidence of youth 
was making a long story of it, when it was 
checked by his telling me that father and 
he were old friends and classmates, and 
without having seen each other for thirty 
years, he had no doubt Morris Cooper re- 

mbered him well. 

‘Then we were thrown into the depths 
of despair by being told that they expected 
toreach Newburgh by nine o’cloc k that even- 
ing. I was pretty nearly frantic, with all 
sorts of desperate thoughts going through 

head. Should I go into the house and 
order mulled wine for the party, giving a 
hint to have one male very strong, and giv- 
en in the hope that it might make her watch- 
ful sentinel sleep on post? I had once heard 
of its being tried with success, but I lacked 
courage for it. And this was to be the end 
—to shake hands, say good-by, and go our 
You will laugh if I talk about my 
three-days-old love, though I believed it 
had really come to that. How I hoped that 
an accident might happen, that we might 
collide with something, though it wasn’t 
the fashion then to collide; and if a horse 
had gone lame or the coach tipped over, I 
should have regarded it as a special and 

timely blessing. 

“But Fate sometimes will bring us our 
desires in a matter-of-course way so natural 
and simple that we overlook it in our high- 
strung moods; and so came my deliverance. 

had noticed that Mr. Gardiner seemed un- 
easy and nervous about something—had 
loosened the mighty brass clasp that fast- 
ened his cloak, and had made vain attempts 
to unbutton the leather curtain at the side 
that he might admit the air. Both failing, 
he leaned across to me, and whispered, 

“¢Would you object to changing seats 
with me? It disagrees with me to ride 
backward, and I feel quite ill,’ 

“Object! Icouldn’t believe my ears, and 
in my eager delight and haste sprang to my 
feet, fearing he might change his mind and 
cheat me of my blissful chance. I tried to 
steady my voice and take a little of the evi- 
dent joy out of it before saying, 

“¢Certainly. I am sorry you did not 
speak before.” And with the most consid- 
erate and hypocritical carefulness helped 
him to my place, hoping from my heart that 
the air would revive him sufficiently to re- 


road, 


turn 
fa 


ways! 


howe his’ illness, but not enough to make 
another change of seats possible. 

“We changed just as the day began to 
fade, and she was to leave the coach in a 
few hours, and I should never see her again! 
You can imagine my desperation, so I will 
spare you the recital, only waiting to say 
that if you think it an exaggerated state of 
feeling, you must remember that in those 
days young people did not, as now, take 
these matters into their own hands. They 
did not make acquaintance on the street, 
nor did they, as you call it, ‘ flirt’? by an un- 
derstood code of signals. Young girls were 
surrounded by many prim formalities that 
would be laughed at now; but I’ve never 
lost my admiration for a fair blossom of a 
girl, having many of the sweet ways of the 
violet, especially its quality of shyness. In 
short, just such girls as present company. 

“T was happy enough at first in merely 
sitting beside the charming girl and watch- 
ing in the half-light her sweet comforting 
face, anxiety for her father being uppermost 
in it now. But the old gentleman presently 
settled down into a heavy sleep, evidently 
relieved of his vertigo. 

“During my exile on the middle seat I 
had thought of many bright things to say, 
if I could only have the chance, and won- 
dered at Charley’s dullness, but now they 
were all gone. I stammered an awkward 
protest against the time going so swiftly, 
or something equally intelligent, and felt 
rather relieved when we stopped to change 
horses. On getting back again into the 
coach, I had the felicity of holding the young 
lady’s muff while she adjusted her wraps. 
I even passed the cord or string attached 
to it over her head as she resumed her seat, 
which was more of a favor than had been 
shown Charley, in spite of his advantage 
in point of time. Then, growing braver, 
I folded her mantle around her, that had 
slipped from its place, for which she thank- 
ed me in a way that was entrancing. 

“So far, you will see, nothing very orig- 
inal had been said, nor any great advance 
made toward intimate acquaintance, but it 
was enough to fill me with delight, and 
make me forget every thing except that time 
was going. Papa being safely and soundly 
asleep—you may depend there was no sleep 
in our young eyes—we had some very small 
talk among ourselves, during which, I re- 
member, she referred to my being on my way 
to ‘school, and making me feel as young as 
the respectable butler did David Copper- 
field. I took special care to say ‘college,’ 
with strong emphasis, and to refer to my 
graduating the coming summer, in a tone 
that had a strong flavor of mannishness in it. 

“In the mean time we were-riding fast 
toward the dreaded hour, and I was wretch- 
ed with the thought of never seeing this 
dear girl again. For three days we had 
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been together, and it was the one blessing | blushing and burning with shame. Think 
of the old stage-coach that hours did the of us two boobies sitting there for three 
work of ordinary weeks in the way of mak- | mortal hours squeezing each other's hands! 
ing friends—or enemies, for I’m sure I hated | I wasn’t so much to blame, for Charley's 
the snuffy old woman as much as if I had | hands, as I’ve told you, were small and deli- 
known her twenty years. And now a sud- | cate asa@woman’s. But think of his press. 
den lurch of the coach forced me into a po- | ing such a hand as that, and supposing it be. 
sition most delightfully close to her side, | longed to pretty Annie Gardiner! [ haq a 
and with my hand resting on her muff—an | mind to cuff him then and there for the jn. 
old-fashioned, generous muff, in which you | sult to her, but it was too abominably ridic. 
could lose one of the toy affairs of the pres- | ulous for any thing but a laugh; and laugh 


rm pent : 
ent day. The contact made me bold, and | we did, though there was more noise thay 
from the outside I shyly passed my hand in- 


mirth in it. We jumped over the seats. and 
side the muff, and I can remember nothing | pounded the cushions like a couple of luna. 
in my after-life that has made me so entire- | tics, trying to emphasize our shouts. 
ly happy as when in that warm covert I felt} “Charley’s explanation and excuse was, 
her little gloved hand clasp mine. I wish- | that noticing his pretty neighbor kept only 
ed the road would lengthen out indefinitely, | one hand in her muff, and desiring to make 
that nine o’clock could be postponed for a | some tender demonstration before parting, 
week or two. The truth is, I felt like hav- | he thought it wouldn’t be amiss to capture 
ing a good cry as I whispered, in a shaky | and hold it, and was surprised when the in- 
voice, ‘You won’t forget me? Yes, I said | dignant little hand was withdrawn. Be. 
something much tenderer than this, but I | fore he could follow suit it seems that I wag 
can not go on with my story if Mrs. Cooper | seized with the same desire, and he thought 
looks at me in that savage way.” she had relented. Do you see? 
“Go on, dear, tell it all; only don’t drawon| “And there sat sweet Annie Gardiner be- 
your imagination too much,” said his laugh- | hind her muff, her own hands half frozen, 
ing wife. |enjoying in advance our coming discom- 
“Did I say before that we had the coach | fiture, but looking like a prim little saint 
to ourselves by this time? The other pas- | in whose heart no thought of mischief ever 
sengers had been dropped at intervals along | entered. 
the road. The old gentleman was sleeping | 
peacefully, Charley had scarcely spoken for 
an hour, and I was awaiting in an agony of | think either of the victims ever told the 
dread the minute when the driver would | story, though the temptation to do so was 
shout the fatal word. I suppose the wretch- | very great. But perhaps you don’t think 
ed creature did right to anticipate our ar-|it was queer? There, doctor, do you call 
rival at Newburgh with a yell loud enough | that a flirtation? And have I paid my for- 
to wake the dead, rousing papa to an up- | feit? Ifso, Mrs. Cooper will be kind enough 
right position and a knowledge of his where- | to continue the entertainment, and give us 
abouts. her ideas of the ‘ Missing Link,’ which, I am 
“<«Come, Annie, he said, with a yawn. | delighted to know, is her subject. Louis 
‘Here we are, and with this horrible river | and I have done our part.” 
to cross again. Have you every thing ready, “But tell us, judge, did you never see the 
dear ?” .| pretty girl again? and what became of Char- 
“*T shall have in one moment,’ she said, | ley ?” queried the proposer of the game. 
as the coach stopped, giving my hand a} “My dear, I am glad to have interested 
closer clasp before withdrawing it forever. | you enough to have you care to know. 
“Mr. Gardiner expressed himself with | Charley is at this time a right reverend fa- 
great friendliness, sent kind messages to fa- | ther in the Church, and well has he earned 
ther, hoped we might meet again, shook | his promotion. And as for Annie, I think 
hands, and stepped down into the deep she must have gone down to see after our 
snow. little evening supper. Suppose we follow 
“*Tn one moment, papa,’ she repeated. | her?” 
And then, in a lower tone, that he might not | “Ah, judge,” said the girl, “but Mrs. 
hear her, ‘ Pardon me, Mr. Cooper, but if you |Cooper’s name was not Annie Gardiner at 
and your friend are through with my muff, | all. Alice told me only this morning that 
I shall have to trouble you for it. I hope | her mother’s maiden name was Mary Rob- 
you bave both found it comfortable. Thank | ertson; so you may have cheated us about 
you. No apologies, I beg. You were quite | all the rest of it too.” 
welcome toit. A pleasant journey. Good-| “No, my dear child, every word else is 
night.’ And she took her father’s offered | true. But I did try the subterfuge famil- 
hand—he would not allow us to leave the | iar to my craft, and provided my wife with 
coach to assist him—and left us both stunned. | an alias. I could not give you in advance 
“Even now, after all these years, I can | the only point in my poor little story. But 
not recall this, even when alone, without | let’s go down tosupper. It is getting late.” 





“It was very queer; but without ex- 
acting a promise from each other, I don’t 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
s, too, is probable, according to that saying of 
It is a part of probability that many im- 
e things will happen.’”—AnxisToTLe: Poetics, 


M SAGINE the conflict in a mind like Deronda’s, 


civen not only to feel strongly, but to ques- | 


on actively, on the evening after that interview 
ith Mordecai. Toa young man of much duller 
sceptibilities the adventure might have seemed 
gh out of the common way to divide his 


wzhts; but it had stirred Deronda so deeply | 


hat, with the usual reaction of his intellect, he 

egan to examine the grounds of his emotion, 

ind consider how far he must resist its guidance. 
The consciousness that he was half dominated 
by Mordecai’s energetic certitude, and still more 
by his fervent trust, roused his alarm. It was 
his characteristic bias to shrink from the moral 
pidity of valuing lightly what had come close 

to him, and of missing blindly in his own life of 
to-day the crises which he recognized as moment- 
and sacred in the historic life of men. If 

» had read of this incident as having happened 
nturies ago in Rome, Greece, Asia Minor, Pal- 

stine, Cairo, to some man young as himself, dis- 
satisfied with his neutral life, and wanting some 
closer fellowship, some more special duty to give 
him ardor for the possible consequences of his 
weeks it would have appeared to him quite natu- 

1 that the incident should have created a deep 
it impression on that far-off man, whose clothing 
and action would have been seen in his imagina- 
tion as part of an age chiefly known to us through 
its more serious effects. Why should he be 
ishamed of his own agitated feeling merely be- 
cause he dressed for dinner, wore a white tie, 
and lived among people who might laugh at his 
owning any conscience in the matter as the sol- 
emn folly of taking himself too seriously ?—that 
bugbear of circles in which the lack of grave 
emotion passes for wit. From such cowardice 
before modish ignorance and obtuseness Deron- 
da shrank. But he also shrank from having his 
course determined by mere contagion, without 
consent of reason, or from allowing a reverential 
pity for spiritual struggle to hurry him along a 
dimly seen path. 

What, after all, had really happened ? 
knew quite accurately the answer Sir Hugo would 
have given: “ A consumptive Jew, possessed by | 
a fanaticism which obstacles and hastening death 
intensified, had fixed on Deronda as the antitype | 
of some visionary image, the offspring of wedded | 
hope and despair: despair of his own life, irre- | 
pressible hope in the propagation of his fanatical 
beliefs. The instance was perhaps odd, excep- 
tional in its form, but substantially it was not 
rare. Fanaticism was not so common as bank- 


1 


He | 


VI—REVELATIONS. 


] ruptey, but taken in all its aspects, it was abun- 
dant enough. While Mordecai was waiting on 
the bridge for the fulfillment of his visions, an- 
other man was convinced that he had the mathe- 
matical key of the universe which would super- 
sede Newton, and regarded all known physicists 
as conspiring to stifle his discovery and keep the 
| universe locked; another, that he had the meta- 
physical key, with just that hair’s-breadth of differ- 
ence from the old wards which would make it fit 
exactly. Scattered here and there in every direc- 
tion you might find a terrible person, with more or 
less power of speech, and with an eye either glitter- 
ing or preternaturally dull, on the look-out for the 
man who must hear him; and in most cases he 
| had volumes which it was difficult to get printed, 
or if printed, to get read. This Mordecai happen- 
ed to have a more pathetic aspect, a more passion- 
ate, penetrative speech, than was usual with such 
monomaniacs: he was more poetical than a social 
reformer with colored views of the new moral 
world in parallelograms, or than an enthusiast in 
sewage; still he came under the same It 
would be only right and kind to indulge him a 
little, to comfort him with such help as was prac- 
ticable; but what likelihood was there that his 
notions had the sort of value he ascribed to 
them? In such cases a man of the world knows 
what to think beforehand. And as to Morde- 
cai’s conviction that he had found a new execu- 
tive self, it might be preparing for him the worst 
of disappointments—that which presents itself as 
final.” 

Deronda’s ear caught all these negative whis- 
perings ; nay, he repeated them distinctly to him- 
self. It was not the first, but it was the most 
pressing, occasion on which he had to face this 
question of the family likeness among the heirs 
of enthusiasm, whether prophets or dreamers of 
dreams, whether the 


class. 


“Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers,” 





or the devotees of phantasmal discovery—from 
the first believer in his own unmanifested inspi- 
| ration, down to the last inventor of an ideal ma- 


chine that will achieve perpetual motion. The 
| kinship of human passion, the sameness of mor- 
| tal scenery, inevitably fill fact with burlesque and 
parody. Error and folly have had their heca- 
| tombs of martyrs. Reduce the grandest type of 
man hitherto known to an abstract statement of 
his qualities and efforts, and he appears in dan- 
| gerous company: say that, like Copernicus and 
| Galileo, he was immovably convinced in the face 
of hissing incredulity ; but so is the contriver of 
| perpetual motion. We can not fairly try the 
| spirits by this sort of test. If we want to avoid 
giving the dose of hemlock or the sentence of 
| banishment in the wrong case, nothing will do but 
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a capacity to understand the subject-matter on | citizenship which lay in his own thought like sey), 
which the immovable man is convinced, and fel- tured fragments certifying some beauty yearne,j 
lowship with human travail, both near and afar, | after, but not traceable by divination. ~ — 
to hinder us from scanning any deep experience As that possibility pre sented itself in his me 
lightly. Shall we say, “ Let the ages try the spir- | tations, he was aware that it would be ea)jai 
its, and see what they are worth?” Why, we are dreamy, and began to defend it. If the influ a 
the beginning of the ages, which can only be just | he imagined himself submitting to had bx en t} 
by virtue of just judgments in separate human | of some honored professor, some authori ity in : 

breasts—separate yet combined. Even steam- | seat of learning, some philosopher who had } 
engines could not. have got made without that accepted as a voice of the age, would a thoro 
condition, but must have staid in the mind of | receptiveness toward direction have been uh 
James Watt. | culed? Only by those who hold it a sign of w: 

This track of thinking was familiar enough to | ness to be obliged for an ide a, and prefer to hj 
Deronda to have saved him from any contemptu- | that they have implicitly held in a more correct 
ous prejudgment of Mordecai, even if their com- | form whatever others have stated With a sad] 
munication had been free from that peculiar | short-coming explicitness. After all, what wa 
claim on himself strangely ushered in by some | there but vulgarity in taking the fact that Mor. 
long-growing preparation in the Jew’s agitated | decai was a poor Jewish workman, and that ho 
mind. This claim, indeed, considered in what is | was to be met perhaps on a sanded floor in th: 
called a rational way, might seem justifiably dis- | parlor of the Hand and Banner, as a reason { 
missed as illusory and even preposterous; but it | determining beforehand that there was not some 
was precisely what turned Mordecai’s hold on spiritual force within him that might have a ¢ 
him from an appeal to his ready sympathy into | termining effect on a white- handed gentleman 
a clutch on his struggling conscience. Our con- | There is a legend told of the Emperor Domitiar 
sciences are not all of the same pattern, an inner | that having heard of a Jewish family of the ho 
deliverance of fixed laws: they are the voice of | of David, whence the ruler of the world was to 
sensibilities as various as our memories (which | spring, he sent for its members in alarm, but 
also have their kinship and likeness). And De- quickly released them on observing that they had 
ronda’s conscience included sensibilities beyond | the hands of work-people—being of just the oppo. 
the common, enlarged by his early habit of think- 






























































































































































































































And now, suppose that wish-begotten belief in | 
his Jewish birth, and that extravagant demand of 
discipleship, to be the foreshadewing of an actual | 
discovery and a genuine spiritual result: suppose | 
that Mordecai’s ideas made a real conquest over 
Deronda’s conviction? Nay, it was conceivable 
that as Mordecai needed and believed that he had | 
found an active replenishment of himself, so De- | 
ronda might receive from Mordecai’s mind the 
complete ideal shape of that personal duty and 


; site opinion with that Rabbi who stood waiting at 
P| ing himself imaginatively into the experience of | the gate of Rome in confidence that the Messiah 
aS others. | would be found among the destitute who entered 
- What was the claim this eager soul made upon | there. Both Emperor and Rabbi were wrong in 

: him ?—** You must believe my beliefs—be moved | their trust of outward signs: poverty and poor 

‘ by my re asons—hope my hopes—see the vision I | clothes are no sign of inspiration, said Deronda 

ie point to—behold a glory where I behold it!” To | to his inward objector, but they have gone with 

Rr] take such a demand in the light of an obligation | it in some remarkable cases. And to regard ce 
ry in any direct sense would have been preposterous | cipleship as out of the question because of them 

: —to have seemed to admit it would have been | would be mere dullness of imagination. 

3 dishonesty; and Deronda, looking on the agita-| A more plausible reason for putting disciple- 
tion of those moments, felt thankful that-in the | ship out of the question was the strain of vision- 
midst of his compassion he had preserved him- | ary excitement in Mordecai, which turned his 
self from the bondage of false concessions. The | | wishes into ov ermastering impressions, and made 
claim hung, too, on a supposition which might | | him read outward facts as fulfillment. Was such 
be—nay, probably was—in discordance with the | a temper of mind likely to ac company that wise 
full fact: the supposition that he, Deronda, was | estimate of consequences which is the only safe- 
of Jewish blood. Was there ever a more hypo- | guard from fatal error, even to ennobling mo- 
thetic appeal ? | tive? But it remained to be seen whether that 

; But since the age of thirteen Deronda had as- | rare conjunction existed or not in Mordecai: per- 

; sociated the deepest experience of his affections | haps his might be one of the natures where a 

4 with what was a pure supposition, namely, that | wise estimate of consequences is fused in the 
Sir Hugo was his father: that was a hypothesis | fires of that passionate belief which determines 
which had been the source of passionate struggle | the consequences it believes in. The inspirations 
within him; by its light he had been accustomed | of the world have come in that way too: even 
to subdue feelings and to cherish them. He had | strictly measuring science could hardly have got 
been well used to find a motive in a conception | on without that forecasting ardor which feels the 
which might be disproved; and he had been also | agitations of discovery beforehand, and has a 
used to think of some revelation that might in-| faith in its preconception that surmounts many 
fluence his view of the particular duties belonging | failures of experiment. And in relation to hu- 

Bb iis to him. To be in a state of suspense which was | man motives and actions, passionate belief has a 
¢ also one of emotive activity and scruple, was a | fuller efficacy. Here enthusiasm may have the 

} familiar attitude of his conscience. | validity of proof, and, happening in one soul, 


give the type of what will one day be general. 
At least, Deronda argued, Mordecai’s visionary 
| excitability was hardly a reason for concluding 
| beforehand that he was not worth listening to 
j except for pity’s sake. Suppose he had intro- 
| duced himself as one of the strictest reasoners : 
| do they form a body of men hitherto free from 
| false conclusions and illusory speculations? The 
driest argument has its hallucinations, too hast- 
ily concluding that its net will now at last. be 
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enough to hold the universe. 


rid in the shape of axioms, definitions, and | 
nositions, with a final exclusion of fact signed 
LED No formulas for thinking will save us 
tals from mistake in our imperfect ap prehen. | 
n of the matter to be thought about. And | 
the unemotional intellect may carry us into 
ithematical dream-land where nothing is but 
not, perhaps an emotional intellect may 
absorbed into its passionate vision of possi- 
ities some truth of what will be—the more 
omprehensive massive life feeding theory with 
w material, as the sensibility of the artist seizes 
nations which science explains and justifies. 
any rate, presumptions to the contrary are 
E We must be patient with the 


is 


be trusted. 
vitable make-shift of our human thinking, 
ther in its sum total or in the separate minds 
have made the sum. Columbus had some 
essions about himself which we call super- 
tions, and used some arguments which we dis- 
ove; but he had also some true physical con- 
tions, and he had the passionate patience of 
nius to make them tell on mankind. 


se who were deaf to Columbus. 


The world | 


1s made up its mind rather contemptuously about | 


Men may | 
| 
m in demonstrations, and cut out an illusory the track was one of thought as well as 


life-long affection for Sir Hug¢ 


een 
salleed* 
“The bare possibility.” He could not admit 
it to be more. The belief that his father was an 
| Englishman only grew firmer under the weak as- 
saults of unwarranted doubt. And that a mo- 
ment should ever come in which that belief was 
declared a delusion, was something of which De- 
ronda would not I should be glad.” His 
), stronger than all 


entering on a like track—all the more 


Say, °° 


his resentment, made him shrink from admitting 


“My contempt for them binds me to see that | 


I don’t adopt their mistake on a small scale,” 
said Deronda, 
assumption that there can not be any momentous 
Jation between this Jew and me, simply because 

» has clad it in illusory notions. What I can 
» to him, or he to me, may not at all depend on 
his persuasion about the way we come together, 
To me the way seems made up of plainly discern- 
ible links. 
r it I should not have begun to be specially 
terested in the Jews, and certainly I should not 
an Ezra 


il 

] ave gone on that loite ring search after 
Cohen which made me pause at Ram’s book-shop 
and ask the pric e of Maimon., 
side, had his visions of a disciple, and he saw me 


Mordecai, on his 


by their light; I corresponded well enough with 
the image his longing had created. He took me 
for one of his race. Suppose tnat his impression 
» elderly Jew at Frankfort seemed to have 
something like it—suppose, in spite of all pre- 
sumptions to the contrary, that his impression 
should somehow be proved true, and that I should 
come actually to share any of the ideas he is de- 
voted to? This is the only question which really 
concerns the effect of our meeting on my life. 

“But if the issue should be quite different ? 
—well, there will be something painful to go 
through. 
active cause of that poor fellow’s crushing disap- 
pointment, 
need prepare myself for. I fear that no tender- 
ness of mine can make his suffering lighter. 
Would the alternative—that I should not disap- 
point him—be less painful to me?” 

Here Deronda wavered. Feelings had lately 


—the 


| ronda 
“and make myself deaf with the | 


If I had not found Mirah, it is prob- | 


that wish. 


Which way soever the truth might lie, he re- 


peated to himself what he had said to Mordecai 


—that he could not without farther reason un- 
dertake to hasten its discovery. Nay, he was 
tempted now to regard his uncertainty as a con- 
dition to be cherished for the present, If fur- 
ther intercourse revealed nothing but illusions as 
what he was expected to share in, the want of 
any valid evidence that he was a Jew might save 
Mordecai the shock in the ref f fra- 
ternity. It might even be justifiable use the 
uncertainty on this point in keeping up a sus- 
pense which would induce Mordecai to accept 
those offices ef friendship that Deronda longed 
to urge on him. 

These were the meditations that busied De- 
in the interval of four before he 
could fulfill his promise to call for Mordecai at 
Ezra Cohen’s, Sir Hugo’s demands on him often 
lasting to an hour so late as to put the evening 
expedition to Holborn out of the question. 


worst sal o 


to 


days 


—~>_——_ 


CHAPTER XLII 


“Wenn es eine Stufenleiter von Leiden giebt, so hat 
Israel die héchste Staffel erstiegen; wenn die Dauer 
der Schmerzen und die Geduld, mit welcher sie ertra- 
gen werden, adeln, so nehmen es die Juden mit den 

fochgeborenen aller Linder auf; wenn eine Literatur 
reich genannt wird, die wenige klassische Trauerspiele 
besitzt, welcher Platz gebiihrt dann einer Tragodie die 
anderthalb Jabrtausende wiihrt, gedichtet und darge- 
stellt von den Helden selber ?”—Zunz: Die Synagogale 
Poesie des Mittelalters, 

“Ty there are ranks in suffering, Israel takes 
precedence of all the nations ; if the duration of 
sorrows and the patience with which they are 
borne ennoble, the Jews are among the aristocracy 
of every land ; if a literature is called rich in the 
possession of a few classic tragedies, what shall 


| we say to a National Tragedy lasting for fifteen 


I shall almost inevitably have to be an | 


Perhaps this issue is the one I had | 


hundred years, in which the poets and the actors 
were also the heroes ?” 

Deronda had lately been reading that passage 
of Zunz, and it occurred to him by way of con- 
trast when he was going to the Cohens’, who 


| certainly bore no obvious stamp of distinction in 


| sorrow or in any other form of aristocracy. 


| 
| 


been at work within him which had very much | 


modified the reluctance he would formerly have 
had to think of himself as probably a Jew. And, 
if you like, he was romantic. That young ener- 
gy and spirit of adventure which have helped to 
create the world-wide legends of youthful heroes 
going to seek the hidden tokens of their birth and 
its inheritance of tasks, gave him a certain quiv- 


Ezra 
Cohen was not clad in the sublime pathos of the 
martyr, and his taste for money-getting seemed 
to be favored with that success which has been 
the most exasperating difference in the greed of 
Jews during all the ages of their dispersion. This 


| Jeshurun of a pawnbroker was not a symbol of 


| the great 


Jewish tragedy; and yet, was there 
not something typical in the fact that a life like 
Mordecai’s—a frail incorporation of the national 
consciousness, breathing with difficult breath— 
was nested in the self-gratulating ignorant pros- 


ering interest in the bare possibility that he was | perity of the Cohens ? 
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Glistening was the gladness in their faces when 
Deronda re-appeared among them. Cohen him- 
self took occasion to intimate that although the 
diamond ring, let alone a little longer, would have 
bred more money, he did not mind that—not a 
sixpence—when compared with the pleasure of 
the women and children in seeing a young gentle- 
man whose first visit had been so agreeable that 
they had “ done nothing but talk of it ever since.” 
Young Mrs. Cohen was very sorry that baby was 
asleep, and then very glad that Adelaide was not 
yet gone to bed, entreating Deronda not to stay 
in the shop, but to go forthwith into the parlor 
to see “mother and the children.” He willingly 
accepted the invitation, having provided himself 
with portable presents ; a set of paper figures for 
Adelaide, and an ivory cup and bail for Jacob. 

The grandmother had a pack of cards before 
her, and was making “ plates” with the children. 
A plate had just been thrown down and kept it- 
self whole. 

“Stop !” said Jacob, running up to Deronda as 
he entered. “Don’t tread on my plate. Stop 
and see me throw it up again.” 

Deronda complied, exchanging a smile of un- 
derstanding with the grandmother, and the plate 
bore several tossings before it came to pieces; 
then the visitor was allowed to come forward and 
seat himself. He observed that the door from 
which Mordecai had issued on the former visit 
was now closed, but he wished to show his inter- 
est in the Cohens before disclosing a yet stronger 
interest in their singular inmate. 

It was not until he had Adelaide on his knee, 
and was setting up the paper figures in their 
dance on the table, while Jacob was already prac- 
ticing with the cup and ball, that Deronda said, 

“Ts Mordecai in just now ?” 

“Where is he, Addy?” said Cohen, who had 
seized an interval of business to come and look on. 

“In the work-room there,” said his wife, nod- 
ding toward the closed door. 

“The fact is, Sir,” said Cohen, “ we don’t know 
what's come to him this last day or two. He’s 
always what I may call a little touched, you 
know”—here Cohen pointed to his own forehead 
—‘‘not quite to say rational in all things, like 
you and me; but he’s mostly wonderful regular 
and industrious as far as a poor creature can be, 
and takes as much delight in the boy as any 
body could. But this last day or two he’s been 
moving about like a sleep-walker, or else sitting 
as still as a wax figure.” 

“It’s the disease, poor dear creature,” said the 
grandmother, tenderly. “I doubt whether he can 
stand long against it.” 

“No; I think it’s only something he’s got in 
his head,” said Mrs, Cohen the younger. “ He’s 
been turning over writing continually, and when 
I speak to him, it takes him ever so long to hear 
and answer.” 

“You may think us a little weak ourselves,” 
said Cohen, apologetically. “ But my wife and 
mother wouldn’t part with him if he was a still 
worse incumbrance. It isn’t that we don’t know 
the long and short of matters, but it’s our prin- 
ciple. There’s fools do business at a loss and 
don’t know it. I’m not one of ’em.” 

“Oh, Mordecai carries a blessing inside him,” 
said the grandmother. 

“He’s got something the matter inside him,” 
said Jacob, coming up to correct this erratum of 





his grandmother’s. “He said he couldn't talk t, 
me, and he wouldn’t have a bit o’ bun.” . 
“So far from wondering at your feeling ¢ 
him,” said Deronda, “I already feel something , f 
the same sort myself. I have lately talked to him 
at Ram’s book-shop—in fact, I promised to call 
for him here, that we might go out together” _ 
“That’s it, then!” said Cohen, slapping his 
knee. “He’s been expecting you, and it’s taken 
hold of him. I suppose he talks about his learn, 
ing to you. It’s uncommonly kind of you, Sir: fo 
I don’t suppose there’s much to be got out of it 
else it wouldn’t have left him where he is. By: 
there’s the shop.” Cohen hurried out, and Je. 
cob, who had been listening inconveniently near 
to Deronda’s elbow, said to him, with obliging 
familiarity, “I'll call Mordecai for you, if you 
like.” P 

“No, Jacob,” said his mother; “ open the door 
for the gentleman, and let him go in himself. 
Hush! Don’t make a noise.” 

Skillful Jacob seemed to enter into the play, 
and turned the handle of the door as noiselessiy 
as possible, while Deronda went behind him and 
stood on the threshold. The small room was lit 
only by a dying fire and one candle with a shade 
over it. On the board fixed under the window 
various objects of jewelry were scattered: some 
books were heaped in the corner beyond them, 
Mordecai was seated on a high chair at the board 
with his back to the door, his hands resting on 
each other and on the board, a watch propped on 
a stand before him. He was in a state of expec- 
tation as sickening as that of a prisoner listen- 
ing for the delayed deliverance—when he heard 
Deronda’s voice saying, “I am come for you. 
Are you ready ?” 

Immediately he turned without speaking, seized 
his furred cap, which lay near, and moved to join 
Deronda. It was but a moment before they were 
both in the sitting-room, and Jacob, noticing the 
change in his friend’s air and expression, seized 
him by the arm and said, “See my cup and ball!” 
sending the ball up close to Mordecai’s face, as 
something likely to cheer a convalescent. It was 
a sign of the relieved tension in Mordecai’s mind 
that he could’smile and say, “ Fine, fine !” 

“You have forgotten your great-coat and com- 
forter,” said young Mrs. Cohen, and he went back 
into the work-room and got them. 

“ He’s come to life again, do you see?” said 
Cohen, who had re-entered—speaking in an un- 
der-tone. “I told you so: I’m mostly right.” 
Then, in his usual voice, “ Well, Sir, we mustn't 
detain you now, I suppose; but I hope this isn’t 
the last time we shall see you.” 

“Shall you come again?” said Jacob, advan- 
cing. “See, I can catch the ball; Pll bet I catch 
it without stopping, if you come again.” 

“He has clever hands,” said Deronda, looking 
atthe grandmother. ‘“ Which side of the family 
does he get them from ?” 

But the grandmother only nodded toward her 
son, who said, promptly, “My side. My wife’s 
family are not in that line. But, bless your soul ! 
ours is a sort of cleverness as good as gutta-per- 
cha ; you can twist it which way you like. There’s 
nothing some old gentlemen won't do if you set 
’em to it.” Here Cohen winked down at Jacob’s 
back, but it was doubtful whether this judicious 
allusiveness answered its purpose, for its subject 
gave a nasal whinnying laugh, and stamped about, 
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ing ca lence. 


Deronda thought, “I shall never know any | 


thing decisive about these people until I ask Co- 
hen point-blank whether he lost a sister named 
Mirah when she was six years old.” The deci- 
ive moment did not yet seem easy for him to 
face. Still, his first sense of repulsion at the 
.ommonness of these people was beginning to be 
tempered with kindlier feeling. However unre- 
‘ned their airs and speech might be, he was 
forced to admit some moral refinement in their 
treatment of the consumptive workman, whose 
mental distinction impressed them chiefly as a 
harmless, silent raving. 

“The Cohens seem to have an affection for 
you,” said Deronda, as soon as he and Mordecai 
were off the door-step. 

“ And I for them,” was the immediate answer. 
“They have the heart of thé Israelite within 
them, though they are as the horse and the mule, 
without understanding beyond the narrow path 
¢ tread.” 

“T have caused you some uneasiness, I fear,” 


+ 


the: 


said Deronda, “by my slowness in fulfilling my | 


promise. I wished to come yesterday, but I found 
it impossible.” 

“Yes, yes; I trusted you. 
have been uneasy, for the spirit of my youth has 
been stirred within me, and this body is not strong 
enough to bear the beating of its wings. Iam as 
a man bound and imprisoned through long years : 
behold him brought to speech of his fellow and 
his limbs set free: he weeps, he totters, the joy 
within him threatens to break and overthrow the 
tabernacle of flesh.” 

“You must not speak too much in this evening 


air,” said Deronda, feeling Mordecai’s words of 


reliance like so many cords binding him painful- 


ly. “Cover your mouth with the woolen scarf. | 


We are going to the Hand and Banner, I suppose, 
and shall be in private there ?” 


“No, that is my trouble that you did not come | 


yesterday. For this is the evening of the club I 
spoke of, and we might not have any minutes 
alone until late, when all the rest are gone. 
haps we had better seek another place. But I 
am used to that only. In new places the outer 
world presses on me and narrows the inward 
vision. And the people there are familiar with 
my face.” 

“T don’t mind the club, if I am allowed to go 
in,” said Deronda. “It is enough that you like 
this place best. If we have not enough time, I 
will come again. What sort of club is it ?” 

“Tt is called, ‘The Philosophers.’ 
few—like the cedars of Lebanon—poor men 
given to thought. But none so poor as I am: 
and sometimes visitors of higher worldly rank 
have been brought. We are allowed to intro- 
duce a friend who is interested in our topics. 
Each orders beer or some other kind of drink, in 
payment for the room. Most of them smoke. 
have gone when I could, for there are other men 
of my race who come, and sometimes I have 
broken silence. I have pleased myself with a 


faint likeness between these poor philosophers | 


and the Masters who handed down the thought 
of our race—the great Transmitters, who labored 
with their hands for scant bread, but preserved 


and enlarged for us the heritage of memory, and 


saved the soul of Israel alive as a seed among the 


But it is true I} 


Per- | 


They are | 


I | 


|tombs. The heart pleases itself with faint re- 
| semblances.” 

“T shall be very glad to go and sit among 
them, if that will suit you. It is a sort of meet- 
ing I should like to join in,” said Deronda, not 
without relief in the prospect of an interval be- 
fore he went through the strain of his next pri- 
| vate conversation with Mordecai. 

In three minutes they had opened the glazed 
door with the red curtain, and were in the little 
parlor, hardly much more than fifteen feet square, 
where the gas-light shone through a slight haze 
of smoke on what to Deronda was a new and 
striking scene. Half a dozen men of various 
ages, from between twenty and thirty to fifty, 
all shabbily dressed, most of them with clay pipes 
in their mouths, were listening with a look of con- 
centrated intelligence to a man in a pepper-and- 
salt dress, with blonde hair, short nose, broad 
forehead, and general breadth, who, holding his 
pipe slightly uplifted in the left hand, and beat- 
ing his knee with the right, was just finishing a 

| quotation from Shelley (the comparison of the 
avalanche in his “ Prometheus Unbound” )— 


* As thought by thought fs piled, till some great truth 
| Is loosened, and the nations echo round.” 


The entrance of the new-comers broke the fix- 
ity of attention, and called for a re-arrangement 
of seats in the too narrow semicircle round the 
fire-place and the table holding the glasses, spare 
pipes, and tobacco. This was the soberest of 
clubs; but sobriety is no reason why smoking 
and “taking something” should be less imperi- 
ously needed as a means of getting a decent stat- 
us in company and debate. Mordecai was received 
with welcoming voices which had a slight cadence 
of compassion in them, but naturally all glances 
passed immediately to his companion. 

“T have brought a friend who is interested in 
our subjects,” said Mordecai. “ He has traveled 
| and studied much.” 

“Ts the gentleman anonymous? Is he a Great 
Unknown?” said the broad-chested quoter of 
Shelley, with a humorous air. 

“My name is Daniel Deronda. I am unknown, 
but not in any sense great.” The smile breaking 
over the stranger’s grave face as he said this was 
so agreeable that there was a general indistinct 

| murmur, equivalent to a “ Hear, hear,” and the 
| broad man said, 

“You recommend the name, Sir, and are wel- 
come. Here, Mordecai, come to this corner 
against me,” he added, evidently wishing to give 
the coziest place to the one who most needed it. 

Deronda was well satisfied to get a seat on the 

opposite side, where his general survey of the par- 
| ty easily included Mordecai, who remained an emi- 
nently striking object in this group of sharply 
characterized figures, more than one of whom, even 
to Daniel’s little exercised discrimination, seemed 
probably of Jewish descent. 

In fact, pure English blood (if leech or lancet 
can furnish us with the precise product) did not 
| declare itself predominantly in the party at pres- , 
|ent assembled. Miller, the broad man, an excep- 
tional second-hand bookseller who knew the in- 
sides of books, had at least grandparents who 
called themselves German, and possibly far-away 
ancestors who denied themselves to be Jews; 
Buchan, the saddler, was Scotch ; Pash, the watch- 
maker, was a small, dark, vivacious, triple-baked 
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of things by ideas that I get no knowle 
what you say, any more than if you said” ee by 


—. 


he 


Jew; Gideon, the optical instrument maker, was 
a Jew of the red-haired, generous-featured type 
easily passing for Englishmen of unusually cor- | was a cause; or else you mean a particular g; 
dial manners; and Croop, the dark-eyed shoe- | of ideas, and then I go against your meaning 
maker, was probably more Celtic than he knew. | too narrow. 

Only three would have been discernible every 
where as Englishmen: the wood inlayer Goodwin, 
well built, open-faced, pleasant-voiced ; the florid ly 
laboratory assistant Marrables; and Lilly, the | into life and go on growing with it, but the y can 
pale, neat-faced copying clerk, whose light brown | go apart from the material that set them to w. 
hair was set up in a small parallelogram above and makes a medium for them. It’s the nature ; 
his well-filled forehead, and whose shirt, taken | of wood and stone yielding to the knife that raises 
with an otherwise seedy costume, had a fresh- | the idea of shaping them, and with plenty of woo 
ness that might be called insular, and perhaps | and stone the shaping will go on. I look 
even something narrower. that such ideas as are mixed straight away with 

Certainly a company select of the select among | all the other elements of life are powerful along 

poor men, being drawn together by a taste not | with ’em. 

prevalent even among the privileged heirs of learn- | they have. 
ing and its institutions; and not likely to amuse 
any gentleman in search of crime or low comedy 
as the ground of interest in people whose weekly.| a good ‘de al of the commonwealth is weakinn: at 
income is only divisible into shillings. Deronda, | change without knowing what the parliament js 
even if he had not been more than usually in- | doing.” 

clined to gravity under the influence of what was “But if you take ready mixing as your test of 
pending between him and Mordecai, would not | power,” said Pash, “some of the least = 
have set himself to find food for laughter in the | ideas beat every thing. They spread without by 
various shades of departure from the tone of pol- | ing understood, and enter into the | anguage with. 
ished society sure to be observable in the air and | out being thought a 

talk of these men who had probably snatched “They may act by changing the distribution 
knowledge as most of us snatch indulgences, mak- | of gases,” said Marrables ; “instruments are get. 
ing the utmost of scant opportunity. He looked | ting so fine now, men may come to register the 
around him with the quiet air of respect habitual spread of a theory by observed changes in the 
to him among equals, ordered whiskey and water, | atmosphere and corresponding changes 
and offered the contents of his cigar-case, which, | nerves.” 
characteristically enough, he always carried and| Yes,” 
hardly ever used for his own be hoof, having rea- 
sons for not smoking himself, but liking to in- 
dulge others. Perhaps it was his weakness to be 
afraid of seeming strait-laced, and turning him- 
self into a sort of diagram instead of a growth 
which can exercise the guiding attraction of fel- 
lowship. 


as 
For, look at it in one way, all a 


tions men put a bit of thought into are ideas 
say, sowing seed, or making a canoe, or baking . 
clay ; and such ideas as these work thems: 


j 
1 


at it 








The slower the mixing, the less Powe . 
And as to the causes of social ¢} hange 
I look at it in this w ay—ideas are a sort of | 


ar. 
liament, but there’s a commonwealth outs ide. nd 





in the 


said Pash, his dark face lighting up 
rather impishly, “there is the idea of nationali- 

ties ; I dare say the wild asses are snuffing it, and 
getting more gregarious.” 

“You don’t share that idea?” said Deronda, 
finding a piquant incongruity between Pash’s 
sarcasm and the strong stamp of race on his 
That he made a decidedly winning im- | features. 
pression on the company was proved by their| “Say, rather, he does not share that spirit,” said 
showing themselves no less at ease than before, | Mordecai, who had turned a melancholy glance on 
and desirous of quickly resuming their interrupt- | Pash. “ Unless nationality is a feeling, what force 
ed talk. can it have as an idea ?” 

“This is what I call one of our touch-and-go| “Granted, Mordecai,” 1. 
nights, Sir,” said Miller—who was implicitly ac- | humoredly. “And as the feeling of nationality 
cepted as a sort of moderator—addressing De- | is dying, I take the idea to be no better than a 
ronda by way of explanation, and nodding toward | ghost, already watking to announce the death.” 
each person whose name he mentioned. “Some-| “A sentiment may seem to be dying and yet 
times we stick pretty close to the point. But to- | revive into strong life,” said Deronda, ‘“ Nations 
night our friend Pash, there, brought up the law | have revived. We may live to see a great out- 
of progress, and we got on statistics; then Lilly, | burst of force in the Arabs, who are being inspired 
there, saying we knew well enough before count- | with a new zeal.” 
ing that in the same state of society the same| ‘Amen, amen,” said Mordecai, looking at De- 
sort of things would happen, and it was no more | ronda with a delight which was the beginning of 
wonder that quantities should remain the same | recovered energy: his attitude was more upright, 
than that qualities should remain the same, for | his face was less worn. 
in relation to society numbers are qualities—the | “That may hold with backward nations,” said 
number of drunkards is a quality in society—the | Pash, “ but with us in Europe the sentiment of 
numbers are an index to the qualities, and give | nationality is destined to die out. It will last a 
us no instruction, only setting us to consider the | little longer in the quarters where oppression lasts, 
causes of difference between different social states but nowhere else. The whole current of progress 
—Lilly saying this, we went off on the causes of | is setting against it.” 
social change, and when you came in I was going| ‘“ Ay,” said Buchan, in a rapid thin Scotch tone 
upon the power of ideas, which I hold to be the | which was like the letting in of a little cool air on 
main transforming cause.” | the conversation, “ye’ve done well to bring us 

“T don’t hold with you there, Miller,” said | round to the point. Ye’re all agreed that socie- 
Goodwin, the inlayer, more concerned to carry | ties change—not always and every where—but on 
on the subject than to wait for a word from the | the whole and in the long-run. Now, with all 
new guest. ‘For either you mean so many sorts | deference, I would beg t’observe that we have got 


said Pash, quite good 
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~ ouaulae the nature of changes before we have 
warrant to call them progress, which word is 
: nposed to include a bettering, though I appre- 
al it to be ill chosen for that purpose, since 
: motion onward may carry us to a bog or 


And the questions I would put are | 


¢ ipice. 
- all change in the direction of progress ? 
t how shall we discern which change is prog- 
ond which not? and thirdly, how far and in 
it ways can we act upon the course of change | 
1s to promote it where it is beneficial, and di- 
9 


vert it where it is injurious 
But Buchan’s attempt to impose his method on | 
talk was a failure. Lilly immediately said, 
“Change and progress are merged in the idea 
of development. The laws of development are 
eing discovered, and changes taking place ac- 
rding to them are necessarily progressive ; that 
; to say, if we have any notion of progress or 
nrovement opposed to them, the notion is a 
istake.”” 
“J really can’t see how you arrive at that sort 
f certitude about changes by calling them de- 
velopment,” said Deronda. “There will still re- 
iin the degrees of inevitableness in relation to 
ir own will and acts, and the degrees of wisdom 
, hastening or retarding; there will still remain | 
the danger of mistaking a tendency which should 
ye resisted for an inevitable law that we must 
adjust ourselves to—which seems to me as bad a 
§ iperstition or false god as any that has been set 
up without the ceremonies of philosophizing.” 
“That is a truth,” said Mordecai. “ Woe to the 
men who see no place for resistance in this gen- 
I believe in a growth, a passage, and a 
ew unfolding of life whereof the seed is more 
verfect, more charged with the elements that are 
wregnant with diviner form. The life of a people 


€ 


I 
t 


} 


. ’ | 
ration » 


crows, it is knit together and yet expanded, in joy 


and sorrow, in thought and action; it absorbs the 
thought of other nations into its own forms, and 
gives back the thought as new wealth to the 
world; it is a power and an organ in the great 
body of the nations. But there may come a check, 
in arrest; memories may be stifled, and love may 
be faint for the lack of them; or memories may 
shrink into withered relices—the soul of a people, 
whereby they know themselves to be one, may 

seem to be dying for want of common action. 

But who shall say, ‘ The fountain of their life is 

lried up, they shall forever cease to be a nation ?’ 

Who shall say it? Not he who feels the life of 

his people stirring within his own. Shall he say, 

‘That way events are wending, I will not resist ?” | 
His very soul is resistance, and is as a seed of fire | 
that may enkindle the souls of multitudes, and 

make a new pathway for events.” 

“T don’t deny patriotism,” said Gideon, “ but 
we all know you have a particular meaning, Mor- 
decai. You know Mordecai’s way of thinking, I 
suppose.” Here Gideon had turned to Deronda, | 
who sat next to him; but without waiting for an 
answer, he went on: “I’m a rational Jew myself. 
I stand by my people as a sort of family relations, | 
and I am for keeping up our worship in a rational 
way. I don’t approve of our people getting bap- 
tized, because I don’t believe in a Jew’s conversion 
to the Gentile part of Christianity. And now we | 
have political equality, there’s no excuse for a pre- 
tense of that sort. But I am for getting rid of 
all our superstitions and exclusiveness, There’s 
no reason now why we shouldn’t melt gradually 


8 


| other races. 
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into the populations we live among. That’s the 
order of the day in point of progress. 
as soon my children married Christians as Jews. 
| And I’m for the old maxim, ‘ A man’s country is 
where he’s well off.’ ” 


I would 


“That country’s not so easy to find, Gideon,” 
aid the rapid Pash, with a shrug and grimace. 


ty You get ten shillings a week more than I do, 
}and have only half the number of children. 


If 


somebody will introduce a brisk trade in watches 
among the ‘ Jerusalem wares,’ I'll go—eh, Morde- 
| cai, what do you say ?” 


Deronda, all ear for these hints of Mordecai’s 


opinion, was inwardly wondering at his persist- 
nce in coming to this club. 
spirit to meet continually the fixed indifference of 


For an enthusiastic 


nen familiar with the object of his enthusiasm is 
he acceptance of a slow martyrdom, beside which 


the fate of a missionary tomahawked without any 
considerate rejection of his doctrines seems hardly 
| wortuy of compassion, 


But Mordecai gave no 


| sign of shrinking: this was a moment of spiritual 
| fullness, and he cared more for the utterance of his 
| faith than for its immediate reception. 
fervor which had no temper in it, but seemed 
rather the rush of feeling in the opportunity of 
speech, he answered Pash: 


With a 


“ What I say is, let every man keep far away 


from the brotherhood and the inheritance he de- 


spises. 


Thousands on thousands of our race have 


mixed with the Gentile as Celt with Saxon, and 
| they may inherit the blessing that belongs to the 
Gentile. 
of the multitudes over this globe who must walk 
;among the nations and be known as Jews, and 
with words on their lips which mean, ‘I wish I 
had not been born a Jew, I disown any bond with 
the long travail of my race, I will outdo the Gen- 
| tile in mocking at our separateness,’ they all the 
| while feel breathing on them the breath of con- 
| tempt because they are Jews, and they will breathe 
it back poisonously. 
of citizenship weave itself straightway into the 
flesh and change the slow deposit of eighteen 
| centuries ? 
| walks among a people he has no hearty kindred 
and fellowship with, and has lost the sense of 
brotherhood with his own race ? 
of selfish ambition and rivalry in low greed. 
is an alien in spirit, whatever he may be in form ; 
he sucks the blood of mankind; he is not a man. 
Sharing in no love, sharing in no subjection of 
the soul, he mocks at all. 


You can not follow them. You are one 


Can a fresh-made garment 
What is the citizenship of him who 


It is a charter 
He 


Is it not truth I speak, 
Pash ?” 

“Not exactly, Mordecai,” said Pash, “if you 
mean that I think the worse of myself for being 
a Jew. What I thank our fathers for is that 
there are fewer blockheads among us than among 
But perhaps you are right in think- 
ing the Christians don’t like me so well for it.” 

“ Catholics and Protestants have not liked each 
other much better,” said the genial Gideon. “We 


| must wait patiently for prejudices to die out. 


Many of our people are on a footing with the 
best, and there’s been a good filtering of our 
blood into high families. I am for making our 
expectations rational.” 

“ And so am I!” said Mordecai, quickly, lean- 


| ing forward with the eagerness of one who pleads 
| in some decisive crisis, his long thin hands clasped 


together on his lap. 
al Jew. 


“T too claim to be a ration- 
But what is it to be rational—what is 
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it to feel the light of the divine reason growing 
stronger within and without? It is to see more 
and more of the hidden bonds that bind and con- 
secrate change as a dependent growth—yea, con- 
secrate it with kinship: the past becomes my 
parent, and the future stretches toward me the 
appealing arms of children. Is it rational to 
drain away the sap of special kindred that makes 
the families of man rich in interchanged wealth, 
and various as the forests are various with the 
glory of the cedar and the palm? When it is 
rational to say, ‘I know not my father or my moth- 
er, let my children be aliens to me, that no prayer 
of mine may touch them,’ then it will be ration- 
al for the Jew to say, ‘I will seek to know no 
difference between me and the Gentile, I will not 
cherish the prophetic consciousness of our nation- 
ality—let the Hebrew cease to be, and let all his 
memorials be antiquarian trifles, dead as the wall- 
paintings of a conjectured race. Yet let his child 
learn by rote the speech of the Greek, where he 
adjures his fellow-citizens by the bravery of those 
who fought foremost at Marathon—let him learn 
to say, that was noble in the Greek, that is the 
spirit of an immortal nation! But the Jew has 
no memories that bind him to action; let him 
laugh that his nation is degraded from a nation; 
let him hold the monuments of his law which 
carried within its frame the breath of social jus- 
tice, of charity, and of household sanctities—let 
him hold the energy of the prophets, the patient 
care of the Masters, the fortitude of martyred 
generations, as mere stuff for a professorship. 
The business of the Jew in all things is to be 
even as the rich Gentile.’ ” 

Mordecai threw himself back in his chair, and 
there was a moment’s silence. Not one member 
of the club shared his point of view or his emo- 
tion; but his whole personality and speech had 
on them the effect of a dramatic representation 
which had some pathos in it, though no practical 
consequences ; and usually he was at once in- 
dulged and contradicted. Deronda’s mind went 
back on what must have been the tragic pressure 
of outward conditions hindering this man, whose 
force he felt to be telling on himself, from mak- 
ing any world for his thought in the minds of 
others—like a poet among people of a strange 
speech, who may have a poetry of their own, but 
have no ear for his cadence, no answering thrill 
to his discovery of latent virtues in his mother- 
tongue. 

The cool Buchan was the first to speak, and 
hint the loss of time. “I submit,” said he, “ that 
ye’re traveling away from the questions I put con- 
cerning progress.” 

“Say they’re levanting, Buchan,” said Miller, 
who liked his joke, and would not have objected 
to be called Voltairian. ‘Never mind. Let us 
have a Jewish night; we’ve not had one for a 
long while. Let us take the discussion on Jew- 
ish ground. I suppose we’ve no prejudice here; 
we’re ail philosophers; and we like our friends 
Mordecai, Pash, and Gideon as well as if they 
were no more kin to Abraham than the rest of us. 
We're all related through Adam, until further 
showing to the contrary; and if you look into his- 
tory, we've all got some discreditable forefathers. 
So I mean no offense when I say I don’t think any 
great things of the part the Jewish people have 





played in the world. What then? I think they 
were iniquitously dealt by in past times. And I! 


suppose we don’t want any men to be maltreated 
white, black, brown, or yellow ; I know [’vye jn.) 
given my half crown to the contrary, And ~ 
reminds me, I’ve a curious old German book—| 
can’t read it myself, but a friend was readino 
of it to me the other day—about the Prejudices 
against the Jews, and the stories used to be to), 
against "em, and what do you think one was: 
Why, that they’re punished with a bad odor ; 
their bodies ; and that, says the author, date 17); 
(I've just been pricing and marking the book this 
very morning)—that is true, for the ancients spok 
of it. But then, he says, the other things are f, 
bles, such as that the odor goes away all at onc 
when they’re baptized, and that every one of th 
ten tribes—mind you, all the ten being concerned 
in the crucifixion—has got a particular punish. 
ment over and above the smell: Asher, I remem- 
ber, has the right arm a hand-breadth shorter 
than the left, and Naphthali has pigs’ ears and q 
smell of live pork. What do you think of that» 
There’s been a good deal of fun made of rabbiy. 
ical fables, but in point of fables my opinion is 
that all over the world it’s six of one and half q 
dozen of the other. However, as I said before, | 
hold with the philosophers of the last century that 
the Jews have played no great part as a people, 
though Pash will have it they’re clever enough to 
beat all the rest of the world. But if so, I ask, 
why haven’t they done it ?” 

‘For the same reason that the cleverest men 
in the country don’t get themselves or their ideas 
into Parliament,” said the ready Pash ; “ because 
the blockheads are too many for ’em.” 

“That is a vain question,” said Mordecai, 
“whether our people would beat the rest of the 
world. Each nation has its own work, and is a 
member of the world, enriched by the work of 
each. But it is true, as Jehuda ha-Levi first said, 
that Israel is the heart of mankind, if we mean 
by heart the core of affection which binds a race 
and its families in dutiful love, and the rever- 
ence for the human body which lifts the needs 
of our animal life into religion, and the tender- 
ness which is merciful to the poor and weak and 
to the dumb creature that wears the yoke for 
us.” 

“They’re not behind any nation in arrogance,” 
said Lilly; “and if they have got in the rear, it 
has not been because they were overmodest.” 

“Oh, every nation brags in its turn,” said Mil- 
ler. 

“Yes,” said Pash, “and some of them in the 
Hebrew text.” 

“Well, whatever the Jews contributed at one 
time, they are a stand-still people,” said Lilly. 
“They are the type of obstinate adherence to 
the superannuated. They may show good abili- 
ties when they take up liberal ideas, but as a race 
they have no development in them.” 

“That is false!” said Mordecai, leaning for- 
ward again with his former eagerness. ‘Let 
their history be known and examined; let the 
seed be sifted, let its beginning be traced to the 
weed of the wilderness—the more glorious will 
be the energy that transformed it. Where else 
is there a nation of whom it may be as truly said 
that their religion and law and moral life mingled 
as the stream of blood in the heart and made 
one growth—where else a people who kept and 
enlarged their spiritual store at the very time 
when they were hunted with a hatred as fierce 
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. forest fires that chase the wild beast from 
vert? There is a fable of the Roman that, 
ing to save his life, he held the roll of his 
ings between his teeth and saved them from 
the waters. But how much more than that 
ve of. our race? They struggled to keep 
their place among the nations like heroes—yea, 
hen the hand was hacked off, they clung with 
the teeth; but when the plow and the harrow 
had passed over the last visible signs of their 
national covenant, and the fruitfulness of their 
es i was stifled with the blood of the sowers and 
a: inters, they said, ‘ The spirit is alive, letas make 
it a lasting habitation—lasting because movable 


writ 


_-so that it may be carried from generation to | 


ation, and our sons unborn may be rich in 
the things that have been, and possess a hope 
built on an unchangeable foundation.’ They said 
it and they wrought it, though often breathing 
\ scant life, as in a coffin, or as lying wounded 
amidst a heap of slain. Hooted and scared like 
the unowned dog, the Hebrew made himself en- 
vied for his wealth and wisdom, and was bled of 
them to fill the bath of Gentile luxury; he ab- 
sorbed knowledge, he diffused it; his dispersed 
race was a new Phoenicia working the mines of 
ce and carrying their products to the world. 
The native spirit of our tradition was not to stand 
but to use records as a seed, and draw out 
the compressed virtues of law and prophecy; and 
while the Gentile, who had said, ‘ What is yours 
is ours, and no longer yours,’ was reading the let- 
ter of our law as a dark inscription, or was turn- 
ing its parchments into shoe soles for an army 
id with lust and cruelty, our Masters were still 
larging and illuminating with fresh-fed inter- 
pretation. But the dispersion was wide, the yoke 
of oppression was a spiked torture as well as a 
load; the exile was forced afar among brutish 
people, where the consciousness of his race was 
no clearer to him than the light of the sun to our 
fathers in the Roman persecution, who had their 
hiding-place in a cave, and knew not that it was 
day save by the dimmer burning of their candles. 
What wonder that multitudes of our people are 
ignorant, narrow, superstitious ? What wonder ?” 
Here Mordecai, whose seat was next the fire- 
place, rose and leaned his arm on the little shelf ; 
his excitement had risen, though his voice, which 
had begun with unusual strength, was getting 
hoarser. 
“What wonder? The nicht is unto them, that 
they have no vision; in their darkness they are 
unable to divine; the sun is gone down over the 


prophets, and the day is dark above them; their | 


observances are as nameless relics. But which 
among the chief of the Gentile nations has not an 
ignorant multitude? They scorn our people’s 
ignorant observance; but the most accursed ig- 
norance is that which has no observance—sunk to 
the cunning greed of the fox, to which all law is 
no more than a trap or the ery of the worrying 
hound. There is a degradation deep down below 
the memory that has withered into superstition. 


In the multitudes of the ignorant on three conti- | 
nents who observe our rites and make the con- | 


fession of the divine Unity, the soul of Judaism 
is not dead. Revive the organic centre: let the 
unity of Israel which has made the growth and 
form of its religion be an outward reality. 


people in all the ends of the earth may share the 
Vor. LIIL.—No. 315.—28 
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Look- | 
ing toward a land and a polity, our dispersed | 
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dignity of a national life which has a voice among 

|the peoples of the East and the West—which 
will plant the wisdom and skill of our race so 
that it may be, as of old, a medium of transmis- 
sion and understanding. Let that come to pass, 
and the living warmth will spread to the weak 
extremities of Israel, and superstition will van- 
ish, not in the lawlessness of the renegade, but 
in the illumination of great facts which widen 
feeling, and make all knowledge alive as the 
young offspring of beloved memories.” 

Mordecai’s voice had sunk, but, with the hectic 
brillianey of his gaze, it was not the less impress- 
ive. His extraordinary excitement was certainly 
due to Deronda’s presence: it was to Deronda 
that he was speaking, and the moment had a 
testamentary solemnity for him which rallied all 
his powers. Yet the presence of those other fa- 
miliar men promoted expression, for they em- 
bodied the indifference which gave a resistant 
nergy to his speech. Not that he looked at De- 
ronda: he seemed to see nothing immediately 
around him, and if any one had grasped him he 
would probably not have known it. Again the 
former words came back to Deronda’s mind: 
“You must hope my hopes—see the vision I 
point to—behold a glory where I behold it.” 
They came now with gathered pathos. Before 
him stood, as a living, suffering reality, what 
hitherto he had only seen as an effort of imag- 
ination, which, in its comparative faintness, yet 
carried a suspicion of being exaggerated: a man 
steeped in poverty and obscurity, weakened by 
disease, consciously within the shadow of advan- 
cing death, but living an intense life in an invisi- 
ble past and future, careless of his personal lot, 
except for its possibly making some obstruction 
to a conceived good which he would never share 
except as a brief inward vision—a day afar off, 
whose sun would never warm him, but into which 
he threw his soul’s desire with a passion often 
wanting to the personal motives of healthy youth. 
It was something more than a grandiose transfig- 
uration of the parental love that toils, renounces, 
endures, resists, the suicidal promptings of de- 
spair—all because of the little ones, whose fu- 
ture becomes present to the yearning gaze of 
anxiety. 

All eyes were fixed on Mordecai as he sat down 
again, and none with unkindness ; but it happen- 
ed that the one who felt the most kindly was the 
most prompted to speak in opposition. This was 
the genial and rational Gideon, who also was not 
without a sense that he was addressing the guest 
of the evening. He said: 

“You have your own way of looking at things, 
Mordecai, and, as you say, your own way seems to 
you rational. I know you don’t hold with the 
restoration to Juda by miracle, and so on; but 
you are as well aware as I am that the subject 
has been mixed with a heap of nonsense both 
by Jews and Christians. And as to the connec- 
tion of our race with Palestine, it has been per- 

| verted by superstition till it’s as demoralizing as 
the old poor-law. The raff and scum go there to 
be maintained like able-bodied paupers, and to be 
taken special care of by the angel Gabriel when 
they die. It’s no use fighting against facts. We 
must look where they point; that’s what I call 
rationality. The most learned artd liberal men 
among us who are attached to our religion are 
for elearing our liturgy of all such notions as a 
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literal fulfillment of the prophecies about restora- 
tion, and so on. Prune it of a few useless rites 
and literal interpretations of that sort, and our re- 


ligion is the simplest of all religions, and makes | 


no barrier, but a union, between us and the rest 
of the world.” 

“ As plain as a pike-staff,” said Pash, with an 
ironical laugh. “ You pluck it up by the roots, 
strip off the leaves and bark, shave off the knots, 
and smooth it at top and bottom; put it where 
you will, it will do no harm, it will never sprout. 
You may make a handle of it, or you may throw 
it on the bonfire of scoured rubbish. I don’t see 
why our rubbish is to be held sacred any more 
than the rubbish of Brahmanism or Buddhism.” 

“No,” said Mordecai, “‘no, Pash, because you 
have lost the heart of the Jew. Community was 
felt before it was called good. I praise no super- 
stition ; I praise the living fountains of enlarging 
belief. What is growth, completion, development ? 
You began with that question, I apply it to the 
history of our people. I say that the effect of our 
separateness will not be completed and have its 
highest transformation unless our race takes on 
again the character of a nationality. That is the 
fulfillment of the religious trust that moulded them 
into a people, whose life has made half the in- 
spiration of the world. What is it to me that 
the ten tribes are lost untraceably, or that multi- 
tudes of the children of Judah have mixed them- 
selves with the Gentile populations as a river with 
rivers? Behold our people still! Their skirts 
spread afar: they are torn and soiled and trod- 
den on; but there is a jeweled breastplate. Let 
the wealthy men, the monarchs of commerce, the 
learned in all knowledge, the skillful in all arts, 
the speakers. the political counselors, who carry 
in their veins the Hebrew blood which has main- 
tained its vigor in all climates, and the pliancy 
of the Hebrew genius for which difficulty means 
new device—let them say, ‘We will lift up a 
standard, we will unite in a labor hard but glo- 
rious like that of Moses and Ezra, a labor which 
shall be a worthy fruit of the long anguish where- 
by our fathers maintained their separateness, re- 
fusing the ease of falsehood.’ They have wealth 
enough to redeem the soil from debauched and 
paupered conquerors; they have the skill of the 
statesman to devise, the tongue of the orator to 
persuade. And is there no prophet or poet among 
us to make the ears of Christian Europe tingle 
with shame at the hideous obloquy of Christian 
strife which the Turk gazes at as at the fighting 
of beasts to which he has lent an arena? There 
is store of wisdom among us to found a new Jew- 
ish polity, grand, simple, just, like the old—a re- 
public where there is equality of protection, an 
equality which shone like a star on the forehead 
of our ancient community, and gave it more than 
the brightness of Western freedom amidst the 
despotisms of the East. Then our race shall 
have an organic centre, a heart and brain to 
watch and guide and execute; the outraged Jew 
shall have a defense in the court of nations, as 
the outraged Englishman or American, And the 
world will gain as Israel gains. For there will 
be a community in the van of the East which 
earries the culture and the sympathies of every 
great nation in its bosom; there will be a land 
set for a halting-place of enmities, a neutral 
ground for the East as Belgium is for the West. 
Difficulties ? I know there are difficulties. But 


|let the spirit of sublime achievement moyo i 
the great among our people, and the work vil 
| begin.” : 
“Ay, we may safely admit that, Mordecai» 
said Pash. “When there are great men ¢p 
|’Change and high-flying professors converted to 
your doctrine, difficulties will vanish like smoke » 
Deronda, inclined by nature to take the side of 
| those on whom the arrows of scorn were falling 
could not help replying to Pash’s outfling, and 
said: rail 
“Tf we look back to the history of efforts which 
| have made great changes, it is astonishing how 
| many of them seemed hopeless to those who look. 
| ed on in the beginning. Take what we have ql] 
|heard and seen something of—the effort after 
| the unity of Italy, which we are sure soon to see 
accomplished to the very last boundary. Look 
into Mazzini’s account of his first yearning, when 
he was a boy, after a restored greatness and a 
new freedom to Italy, and of his first efforts as q 
young man to rouse the same feelings in other 
young men, and get them to work toward a united 
nationality. Almost every thing seemed against 
him: his countrymen were ignorant or indiffer. 
ent, governments hostile, Europe incredulous, 
Of course the scorners often seemed wise. Yet 
you see the prophecy lay with him. As long as 
there is a remnant of national consciousness, | 
suppose nobody will deny that there may be a 
new stirring of memories and hopes which may 
inspire arduous action.” 5 

“Amen,” said Mordecai, to whom Deronda’s 
words were a cordial. “What is needed is the 
leaven—what is needed is the seed of fire. The 
heritage of Israel is beating in the pulses of mill. 
ions; it lives in their veins as a power without 
understanding, like the morning exultation of 
herds; it is the inborn half of memory, moving 
as in a dream among writings on the walls, which 
it sees dimly but can not divide into speech. Let 
the torch of visible community be lit! Let the 
reason of Israel disclose itself in a great outward 
deed, and let there be another great migration, 
another choosing of Israel to be a nationality 
whose members may still stretch to the ends of 
the earth, even as the sons of England and Ger- 
many, whom enterprise carries afar, but who still 
have a national hearth and a tribunal of national 
opinion. Will any say ‘It can not be?’ Baruch 
Spinoza had not a faithful Jewish heart, though 
he had sucked the life of his intellect at the 
breasts of Jewish tradition. He laid bare his 
father’s nakedness and said, ‘They who scorn 
him have the higher wisdom.’ Yet Baruch Spi- 
noza confessed he saw not why Israel should not 
again be a chosen nation. Who says that the 
history and literature of our race are dead? Are 
they not as living as the history and literature of 
Greece and Rome, which have inspired revolu- 
tions, enkindled the thought of Europe, and made 
the unrighteous powers tremble? These were an 
inheritance dug from the tomb. Ours is an in- 
heritance that has never ceased to quiver in mill- 
ions of human frames.” 

Mordecai had stretched his arms upward, and 
his long thin hands quivered in the air for a mo- 
ment after he had ceased to speak. Gideon was 
certainly a little moved, for though there was no 
long pause before he made a remark in objection, 
his tone was more mild and deprecatory than be- 


—. 
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fore; Pash, meanwhile, pressing his lips togeth- 
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er, rubbing 
es wrinkling his brow horizontally, with the ex- 
pression of one who differs from every speaker, 
but does 
There is a sort of human paste that when it comes 

the fire of enthusiasm is only baked into | 
harder shape. 

“Jt may seem well enough on one side to make | 
so much of our memories and inheritance as you 
do, Mordecai,” said Gideon; “but there’s anoth- 

side, It isn’t all gratitude and harmless glory. 

ur people have inherited a good deal of hatred. 
3s a pretty lot of curses still flying about, | 
stiff settled rancor inherited from the times | 

* persecution. How will you justify keeping 
one sort of memory and throwing away the oth- 
er? There are ugly debts standing on both sides.” 

“] justify the choice as all other choice is justi- | 
” said Mordecai. “I cherish nothing for the | 
Jewish nation, I seek nothing for them, but the | 
good which promises good to all the nations. | 

The spirit of our religious life, which is one with 
our national life, is not hatred of aught but wrong. 
The Masters have said an offense against man is 
worse than an offense against God. But what 

wonder if there is hatred in the breasts of reed 
who are children of the ignorant and oppressed | 
—what wonder, since there is hatred in the breasts | 

f Christians? Our national life was a growing | 
light. Let the central fire be kindled again, and | 
the light will reach afar. The degraded and 
scorned of our race will learn to think of their sa- | 
cred land not as a place for saintly beggary to | 
await death in loathsome idleness, but as a repub- | 
lic where the Jewish spirit manifests itself in a 
new order founded on the old, purified, enriched 
by the experience our greatest sons have gath- 
ered from the life of the age How long is it? 
—only two centuries since a vessel carried over 
the ocean the beginning of the great North 
American nation. The people grew like meeting 
waters: they were various in habit and sect. 
There came a time, a century ago, when they 
needed a polity, and there were heroes of peace | 
among them. What had they to form a polity | 
with but memories of Europe, corrected by the | 
vision of a better? Let our wise and wealthy 
show themselves heroes. They have the memo- 
ries of the East and West, and they have the full 
vision of a better. A new Persia with a purified 
religion magnified itself in art and wisdom. So 
will a new Judea, poised between East and West 
—a covenant of reconciliation. Will any say the 
prophetic vision of your race has been hopelessly 
mixed with folly and bigotry; the angel of prog- 
ress has no message for Judaism—it is a half- 
buried city for the paid workers to lay open—the 
waters are rushing by it as a forsaken field? I 
say that the strongest principle of growth lies in 
human choice. The sons of Judah have to choose 
that God may again choose them. 


near 


fied 
ned, 


ing of the national ensign. The Nile overflow- 
ed and rushed onward: the Egyptian could not 
choose the overflow, but he chose to work and 
make channels for the fructifying waters, and 
Egypt became the land of corn. Shall man, 
whose soul is set in the royalty of discernment | 


The Messianic | 
time is the time when Israel shall will the plant- | 


DANIEL DERONDA. 


his black head with both his hands, | Let us contradict the blasphemy, and help to will 


not think it worth while to say so. | ‘ 





and resolve, deny his rank and say, I am an on-|} 


looker, ask no choice or purpose of me? That is 
the blasphemy of this time. The divine principle 
of our race is action, choice, resolved memory. 
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our own better future and the better future of 
the world—not renounce our higher gift and say, 
Let us be as if we were not among the popula- 
tions ; but choose our full heritage, claim the 
brotherhood of our nation, and carry into it a 
new brotherhood with the nations of the Gentiles. 
The vision is there ; it will be fulfilled.” 

With the last sentence, which was no more 
than a loud whisper, Mordecai let his chin sink 
on his breast and his eyelids fall. No one spoke. 
It was not the first time that he had insisted on 
the same ideas, but he was seen to-night in a new 
phase. The quiet tenacity of his ordinary self 


| differed as much from his present exaltation of 


mood as a man in private talk, giving reasons for 
a revolution of which no sign is discernible, dif- 
fers from one who feels himself an agent in a rev- 
olution begun. The dawn of fulfillment brought 
to his hope by Deronda’s presence had wrought 
Mordecai’s conception into a state of impassioned 
conviction, and he had found strength in his ex- 
citement to pour forth the unlocked floods of 


| emotive argument, with a sense of haste as at a 


crisis which must be seized. But now there had 
come with the quiescence of fatigue a sort of 
thankful wonder that he had spoken—a contem- 
plation of his life as a journey which had come 
at last to this bourne. After a great excitement, 
the ebbing strength of impulse is apt to leave us 
in this aloofness from our active self. And in 
the moments after Mordecai had sunk his head, 
his mind was wandering along the paths of his 
youth, and all the hopes which had ended in 
bringing him hither. 

Every one felt that the talk was ended, and the 


|} tone of phlegmatic discussion made unseasona- 


ble by Mordecai’s high-pitched solemnity. It was 
as if they had come together to hear the blowing 
of the shophar, and had nothing to do now but to 
disperse. The movement was unusually general, 
and in less than ten minutes the room was empty 
of all except Mordecai and Deronda. “Good- 
nights” had been given to Mordecai, but it was 
evident he had not heard them, for he remained 
rapt and motionless. Deronda would not dis- 
turb this needful rest, but waited for a spon- 
taneous movement. 


——— 


CHAPTER XLII. 
“My spirit is too weak; mortality 
Weighs heavily on me like unwilling sleep, 
And each imagined pinnacle and steep 
Of godlike hardship tells me I must die 
Like a sick eagle looking at the sky.” 
—KeEats. 

Arter a few minutes the unwonted stillness had 
penetrated Mordecai’s consciousness, and he look- 
ed up at Deronda, not in the least with bewilder- 
ment and surprise, but with a gaze full of repos- 
ing satisfaction. Deronda rose and placed his 
chair nearer, where there could be no imagined 
need for raising the voice. Mordecai felt the ac- 
tion as a patient feels the gentleness that eases 
his pillow. He began to speak in a low tone, as 
if he were only thinking articulately, not trying 
to reach an audience. 

“Tn the doctrine of the Cabala, souls are born 
again and again in new bodies till they are per- 
fected and purified, and a soul liberated from a 
worn-out body may join the fellow-soul that needs 
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it, that they may be perfected together, and their 
earthly work accomplished. Then they will de- 
part from the mortal region, and leave place for 
new souls to be born out of the store in the eter- 
nal bosom. It is the lingering imperfection of 
the souls already born into the mortal region that 
hinders the birth of new souls and the prepara- 
tion of the Messianic time: thus the mind has 
given shape to what is hidden, as the shadow of 
what is known, and has spoken truth, though it 
were only in parable. When my long-wandering 
soul is liberated from this weary body, it will 
join yours, and its work will be perfected.” 

Mordecai’s pause seemed an appeal which De- 
ronda’s feelings would not let him leave unan- 
swered. He tried to make it truthful; but for 
Mordecai’s ear it was inevitably filled with un- 
spoken meanings. He only said, 

“Every thing I can in conscience do to make 
your life effective I will do.” 

“T know it,” said Mordecai, in the tone of quiet 
certainty which dispenses with further assurance. 
“T heard it. You see it all—you are by my side 
on the mount of vision, and behold the paths of 
fulfillment which others deny.” 


| ed by the grasp of that long-passed mo 
| Deronda’s mind was almost breathlessly suspend. 
)ed on what was coming. A strange possibility 
| had suddenly presented itself. Mordecai’s eves 
| Were cast down in abstracted contemplation and 
in a few moments he went on: he 
“She was a mother of whom it might hayo 
| come—yea, might have come to be said, ‘ Ho» 
children arise up and call her blessed.’ In hey | 
understood the meaning of that Master who, ; 
| ceiving the footsteps of his mother, rose up anj 
said, ‘The majesty of the Eternal cometh near! 
And that letter was her cry from the depths of an. 
| guish and desolation—the ery of a mother robbed 
of her little one. I was her eldest. Death hag 
taken four babes, one after the other. Then came 
| late my little sister, who was more than all the 
| rest the desire of her mother’s eyes ; and the let 


| ter was a piercing cry to me—‘ Ezra, my son, I am 


——. 


ment 


| robbed of her. He has taken her away, and left 
disgrace behind. They will never come again,” 
—Here Mordecai lifted his eyes suddenly, laid his 
> ae? =2de o 
| hand on Deronda’s arm, and said, “‘ Mine was the 
| lot of Israel. For the sin of the father my sou! 


must go into exile. For the sin of the father the 


He was silent a moment or two, and then went | work was broken, and the day of fulfillment de. 


on meditatively : 
“You will take up my life where it was broken. 
I feel myself back in that day when my life was 


| layed. She who bore me was desolate, disgraced, 


destitute. Iturned back. On the instant I turn. 


| ed—her spirit, and the spirit of her fathers, who 


broken. The bright morning sun was on the quay | had worthy Jewish hearts, moved within me, and 
— it was at Trieste—the garments of men from all | drew me. God, in whom dwells the universe, 
nations shone like jewels—the boats were push- was within me as the strength of obedience. | 
ing off—the Greek vessel that would land us at | turned and traveled with hardship—to save the 


Beyrout was to start in an hour. I was going | 


with a merchant as his clerk and companion. I | 
said, I shall behold the lands and people of the | 
East, and I shall speak with a fuller vision. I 

breathed then as you do, without labor; I had the 

light step and the endurance of youth; I could 

fast, I could sleep on the hard ground. I had 

wedded poverty, and I loved my bride—for pov- | 
erty to me was freedom. My heart exulted as if | 
it had been the heart of Moses ben Maimon, strong 
with the strength of threescore years, and know- 
ing the work that was to fill them. It was the | 
first time I had been south: the soul within me | 
felt its former sun; and standing on the quay, 
where the ground I stood on seemed to send forth 
light, and the shadows had an azure glory as of | 
spirits become visible, I felt myself in the flood of 

a glorious life, wherein my own small year-count- 

ed existence seemed to melt, so that I knew it not; } 
anda great sob arese within me as at the rush of 
waters that were too strong a bliss. So I stood | 
there awaiting my companion ; and I saw him not 
till he said, ‘Ezra, I have been to the post, and | 
here is your letter.’” 

“Ezra!” exclaimed Deronda, unable to contain 
himself, 

“Ezra,” repeated Mordecai, affirmatively, en- 
grossed in memory. “I was expecting a letter ; 
for I wrote continually to my mother. And that 
sound of my name was like the touch of a wand 
that recalled me to the body wherefrom I had 
been released as it were to mingle with the ocean 
of human existence, free from the pressure of in- 
dividual bondage. I opened the letter; and the 
name came again as a cry that would have dis- 
turbed me in the bosom of heaven, and made me 
yearn to reach where that sorrow was—‘ Ezra, 
my son!” 

Mordecai paused again, his imagination arrest- | 


| 


| 





scant money which she would need. I left the 
sunshine, and traveled into freezing cold. In the 
last stage I spent a night in exposure to cold and 
snow. And that was the beginning of this slow 
death.” 

Mordecai let his eyes wander again, and re. 
moved his hand. Deronda resolutely repressed 
the questions which urged themselves within him. 
While Mordecai was in this state of emotion, no 
other confidence must be sought than what came 


| Spontaneously: nay, he himself felt a kindred 


emotion which made him dread his own speech 
as too momentous. 

“But I worked. We were destitute—every 
thing had been seized. And she was ill: the 
clutch of anguish was too strong for her, and 
wrought with some lurking disease. At times 
she could not stand for the beating of her heart, 
and the images in her brain became as chambers 
of terror, where she beheld my sister reared in 
evil. In the dead of night I heard her crying for 
her child. Then I rose, and we stretched forth 
our arms together and prayed. We poured forth 
our souls in desire that Mirah might be delivered 
from evil.” 

“ Mirah ?” Deronda repeated, wishing to assure 
himself that his ears had not been deceived by a 
forecasting imagination. ‘“ Did you say Mirah ?” 

“That was my little sister’s name. After we 
had prayed for her my mother would rest a while. 
It lasted hardly four years, and in the minutes be- 
fore she died, we were praying the same prayer— 
I aloud, she silently. Her soul went forth upon 
its wings.” 

“Have you never since heard of your sister ?” 
said Deronda, as quietly as he could. 

“Never. Never have I heard whether she was 
delivered according to our prayer. I know not, 
I know not. Who shall say where the pathways 
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lie? The poisonous will of the wicked is strong. | 
It poisoned my life—it is slowly stifling this 

breath. Death delivered my mother, and I felt | 
it a blessedness that I was alone in the winters 

of suffering. But w hat are the winters now Paes | 
they are far off’ —here Mordecai again rested his 

hand on Deronda’s arm, and looked at him with 

that joy of the hectic patient which pierces us to 

sadness— there is nothing to wail in the wither- 

« of my body. The work will be the better 

done. Once I said, the work of this beginning is 

mine, I am born to do it. Well, I shall doit. I) 
shall live in you. I shall live in you.” 

His grasp had become convulsive in its force, 
and Deronda, agitated as he had never been be- 
fore—the certainty that this was Mirah’s brother 
suffusing his own strange relation to Mordecai 
with a new solemnity and tenderness—felt his 
strong young heart beating faster and his lips 
paling. He shrank from speech. He feared, in 
Mordecai’s present state of exaltation (already 
an alarming strain on his feeble frame) to utter 
a word of revelation about Mirah. He feared 
to make an answer below that high pitch of ex- | 
pectation which resembled a flash from a dying | 
fire, making watchers fear to see it dying the 
f His dominant impulse was to do as he | 


faster. 
had once done before: he laid his firm gentle 

hand on the hand that grasped him. Mordecai’s, 

as if it had a soul of its own—for he was not dis- | 
tinctly willing to do what he did—relaxed its grasp, 
and turned upward under Deronda’s. As the two 
palms met and pressed each other, Mordecai re- 
covered some sense of his surroundings, and said, 

“Let us go now. I can not talk any longer.” 

And in fact they parted at Cohen’s door with- 
out having spoken to each other again—merely 
with another pressure of the hands. 

Deronda felt a weight on him which was half | 
joy, half anxiety. The joy of finding in Mirah’s 
brother a nature even more than worthy of that 
relation to her, had the weight of solemnity and | 
sadness: the reunion of brother and sister was in 
reality the first stage of a supreme parting—like | 
that farewell kiss which resembles greeting, that | 
last glance of love which becomes the sharpest | 
pang of sorrow. Then there was the weight of | 
anxiety about the revelation of the fact on both 
sides, and the arrangements it would be desirable | 
to make beforehand. I suppose we should all | 
have felt as Deronda did, without sinking into 
snobbishness or the notion that the primal duties 
of life demand a morning and an evening suit, that 
it was an admissible desire to free Mirah’s first 
meeting with her brother from all jarring outward 
conditions. His own sense of deliverance from 
the dreaded relationship of the other Cohens, not- 
withstanding their good nature, made him resolve 
if possible to keep them in the background for 
Mirah, until her acquaintance with them would | 
be an unmarred rendering of gratitude for any 
kindness they had shown toward her brother. 
On all accounts he wished to give Mordecai sur- | 
roundings not only more suited to his frail bodily | 
condition, but less of a hinderance to easy inter- | 
course, even apart from the decisive prospect of | 
Mirah’s taking up her abode with her brother, and | 
tending him through the precious remnant of his 
life. In the heroic drama, great recognitions are | 





not encumbered with these details ; and certainly 
Deronda had as reverential an interest in Mordecai 
and Mirah as he could have had in the offspring | 
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of Agamemnon; but he was caring for destinies 
still moving in the dim streets of our earthly life, 
not yet lifted among the constellations, and his 
task presented itself to him as difficult and deli- 
cate, especially in persuading Mordecai to change 
his abode and habits. Concerning Mirah’s feel- 
ing and resolve he had no doubt: there would be 
a complete union of sentiment toward the depart- 
ed mother, and Mirah would understand her broth- 
er’s greatness. Yes, greatness: that was the word 
which Deronda now deliberately chose to signify 
the impression that Mordecai made on him. He 


| said to himself, perhaps rather defiantly toward 
the more negative spirit within him, that this 


man, however erratic some of his interpretations 
might be—this consumptive Jewish workman in 
threadbare clothing, lodged by charity, delivering 
himself to hearers who took his thoughts without 
attaching more consequences to them than the 
Flemings to the ethereal chimes ringing above 
their market-places—had the chief elements of 
greatness : a mind consciously, energetically mov- 
ing with the larger march of human destinies, but 
not the less full of conscience and tender heart for 
the footsteps that tread near and need a leaning- 
place ; capable of conceiving and choosing a life’s 
task with far-off issues, yet capable of the un- 
applauded heroism which turns off the road of 
achievement at the call of the nearer duty whose 
effect lies within the beatings of the hearts that 
are close to us, as the hunger of the unfledged 
bird to the breast of its parent. 

Deronda to-night was stirred with the feeling 
that the brief remnant of this fervid life had be- 
come his charge. He had been peculiarly wrought 
on by what he had seen at the club of the friend- 
ly indifference which Mordecai must have gone on 
encountering. His own experience of the small 
room that ardor can make for itself in ordinary 
minds had had the effect of increasing his re- 
serve; and while tolerance was the easiest atti- 
tude to him, there was another bent in him also 
capable of becoming a weakness—the dislike to 
appear exceptional or to risk an ineffective in- 
sistence on his own opinior. But such caution 
appeared contemptible to him just now, when he 
for the first time saw in a complete picture and 
felt as a reality the lives that burn themselves 
out in solitary enthusiasm: martyrs of obscure 
circumstance, exiled in the rarity of their own 
minds, whose deliverances in other ears are no 
more than a long passionate soliloguy—unless 
perhaps at last, when they are nearing the invis- 
ible shores, signs of recognition and fulfillment 
may penetrate the cloud of loneliness; or perhaps 
it may be with them as with the dying Copernicus 
made to touch the first printed copy of his book 
when the sense of touch was gone, seeing it only 
as a dim object through the deepening dusk. 

Deronda had been brought near to one of those 
spiritual exiles, and it was in his nature to feel the 
relation as a strong claim, nay, to feel his imagi- 
nation moving without repugnance in the direec- 
tion of Mordecai’s desires. With all his latent 
objection to schemes only definite in their gener- 
ality and nebulous in detail, in the poise of his 
sentiments he felt at one with this man who had 
made a visionary selection of him: the lines of 
what may be called their emotionaltheory touched. 
He had not the Jewish consciousness, but he had 
a yearning, grown the stronger for the denial 
which had been his grievance, after the obligation 
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of avowed filial and social ties. His feeling was 
ready for difficult obedience. In this way it came 
that he set about his new task ungrudgingly ; and 
again he thought of Mrs. Meyrick as his chief 
helper. To her first he must make known the dis- 
covery of Mirah’s brother, and with her he must 
consult on all preliminaries of bringing the mutu- 
ally lost together. Happily the best quarter for 
a consumptive patient did not lie too far off the 
small house at Chelsea, and the first office Deron- 
da had to perform for this Hebrew prophet who 
claimed him as a spiritual inheritor was to get 
him a healthy lodging. Such is the irony of earth- 
ly mixtures, that the heroes have not always had 
carpets and tea-cups of their own; and, seen 
through the open window by the mackerel vend- 
or, may have been invited with some hopefulness 
to pay three hundred per cent. in the form of four- 
pence. However, Deronda’s mind was busy with 
a prospective arrangement for giving a furnished 
lodging some faint likeness to a refined home by 
dismantling his own chambers of his best old 
books in vellum, his easiest chair, and the bass- 
reliefs of Milton and Dante. 

But was not Mirah to be there? What furni- 
ture can give such finish to a room as a tender 
woman’s face? and is there any harmony of tints 
that has such stirrings of delight as the sweet 
modulations of her voice? Here is one good, at 
least, thought Deronda, that comes to Mordecai 
from his having fixed his imagination on me. He 
has recovered a perfect sister, whose affection is 
waiting for him. 


——————————_ 


CHAPTER XLIYV. 
Fairy folk a-listening 
Hear the seed sprout in the spring, 
And for music to their dance 
Hear the hedge-rows wake from trance, 
Sap that trembles into buds 
Sending little rhythmic floods 
Of fairy sound in fairy ears. 
Thus all beauty that appears 
Has birth as sound to finer sense 
And lighter-clad intelligence, 

Anxp Gwendolen? She was thinking of De- 
ronda much more than he was thinking of her— 
often wondering what were his ideas “about 
things,” and how his life was occupied. But a 
lap-dog would be necessarily at a loss in framing 
to itself the motives and adventures of doghood 
at large; and it was as far from Gwendolen’s 
conception that Deronda’s life could be deter- 
mined by the historical destiny of the Jews as 
that he could rise into the air on a brazen horse, 
and so vanish from her horizon in the form of a 
twinkling star. 

With all the sense of inferiority that had been 
forced upon her, it was inevitable that she should 
imagine a larger place for herself in his thoughts 
than she actually possessed. They must be rath- 
er old and wise persons who are not apt to see 
their own anxiety or elation about themselves re- 
flected in other minds ; and Gwendolen, with her 
youth and inward solitude, may be excused for 
dwelling on signs of special interest in her shown 
by the one person who had impressed her with 
the feeling of submission, and for mistaking the 
color and proportion of those signs in the mind 
of Deronda. 

Meanwhile, what would he tell her that she 
ought to do? “He said I must get more inter- 


est in others, and more knowledge, and that I 
must care about the best things; but how am | 
to begin?” She wondered what books he would 
tell her to take up to her own room, and recalleq 
the famous writers that she had either not look. 
ed into or had found the most unreadable, with q 
half-smiling wish that she could mischievously 
ask Deronda if they were not the books called 
“medicine for the mind.” Then she repented of 
her sauciness, and when she was safe from ob. 
servation, carried up a miscellaneous selection— 
Descartes, Bacon, Locke, Butler, Burke, Guizot 
—knowing, as a clever young lady of education 
that these authors were ornaments of mankind. 
feeling sure that Deronda had read them, and 


sion, with her rapid understanding she might get 
a point of view nearer to his level. 

But it was astonishing how little time she 
found for these vast mental excursions. Con. 
stantly she had to be on the scene as Mrs. Grand- 
court, and to feel herself watched in that part by 
the exacting eyes of a husband who had found a 
motive to exercise his tenacity—that of making 
his marriage answer all the ends he chose, and 
with the more completeness the more he dis. 
cerned any opposing will in her. And she her. 
self, whatever rebellion might be going on within 
her, could not have made up her mind to failure 
in her representation. No feeling had yet recon- 
ciled her for a moment to any act, word, or look 
that would be a confession to the world; and 
what she most dreaded in herself was any violent 
impulse that would make an involuntary confes- 
sion: it was the will to be silent in every other 
direction that had thrown the more impetuosity 
into her confidences toward Deronda, to whom 
her thought constantly turned as a help against 
herself. Her riding, her hunting, her visiting 
and receiving of visits, were all performed in a 
spirit of achievement which served instead of 
zest and young gladness, so that all round Dip- 
low, in those weeks of the New Year, Mrs. 
Grandcourt was regarded as wearing her honors 
with triumph. 

“She disguises it under an air of taking every 
thing as a matter of course,” said Mrs. Arrow- 
point. “A stranger might suppose that she had 
condescended rather than risen. I always no- 
ticed that doubleness in her.” 

To her mother most of all Gwendolen was bent 
on acting complete satisfaction, and poor Mrs. 
Davilow was so far deceived that she took the 
unexpected distance at which she was kept, in 
spite of what she felt to be Grandcourt’s hand- 
some behavior in providing for her, as a com- 
parative indifference in her daughter, now that 
marriage had created new interests. To be 
fetched to lunch and then to dinner along with 
the Gascoignes, to be driven back soon after 
breakfast the next morning, and to have brief 
calls from Gwendolen in which her husband 
waited for her outside either on horseback or sit- 
ting in the carriage, was all the intercourse al- 
lowed to the mother. 

The truth was, that the second time Gwendo- 
len proposed to invite her mother with Mr. and 
Mrs. Gascoigne, Grandcourt had at first been si- 
lent, and then drawled, “We can’t be having 
those people always, Gascoigne talks too much. 
Country clergy are always bores—with their con- 





founded fuss about every thing.” 
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~ That speech was full of foreboding for Gwen- 
dolen. To have her mother classed under “ those 
people” was enough to confirm the previous dread 
of bringing her too near. Still, she could not give 
the true reasons—she could not say to her mother, 


“Mr. Grandcourt wants to recognize you as little | 


as possible ; and besides, it is better you should 
not see much of my married life, else you might 
find out that I am miserable.” So she waived as 
lightly as she could every allusion to the subject ; 
and when Mrs. Davilow again hinted the possibil- 
itv of her having a house close to Ryelands, Gwen- 
dolen said, ‘It would not be so nice for you as 
being near the Rectory here, mamma. We shall 
perhaps be very little at Ryelands. You would 
miss my aunt and uncle.” 

And all the while this contemptuous veto of 
her husband’s on any intimacy with her family, 
making her proudly shrink from giving them 
the aspect of troublesome pensioners, was rous- 


though Gwendolen said, “Oh no, a piece of bread, 
or one of those hard biscuits. I can’t think about 
eating. Iam come to say good-by.” 
“What! going to Ryelands again ?” said Mr. 
| Gascoigne. 

“No; we are going to town,” said Gwendolen, 
beginning to break up a piece of bread, but put- 
ting no morsel into her mouth. 

“ It is rather early to go to town,” said Mrs, Gas 
coigne, “and Mr. Grandcourt not in Parliament.” 

“Oh, there is only one more day’s hunting to 
be had, and Henleigh has some business in town 
with lawyers, I think,” said Gwendolen. “I am 
very glad. I shall like to go to town.” 

“You will see your house in Grosvenor Square,” 
said Mrs. Davilow. She and the girls were de- 
vouring with their eyes every movement of their 
goddess, soon to vanish. 

“ Yes,” said Gwendolen, in a tone of assent to 





ing more inward inclination toward them. She 
had never felt so kindly toward her uncle, so 
much disposed to look back on his cheerful, com- | 
placent activity and spirit of kind management, 
even when mistaken, as more of a comfort than 
the neutral loftiness which was every day chilling 
her. And here, perhaps, she was unconsciously 
finding some of that mental enlargement which 
it was hard to get from her occasional dashes into | 
difficult authors, who, instead of blending them- | 
selves with her daily agitations, required her to | 
dismiss them. | 

It was a delightful surprise one day when Mr. | 
and Mrs. Gascoigne were at Offendene to see 
Gwendolen ride up without her husband—with | 


| 
the groom only. ll, including the four girls and | 


| 


Miss Merry, seated in the dining-room at lunch, 
could see the welcome approach; and even the | 


elder ones were not without something of Isabel’s 
romantic sense that the beautiful sister on the 
splendid chestnut, which held its head as if proud 
to bear her, was a sort of Harriet Byron or Miss 
Wardour re-appearing out of her “ happiness ever 
after.” 

Her uncle went to the door to give her his 
hand, and she sprang from her horse with an air 
of alacrity which might well encourage that no- 
tion of guaranteed happiness; for Gwendolen 
was particularly bent to-day on setting her moth- 
er’s heart at rest, and her unusual sense of free- 
dom in being able to make this visit alone enabled 
her to bear up under the pressure of painful facts 
which were urging themselves anew. The seven 
family kisses were not so tiresome as they used 
to be. 

“Mr. Grandcourt is gone out, so I determined 

to fill up the time by coming to you, mamma,” 
said Gwendolen, as she laid down her hat and 
seated herself next to her mother ; and then, look- 
ing at her with a playfully monitory air, “ That is 
a punishment to you for not wearing better lace 
on your head. 
and detect you—you dreadfully careless-about- 
yourself mamma!” She gave a caressing touch 
to the dear head. 
Scold me, dear,” said Mrs. Davilow, her deli- 
cate worn face flushed with delight. “ But I wish 
there were something you could eat after your ride 
—instead of these scraps. Let Jocosa make you 
a cup of chocolate in your old way. You used to 
like that.” 

Miss Merry immediately rose and went out, 





“ 


You didn’t think I should come | 


the interest of that expectation. “And there is 
so much to be seen and done in town.” 

“T wish, my dear Gwendolen,” said Mr. Gas- 
coigne, in a tone of cordial advice, “that you 
would use your influence with Mr. Grandcourt to 
induce him to enter Parliament. A man of his 
position should make his weight felt in politics. 
The best judges are confident that the Ministry 
will have to appeal to the country on this ques- 
tion of further Reform, and Mr. Grandcourt should 
be ready for the opportunity. Iam not quite sure 


| that his opinions and mine accord entirely ; I have 


not heard him express himself very fully. But I 
don’t look at the matter from that point of view. 


| 1 am thinking of your husband’s standing in the 


country. And he is now come to that stage of 
life when a man like him should enter into pub- 
lic affairs. A wife has great influence with her 
husband. Use yours in that direction, my dear.” 

The Rector felt that he was acquitting himself 
of a duty here, and giving something like the as- 
pect of a public benefit to his niece’s match. To 
Gwendolen the whole speech had the flavor of 
bitter comedy. If she had been merry, she must 
have laughed at her uncle’s explanation to her 
that he had not heard Grandcourt express him- 
self very fully on polities. And the wife’s great 
influence! General maxims about husbands and 
wives seemed now of a precarious usefulness. 
Gwendolen herself had once believed in her fu- 
ture influence as an omnipotence in managing— 
she did not know exactly what. But her chief 
concern at present was to give an answer that 
would be felt appropriate. 

“T should be very glad, uncle. But I think 
Mr. Grandcourt would not like the trouble of an 
election—at least, unless it could be without his 
making speeches. I thought candidates always 
made speeches.” 

“Not necessarily—to any great extent,” said 
Mr. Gascoigne. “ A man of position and weight 
can get on without much of it. A county mem- 
ber need have very little trouble in that way, and 
both out of the House and in it is liked the bet- 
ter for not being a speechifier. Tell Mr. Grand- 
court that I say so.” 

“Here comes Jocosa with my chocolate after 
| all,” said Gwendolen, eseaping from a promise to 
| give information that would certainly have been 
received in a way inconceivable to the good Rec- 
tor, who, pushing his chair a little aside from the 
table and crossing his leg, looked as well as felt 
like a worthy specimen of a clergyman and mag- 
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life by the consciousness of his general value and 
personal advantages, was not irritable enough to | of bodily fatigue. In the resolve not to ery 
prevent him from hoping the best about his : 
niece’s husband because her uncle was kept rath- 
er haughtily at a distance. A certain aloofness | 
must be allowed to the representative of an old 
family; you would not expect him to be on inti- 


mate terms even with abstractions. But Mrs. 








chair in front of the glass with a little groan as 


} 
sue 
| had become very pale. 


“You are not well, dear?” said Mrs. Davilow 
| « No; that chocolate has made me sick,” gai 
Gwendolen, putting up her hand to be taken, 
“T should be allowed to-come to you if you 
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é had come to the conclusion that Grandcourt was a ing round her as they entered the black and vel. should 8 
| proud man, but his own self-love, calmed through low bedroom, and then throwing herself into a showed ; 
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| were ill, darling,” said Mrs. Davilow, rather timid. mere ; | 
Gascoigne was less dispassionate on her husband’s | ly, as she pressed the hand to her bosom. Some. that &" 
account, and felt Grandcourt’s haughtiness as thing had made her sure to-day that her child red hes 
something a little blamable in Gwendolen. loved her—needed her as much as ever. self th 
“Your uncle and Anna will very likely be in “Oh yes,” said Gwendolen, leaning her head tion of 
town about Easter,” she said, with a vague sense | against her mother, though speaking as lightly ag husba 
of expressing a slight discontent. “Dear Rex| she could. “But you know I never am ill. Tam scious 
hopes to come out with honors and a fellowship, as strong as possible; and you must not take to said t 
and he wants his father and Anna to meet him | fretting about me, but make yourself as happy as inten’ 
in London, that they may be jolly together, as he | you can with the girls. They are better children husbé 
says. I shouldn’t wonder if Lord Brackenshaw | to you than I have been, you know.” She turned there 
invited them, he has been so very kind since he | up her face with a smile. white 
came back to the Castle.” “You have always been good, my darling, I noe 
“T hope my uncle will bring Anna to stay in| remember nothing else.” and 
Grosvenor Square,” said Gwendolen, risking her- ““Why, what did I ever do that was good to noth 
self so far, for the sake of the present moment, | you, except marry Mr. Grandcourt ?” said Gwen- coul 
but in reality wishing that she might never be | dolen, starting up with a desperate resolve to be whi 
obliged to bring any of her family near Grand-| playful, and keep no more on the perilous edge Ins 
court again. “Iam very glad of Rex’s good for- | of agitation. ‘“ And I should not have done that of 
tune,” | unless it had pleased myself.” She tossed up a§ 
“We must not be premature, and rejoice too | her chin, and reached her hat. lig! 
much beforehand,” said the Rector, to whom this “God forbid, child! I would not have had you wa 
topic was the happiest in the world, and altogeth-| marry for my sake. Your happiness by itself is bs 
er allowable, now that the issue of that little af-| half mine.” au 
fair about Gwendolen had been so satisfactory.| ‘Very well,” said Gwendolen, arranging her pe 
“Not but that I am in correspondence with im- | hat fastidiously, “ then you will please to censid- s 
partial judges, who have the highest hopes about | er that you are half happy, which is more than I ‘ 
my son, as a singularly clear-headed young man. | am used to seeing you.” With the last words :. 
And of his excellent disposition and principle I| she again turned with her old playful smile to . 
have had the best evidence.” | her mother. “ NowIam ready; but oh, mamma, : 
“We shall have him a great lawyer some time,” | Mr. Grandcourt gives me a quantity of money, 


said Mrs. Gascoigne. 

“ How very nice!” said Gwendolen, with a con- 
cealed skepticism as to-niceness in general which 
made the word quite applicable to lawyers. 

“Talking of Lord Brackenshaw’s kindness,” 
said Mrs. Davilow, “ you don’t know how delight- 
ful he has been, Gwendolen. He has begged me 
to consider myself his guest in this house till I 
can get another that I like—he did it in the moat 
graceful way. But now a house has turned up. 
Old Mr. Jodson is dead, and we can have his 
house. It is just what I want; small, but with 
nothing hideous to make you miserable thinking 
about it. And it is only a mile from the Rectory. 
You remember the low white house nearly hid- 
den by the trees, as we turn up the lane to the 
church ?” 

“Yes, but you have no furniture, poor mam- 
ma,” said Gwendolen, in a melancholy tone. 

“Oh, I am saving money for that. You know 
who has made me rather rich, dear,” said Mrs. 


| and expects me to spend it, and I can’t spend it; 
and you know I ean’t bear charity children and 
all that; and here are thirty pounds. I wish the 
girls would spend it for me on little things for 
| themselves when you go to the new house. Tell 
|them so.” Gwendolen put the notes into her 

mother’s hand and looked away hastily, moving 
| toward the door. 

“ God bless you, dear,” said Mrs. Davilow. “It 
| will please them so that you should have thought 
| of them in particular.” 

“Oh, they are troublesome things; but they 
| don’t trouble me now,” said Gwendolen, turning 
| and nodding playfully. She hardly understood 
her own feeling in this act toward her sisters, but 
| at any rate she did not wish it to be taken as any 
thing serious. She was glad to have got out of 
| the bedroom without showing more signs of emo- 

tion, and she went through the rest of her visit 
| and all the good-by’s with a quiet propriety that 

made her say to herself sarcastically as she rode 





8 
Davilow, laying her hand on Gwendolen’s. ‘And | away, “I think I am making a very good Mrs. 
Jocosa really makes so little do for housekeeping | Grandcourt.” 


—it is quite wonderful.” 


She believed that her husband was gone to 


“Oh, please let me go up stairs with you and | Gadsmere that day—had inferred this, as she had 


1 


arrange my hat, mamma,” said Gwendolen, sud- | long ago inferred who were the inmates of what 
denly putting up her hand to her hair, and per- | he had described as “ a dog-hutch of a place in a 
haps creating a desired disarrangement. Her | black country ;” and the strange conflict of feel- 
heart was swelling, and she was ready to cry. | ing within her had had the characteristic effect of 


a 


; Her mother must have been worse off if it had sending her to Offendene with a tightened resolve 
y not been for Grandeourt. ‘I suppose I shall | —a form of excitement which was native to her. 
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She wondered at her own shintulidiatain: 
ild she feel it bitter to her that Grandcourt 
wed concern for the beings on whose account 

herself was undergoing remorse ? 

, fon yre her marriage inwardly determined to 

pon and act on their behalf? 

‘ad lately implied that he wanted to be in town 
use he was making arrangements about his 

he ought to have been glad of any sign that 

nt a conscience awake tow ard those at Gads- 
re: : and yet, now that she was a wife, the sense 
ne it Grane deourt was gone to Gadsmere was like 
heat near a burn, She had brought on her 
celf this indignity in her own eyes—this humilia- 
tion of being doomed to a terrified silence lest her 
isband should discover with what sort of con- 
jousness she had married him; and, as she had 

1 to Deronda, she “ must go on.” After 
intensest moments of secret hatred toward this 
isband who from the very first had cowed her, | 

e always came back the spiritual pressure 
whieh made submission inevitable. There was 
no effort at freedom that would not bring fresh 
nd worse humiliation. 
nothing except in impulsive action—least of all 
mild she dare premeditatedly a vague future in 
which the only certain condition was indignity. 
spite of remorse, it still seemed the worst result 

f her marriage that she should in any way make | 
, spectacle of herself ; and her humiliation was 

lightened by her thinking that only Mrs. Glasher 

was aware of the fact which caused it. For 

Gwendolen had never referred the interview at 

the Whispering Stones to Lush’s agency ; her dis- 

position to vague terror investing with shadowy 
omnipresence eny threat of fatal power over her, 


ha 


I 
re 


] 
If th 


and so hindering her from imagining plans and | 


channels by which news had been conveyed to 
the woman who had the poisoning skill of a sor- 
To Gwendolen’s mind the secret lay with 
Mr s, Glasher, and there were words in the hor- 
rible letter which implied that Mrs. Glasher would 
dread disclosure to the husband, as much as the 
usurping Mrs. Grandcourt. 
Something else, too, she thought of as more of 
a secret from her husband than it really was— 
namely, that suppressed struggle of desperate re- 
bellion which she herself dreaded, Grandcourt 
pow not, indeed, fully imagine how things affect- 
ed Gwendolen: he had no imagination of any 
thing in her but what affected the gratification 
of his own will; but on this point he had the 
sensibility which seems like divination. 
we see exclusively we are apt to see with some 
mistake of proportions ; 
likely to be infallible in his judgments concerning 
this wife who was governed by many shadowy 
powers, to him non-existent. He magnified her 
inward resistance, but that did not lessen his sat- 
isfaction in the mastery of it. 


—_——@—— 


CHAPTER XLV. 
Behold my lady's carriage stop the way, 
With powdere¢ lackey and with champing bay: 
She sweeps the matting, treads the crimson stair, 
Her arduous function solely “to be there.” 
Like Sirius rising o’er the silent sea, 
She hides her heart in lustre loftily. 


So the Grandcourts were in Grosvenor Square | 


in time to receive a card for the musical party at 
Lady Mallinger’s, there being reasons of business 


W hy | 


Had she | 


| 
—and since he 


the | 


Gwendolen could dare | 


What 


and Grandcourt was not | 


which made Sir Hugo know beforehand that his 
ill-beloved nephew was coming up. It was only 
the third evening after their arrival, and Gwen- 
dolen made rather an absent-minded acquaint- 
ance with her new ceilings and furniture, preoc- 
cupied with the certainty that she was going to 
speak to Deronda again, and also to see the Miss 
Lapidoth who had gone through so much, and 
| was “capable of submitting to any thing in the 
form of duty.” For Gwendolen had remembered 
| nearly every word that Deronda had said about 
| Mirah, and especially that phrase, which she re- 
peated to herself bitterly, having an ill-defined 
consciousness that her own submission was some- 
thing very different. She would have been obliged 
| to allow, if any one had said it to her, that what 
| she submitted to could not take the shape of 
duty, but was submission to a yoke drawn on her 
by an action she was ashame id of, and worn with 
a strength of selfish motives that left no weight 
for duty to carry. 

The drawing-rooms in Park Lane, all white, 
gold, and pale crimson, were agreeably furnished, 
and not crowded with guests before Mr. and Mrs, 
Grandcourt entered ; and more than half an hour 
of instrumental music was being followed by an 
interval of movement and chat. Klesmer was 
there with his wife, and in his generous interest 
for Mirah he proposed to accompany her singing 
of Leo’s “ O patria mia,” which he had be fore 

recommended her to choose, as more distinctive 
of her than better-known music. He was already 
at the piano, and Mirah was standing there con- 
spicuously, when Gwendolen, magnificent in her 
| pale green velvet and poisoned diamonds, was 
| ushered to a seat of honor well in view of them. 
With her long sight and self-command, she had 
the rare power of quickly distinguishing persons 
and objects on entering a full room, and while 
turning her glance toward Mirah, she did not 
neglect to exchange a bow and smile with Kles- 
mer as she passed. The smile seemed to each a 
lightning flash back on that morning when it 
had been her ambition to stand as the “little 
Jewess” was standing, and survey a grand au- 
dience from the higher rank of her talent—in- 
stead of which she was one of the ordinary crowd 
in silk and gems, whose utmost performance it 
must be to admire or find fault. “He thinks I 
am in the right road now,” said the lurking re- 
sentment within her. 

Gwendolen had not caught sight of Deronda in 
her passage, and while she was seated acquitting 
herself in chat with Sir Hugo, she glanced round 
her with careful ease, bowing a recognition here 
and there, and fearful lest an anxious-looking 
exploration in search of Deronda might be ob- 
served by her husband, and afterward rebuked as 
something “damnably vulgar.” But all travel- 
ing, even that of a slow gradual glance round a 
room, brings a liability to undesired encounters, 
and among the eyes that met Gwendolen’s, forcing 
her into a slight bow, were those of the “ ama- 
teur too fond of Meyerbeer,” Mr. Lush, whom 
Sir Hugo continued to find useful as a half-caste 
|among gentlemen. He was standing near her 
husband, who, however, turned a shoulder toward 
him, and was being understood to listen to Lord 
Pentreath. How was it that at this moment, for 
the first time, there darted through Gwendolen, 
like a disagreeable sensation, the idea that this 
man knew all about her husband’s life? He had 
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been banished from her sight, according to her 
will, and she had been satisfied; he had.sunk 
entirely into the background of her thoughts, 
screened away from her by the agitating figures 
that kept up an inward drama in which Lush 
had no place. Here suddenly he re-appeared at 
her husband’s elbow, and there sprang up in her, 
like an instantaneously fabricated memory in a 
dream, the sense of his being connected with the 
secrets that made her wretched. She was con- 
scious of effort in turning her head away from 
him, trying to continue her wandering survey 
as if she had seen nothing of more consequence 
than the picture on the wall, till she discovered 
Deronda. But he was not looking toward her, 
and she withdrew her eyes from him without 
having got any recognition, consoling herself with 
the assurance that he must have seen her come 
in. In fact, he was standing not far from the 
door with Hans Meyrick, whom he had been care- 
ful to bring into Lady Mallinger’s list. They 
were both a little more anxious than was com- 
fortable lest Mirah should not be heard to advan- 
tage. Deronda even felt himself on the brink of 
betraying emotion, Mirah’s presence now being 
linked with crowding images of what had gone 
before and was to come after—all centring in 
the brother whom he was soon to reveal to her; 
and he had escaped as soon as he could from the 
side of Lady Pentreath, who had said, in her vio- 
loncello voice, 

“Well, your Jewess is pretty—there’s no de- 
nying that. But where is her Jewish impudence ? 
She looks as demure as a nun, I suppose she 
learned that on the stage.” 

He was beginning to feel on Mirah’s behalf 
something of what he had felt for himself in his 
seraphic boyish time, when Sir Hugo asked him 
if he would like to be a great singer—an indig- 
nant dislike to her being remarked on in a free 
and easy way, as if she were an imported com- 
modity disdainfully paid for by the fashionable 
public; and he winced the more because Morde- 
cai, he knew, would feel that the name “ Jewess” 
was taken as a sort of stamp like the lettering of 
Chinese silk. In this susceptible mood he saw 
the Grandcourts enter, and was immediately ap- 
pealed to by Hans about “ that Vandyck duchess 
of a beauty.” Pray excuse Deronda that in this 
moment he felt a transient renewal of his first 
repulsion from Gwendolen, as if she and her 
beauty and her failings were to blame for the 
undervaluing of Mirah as a woman—a feeling 
something like class animosity, which affection 
for what is not fully recognized by others, wheth- 
er in persons or in poetry, rarely allows us to 
escape. To Hans, admiring Gwendolen with his 
habitual hyperbole, he answered, with a sarcasm 
that was not quite good-humored, 

“T thought you could admire no style of wom- 
an but your Berenice.” 

“ That is the style I worship—not admire,” said 
Hans. “Other styles of woman I might make 
myself wicked for, but for Berenice I could make 
myself—well, pretty good, which is something 
much more difficult.” 

“Hush !” said Deronda, under the pretext that 
the singing was going to begin. He was not so 
delighted with the answer as might have been 
expected, and was relieved by Hans’s movement 
to a more advanced spot. 

Deronda had never before heard Mirah sing 








———— 
“ O patria mia.” He knew well Leopardi’s fine 
Ode to Italy (when Italy sat like a disconsgolgy, 
mother in chains, hiding her face on her Shi 
and weeping), and the few selected words Were 
filled for him with the grandeur of the whole 
which seemed to breathe as inspiration throyoy 
the music. Mirah singing this, made Mordeca; 
more than ever one presence with her, Certain 
words not included in the song nevertheless rane 
within Deronda as harmonies from one invisi})]o__ 

** Non ti difende 
Nessun de’ tuoif L’ armi, qua V armi: io solo 
Combatterd, procomberd sol io”*— 


ivh 
] 
1e— 


they seemed the very voice of that heroic pas. 
sion which is falsely said to devote itself in vain 
when it achieves the godlike end of manifesting 
unselfish love, And that passion was present to 
Deronda now as the vivid image of a man dying 
helplessly away from the possibility of battle, “ 

Mirah was equal to his wishes. While the 
general applause was sounding, Klesmer gaye a 
more valued testimony, audible to her only— 
“Good, good—the crescendo better than before.” 
But her chief anxiety was to know that she had 
satisfied Mr. Deronda: any failure on her part 
this evening would have pained her as an espe. 
cial injury to him. Of course all her prospects 
were due to what he had done for her; still, this 
oceasion of singing in the house that was his 
home brought a peculiar demand. She looked 
toward him in the distance, and he could see that 
she did; but he remained where he was, and 
watched the stream of emulous admirers closing 
round her, till presently they parted to make way 
for Gwendolen, who was taken up to be introduced 
by Mrs. Klesmer. Easier now about “the little 
Jewess,” Daniel relented toward poor Gwendolen 
in her splendor, and his memory went back, with 
some penitence for his momentary hardness, over 
all the signs and confessions that she too needed 
a rescue, and one much more difficult than that 
of the wanderer by the river—a rescue for which 
he felt himself helpless, The silent question, 
“But is it not cowardly to make that a reason 
for turning away?” was the form in which he 
framed his resolve to go near her on the first op- 
portunity, and show his regard for her past con- 
fidence, in spite of Sir Hugo’s unwelcome hints. 

Klesmer, having risen to Gwendolen as she ap- 
proached, and being included by her in the open- 
ing conversation with Mirah, continued near them 
a little while, looking down with a smile, which 
was rather in his eyes than on his lips, at the 
piquant contrast of the two charming young creat- 
ures seated on the red divan. The solicitude 
seemed to be all on the side of the splendid one. 

“You must let me say how much I am obliged 
to you,” said Gwendolen, “I had heard from 
Mr. Deronda that I should have a great treat in 
your singing, but I was too ignorant to imagine 
how great.” 

“You are very good to say so,” answered Mi- 
rah, her mind chiefly occupied in contemplating 
Gwendolen. It was like a new kind of stage ex- 
perience to her to be close to genuine grand la- 
dies with genuine brilliants and complexions, and 
they impressed her vaguely as coming out of 
some unknown drama, in which their parts per- 
haps got more tragic as they went on. 


* Do none of thy children defend thee? Arms! 
bring me arms! alone I will fight, alone I will fall. 
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« We shall all want to learn of you—I, at least,” | lessons than such as the world was giving her at 
‘'] Gwendolen. “I sing very badly, as Herr | rather a high charge. 
Klesmer will tell you’”’—here she glane ced upward With her wonted alternation from resolute care 
+) that higher power rather archly, and continued | of appearances to some rash indulgence of an 
“_“but I have been rebuked for not liking to be | impulse, she chose, under the pretext of getting 
ing, since I can be nothing more. I think | farther from the instrument, not to go again to her 
hat is a different doctrine from yours?” She | former seat, but placed herself on a settee where 
was still looking at Klesmer, who said, quickly, she could only have one neighbor. She was near- 
Not if it means that it would be worth while | er to Deronda than before: was it surprising that 
for you to study further, and for Miss Lapidoth to | he came up in time to shake hands before the 
have the pleasure of helping you.” With that he | music began—then, that after he had stood a lit- 
moved away, and Mirah, taking every thing with | tle while by the elbow of the settee at the empty 
naive seriousness, said, end, the torrent-like confluences of bass and treble 
“Tf you think I could teach you, I shall be very |-seemed, like a convulsion of nature, to cast the 
Jad. J am anxious to teach, but I have only just | conduct of petty mortals into insignificance, and 
cun. If I do it well, it must be by reme mber- | to warrant his sitting down ? 
+ how my master taught me.” But when at the end of Klesmer’s playing there 
my Sen was in reality too uncertain about | came the outburst of talk under which Gwendolen 
herself to be prepared for this simple prompti- | had hoped to speak as she would to Deronda, she 
tude of Mirah’s, and in her wish to change the | observed that Mr. Lush was within hearing, lean- 
subject said, with some lapse from the good taste | ing against the wall close by them. She could 
of her first address, | not help her flush of anger, but she tried to have 
“You have not been long in London, I think? | only an air of polite indifference in saying, 
—but you were perhaps introduced to Mr. Deron-| “Miss Lapidoth is every thing you described 
1, abroad ?” her to be.” 
“No,” said Mirah; “I never saw him before I} “You have been very quick in discovering 
e to England in the summer.” | that,” said Deronda, ironically. 
“But he has seen you often and heard you; “TI have not found out all the excellences you 
ig a great deal, has he not ?” said Gwendolen, | spoke of—I don’t mean that,” said Gwendolen ; 
led on partly by the wish to hear any thing about | “‘ but I think her singing is charming, and herself 
Deronda, and partly by the awkwardness which | too. Her face is lovely—not in the least com- 
} 
| 


S il 
i 


yesets the readiest person in carrying on a dia-| mon; and she is such a complete little person. 
ogue when empty of matter. ‘“ He spoke of you | I should think she will be a great success,” 
to me with the highest praise. He seemed to} This speech was grating to Deronda, and he 
know you quite well.” would not answer it, but looked gravely before 
“Oh, I was poor, and needed help,” said Mirah, | him. She knew that he was displeased with her, 
in a new tone of feeling, “and Mr. Deronda has | and she was getting so impatient under the neigh- 
given me the best friends in the world. That is | borhood of Mr. Lush, which prevented her from 
the only way he came to know any thing about saying any word she wanted to say, that she med- 
me—because he was sorry for me. I had no} itated some desperate step to get rid of it, and 
friends when I came. I was in distress. I owe | remained silent too. That constraint seemed to 
every thing to him.” | last a long while, neither Gwendolen nor Deronda 
Poor Gwendolen, who had wanted to be a strug- looking at the other, till Lush slowly relieved the 


gling artist herself, could nevertheless not escape | wall of his weight, and joined some one at a 
the impression that a mode of inquiry which | distance. 
would have been rather rude toward herself was Gwendolen immediately said, “ You despise me 


an amiable condescension to this Jewess who | for talking artificially.” 
was ready to give her lessons. The only effect | No,” said Deronda, looking at her coolly; “I 
on Mirah, as always on any mention of Deronda, | think that is quite excusable sometimes. But I 
was to stir reverential gratitude and anxiety that | did not think what you were last saying was alto- 
she should be understood to have the deepest ob: | gether artificial.” 
ligation to him. “There was something in it that displeased 
But both he and Hans, who were noticing the | you,” said Gwendolen. ‘“ What was it?” 
pair from a distance, would have felt rather in-| “It is impossible to explain such things,” said 
dignant if they had known that the conversation | Deronda. “One can never communicate niceties 
had led up to Mirah’s representation of herself in | of feeling about words and manner.” 
this light of neediness. In the movement that “You think I am shut out from understanding 
prompted her, however, there was an exquisite | them,” said Gwendolen, with a slight tremor in her 
delicacy, which perhaps she could not have stated | voice, which she was trying to conquer. “Have 
explicitly—the feeling that she ought not to allow | I shown myself so very dense to every thing you 
any one to assume in Deronda a relation of more | have said?” There was an indescribable look of 
equality or less generous interest toward her than | suppressed tears in her eyes, which were turned 
actually existed. Her answer was delightful to | on him. 
Gwendolen: she thought of nothing but the ready “Not at all,” said Deronda, with some soften- 
compassion, which in another form she had trust- | ing of voice. “ But experience differs for differ- 
ed in and found for herself; and on the signals | ent people. We don’t all wince at the same things. 
that Klesmer was about to play, she moved away | I have had plenty of proof that you are not dense.” 
in much content, entirely without presentiment | He smiled at her. 
that this Jewish pr otégée would evermakeamore| ‘But one may feel things and notbe able to do 
important difference in her life than the possible | any thing better for all that,” said Gwendolen, not 
improvement of her singing—if the leisure and | smiling in return—the distance to which Deron- 
spirits of a Mrs. Grandeourt would allow of other | da’s words seemed to throw her chilling her too 
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much. “TI begin to think we can only get better | 


by having people about us who raise good feel- 
ings. You must not be surprised at any thing in 
me. I think it is too late for me to alter. I 
don’t know how to set about being wise, as you 
told me to be.” 

“T seldom find I do any good by my preaching. 
I might as well have kept from meddling,” said | 
Deronda, thinking rather sadly that his interfer- 
ence about that unfortunate necklace might end | 
in nothing but an added pain to him in seeing 
her, after all, hardened to another sort of gam- | 
bling than roulette. 

“Don’t say that,” said Gwendolen, hurriedly, 
feeling that this might be her only chance of get- 
ting the words uttered, and dreading the increase 
of her own agitation. “If you despair of me, I 
shall despair. Your saying that I should not go 
on being selfish and ignorant has been some 
strength to me. If you say you wish you had 
not meddled—that means, you despair of me and 
forsake me. And then you will decide for me 
that I shall not be good. It is you who will de- 
cide, because you might have made me different | 
by keeping as near to me as you could, and be- 
lieving in me.” 

She had not been looking at him as she spoke, 
but at the handle of the fan which she held closed. | 
With the last words she rose and left him, return- | 
ing to her former place, which had been left vacant ; 
while every one was settling into quietude in ex- 
pectation of Mirah’s voice, which presently, with | 
that wonderful, searching quality of subdued song 
in which the melody seems simply an effect of the 
emotion, gave forth, “ Per pieta non dirmi addio,” 

In Deronda’s ear the strain was for the moment | 
2 continuance of Gwendolen’s pleading—a painful 
urging of something vague and difficult, irrecon- | 
cilable with pressing conditions, and yet cruel to 
resist. However strange the mixture in her of a 
resolute pride and a precocious air of knowing the | 
world, with a precipitate, guileless indiscretion, he 
was quite sure now that the mixture existed. Sir 
Hugo’s hints had made him alive to dangers that | 
his own disposition might have neglected; but | 
that Gwendolen’s reliance on him was unvisited 
by any dream of his being a man who could mis- 
interpret her was as manifest as morning, and | 
made an appeal which wrestled with his sense of | 
present dangers, and with his foreboding of a | 
growing incompatible claim on him in her mind. 
There was a foreshadowing of some painful col- 
lision: on the one side the grasp of Mordecai’s 
dying hand on him, with all the ideals and pros- 
pects it aroused ; on the other this fair creature in | 
silk and gems, with her hidden wound and her 
self-dread, making a trustful effort to lean and 
find herself sustained. It was as if he had a vision | 
of himself besought with outstretched arms and 
cries, while he was caught by the waves and com- 
pelled to mount the vessel bound for a far-off 
coast. That was the strain of excited feeling in | 
him that went along with the notes of Mirah’s | 
song; but when it ceased he moved from his seat 
with the reflection that he had been falling into an 
exaggeration of his own importance, and a ridicu- 
lous readiness to accept Gwendolen’s view of him- 
self, as if he could really have any decisive power 
over her. 

‘What an enviable fellow you are,” said Hans 
to him, “ sitting on a sofa with that young duchess 
and having an interesting quarrel with her!” 


| 
| 


’ 


| ought to have in Luerezia Borgia—if it could 
| with a fine barytone, which it can’t.” 


| of the impression his dialogue with Gwen 


| been on her, extracting something to reprove— 


| consciousness telling her that she had not ke 


“Quarrel with her?” repeated Deronda on, 
uncomfortably. nico 
“Oh, about theology, of course; nothing » 

sonal. But she told you what you ought to thi 

and then left you with a grand air which was ad 
mirable. Is she an Antinomian ?~ijf SO, tell | “ 
I am an Antinomian painter, and introduce my 
I should like to paint her and her husband 


se 
has the sort of handsome physique that the Dy| 


dink, 





£0 


Deronda devoutly hoped that Hans’s accoun; 





lolen 


had made on a distant beholder was no more th ur 
a bit of fantastic representation, such as was com. 
mon with him. 

And Gwendolen was not without her after. 
thoughts that her husband’s eyes might | 


Com- 


1a 


some offense against her dignity as his wife: her 


up the perfect air of equability in public which 


| was her own ideal. But Grandcourt made no 


observation on her behavior. All he said as they 
were driving home was, / 
“Lush will dine with us among the other peo- 


| ple to-morrow. You will treat him civilly.” 


Gwendolen’s heart began to beat violently. 
The words that she wanted to utter, as one wants 
to return a blow, were, “ You are breaking your 
promise to me—the first promise you made me,” 
But she dared not utter them. She was as fright. 
ened at a quarrel as if she had foreseen that it 
would end with throttling fingers on her neck. 


| After a pause, she said, in the tone rather of de. 


feat than resentment, 
“T thought you did not intend him to frequent 


| the house again.” 


“T want him just now. He is useful to me; 
and he must be treated civilly.” 

Silence. There may come a moment when even 
an excellent husband who has dropped smoking 
under more or less of a pledge during courtship, 
for the first time will introduce his cigar smoke 
between himself and his wife, with the tacit un- 
derstanding that she will have to put up with it. 
Mr. Lush was, so to speak, a very large cigar. 

If these are the sort of lovers’ vows at which 
Jove laughs, he must have a merry time of it. 


——__~———— 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


“Tf any one should importune me to give a reason 


| why I loved him, I feel it could no otherwise be ex- 


oressed than by making answer, ‘ Because it was he; 
ecause it was I.’ There is, beyond what I am able to 
say, I know not what inexplica ble and inevitable pow- 


} er that brought on this union.”— Montaigne: On 


Friendship. 


Tue time had come to prepare Mordecai for 
the revelation of the restored sister and for the 
change of abode which was desirable before Mi- 
rah’s meeting with her brother. Mrs. Meyrick, to 
whom Deronda had confided every thing except 
Mordecai’s peculiar relation to himself, had been 


active in helping him to find a suitable lodging in 


Brompton, not many minutes’ walk from her own 


house, so that the brother and sister would be 
within reach of her motherly care. Her happy 
mixture of Scottish caution with her Scottish fer- 
vor and Gallic liveliness had enabled her to keep 
| the secret close from the girls as well as from 
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any betrayal to them being likely to reach 
in some way that would raise an agitating | 
: picion, and spoil the important opening of 
shat work which was to secure her inde pend lence 
< we rat arbitrarily call one of the more 
us and dignified forms of our dependence. 
both Mrs. Meyrick and Deronda hi ud more 
3 than they could have expressed for desir- 
t Mirah should be able to maintain herself. 
“the little mother” was rather helped in 
ecy by some dubiousness in her sentiment 
re smarkable brother described to her; 
rtainly, if she felt any joy and anticipatory 
ion, it was due to her faith in Deronda’s 
mment. The consumption was a 
a that appealed to her tenderness ; 


ict 


il 1eT 


sorrowful | 
but how 
to be very glad of an enthusiasm which, 
e truth, ‘she could only contemplate as | 
J wish ms rtinacity, and as wathee an undesirable 
‘troduction among them all of a man whose | 
conversat ion woul i not be more aAathe mm and en- 
i¢ than that of Scott’s Covenanters? Her 
d was any thing but prosaic, and she had her 
rer share of Mab’s delight in the romance of | 
rah’s story and of her abode with them; but 
romantic or unusual in real life requires some 
adaptation. We sit up at night to read about 
Cakya-Mouni, Saint Francis, or Oliver Cromwell ; 
t whether we ot be glad for any one at all 
them to call on us the next morning, still 
to reveal himself a new relation, 
another affair. Besides, Mrs. Meyrick had 
as her children did, that the intensity of 
ih’s feeling about Judaism would slowly sub- 
» and be merged r the gradually deepening 
rrent of loving interchange with her new friends. 
n fact, her secret favorite continuation of the ro- 
nce had been no discovery of Jewish relations, 
something much more favorable 
» discerned in Hans. 


was she 


as 


to the hopes 
And now—here was a 
who would dip Mirah’s mind over again 


deepest dye of Jewish sentiment. She 
uld not help saying to Deronda: 

“T am as glad as you are that the pawnbroker 
s not her brother: there are Ezras and Ezras in 

world; and really it is a comfort to think that 

ews are not like those shop-keepers who will 

let you get out of their shops; and besides, 
what he said to you about his mother and sister 
makes me bless him. I am sure he’s good. But 
I never did like any thing fanatical. I suppose 
I heard a little too much preaching in my youth, 
nd lost my palate for it.” 

“T don’t think you will find that Mordecai ob- 
trudes any preaching,” said Deronda. “ He is not 
what I should call fanatical. I call a man fanat- 
ical when his enthusiasm is narrow and hood- 
winked, so that he has no sense of proportions, 

nd becomes unjust and unsympathetic to men 
who are out of his own track. Mordecai is an 
enthusiast: I should like to keep that word for | 
the highest order of minds—those who care su- 
premely for grand and general benefits to man- 
kind. He is not a strictly orthodox Jew, and is 
full of allowances for others: his conformity in 
many things is an allowance for the condition of 
other Jews. The people he lives with are as fond 
of him as possible, and they can’t in the least un- 
derstand his ideas.” | 

“Oh, well, I can live up to the level of the 
pawnbroker’s mother, and like him for what I 
see to be good in him; and for what I don’t see 


the 


| gers to me—no hypocritical harpies. 


is | “ 


|accompany him elsewhere. 
| this way to create a little expectation that would 


| and said, 


| the merits of, I will take your word. According 
to your definition, I suppose one might be fanat- 
ical in worshiping common-sense; for my hus- 
band used to say the world would be a poor place 
if there were nothing but common-sense ix it. 
However, Mirah’s brother will have good bedding 
—that I have taken care of; and I shall have 


| this extra window pasted up with paper to pre- 


vent draug ghts. (The conversation was taking 
place in the destined lodging.) “It is a comfort to 
think that the people of the house are no stran- 
And when 
the children know, shall be able to make the 
rooms much prettier.” 

“The next stage of the affair is to tell all to 
Mordecai, and get him to sisvecutial may be a 
more difficult business,” said Deronda, 

“ And will you tell Mirah before I say any thing 
to the children?” said Mrs. Meyrick. But De- 
ronda hesitated, and he went on in a tone of per- 
suasive deliberation: “No, I think not. Let me 
tell Hans and the girls the evening before, and 


we 


they will be away the next morning.” 
| they : 


“Yes, that will be best. But do justice to my 
account of Mordecai—or Ezra, as I suppose Mirah 
will rn to call him: don’t assist their imagina- 
tion by referring to Habakkuk Mucklewrath,” 

1id Deronda, smiling—Mrs. Me »yrick herself hay- 
ree used the dae arison of the Covenanters. 
“Trust me, trust me,” said the little mother. 
I shall have to persuade them so hard to be 
glad, that I shall convert myself. When I am 
frightened, I find it a good thing to have some- 
body to be angry with for not being brave: it 
warms the blood.” 

Deronda might have been more argumentative 
or persuasive about the view to be taken of Mirah’s 
brother, if he had been less anxiously preoccupied 
with the more inpertans task immediately be- 
fore him, which he desired to acquit himself of 
without wounding the Cohens. Mordecai, by a 
memorable answer, had made it evident that he 
would be keenly alive to any inadvertence in re- 
lation to their feelings. In the interval, he had 
been meeting Mordecai at the Hand and Banner, 
but now after due reflection he wrote to him say- 
ing that he had particular reasons for wishing to 
see him in his own home the next evening, and 
would beg to sit with him in his work-room for an 
hour, if the Cohens would not regard it as an in- 
trusion. He would call with the understanding 
that if there were any objection, Mordecai would 
Deronda hoped in 


have a preparatory effect 
He was received with the 
some additional costume 


usual friendliness, 
in the women and chil- 


| dren, and in all the elders a slight air of wonder- 


ing which even in Cohen was not allowed to pass 
the bounds of silence—the guest’s transactions 
with Mordecai | sa sort of mystery which he 


eing 


| was rather proud to think lay outside the sphere 
|of light which inclosed his own understanding. 


But when Deronda said, x suppose Mordecai is 
at home and expecting me,” Jacob, who had prof- 
ited by the family remarks, went up to his knee 
“What do you want to talk to Mordecai 
about ?” 

“Something that is very interesting to him,” 
said Deronda, pinching the lad’s ear, “ but that 
you can’t understand.” 

“Can you say this?” said Jacob, immediately 
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giving forth a string of his rote- learned Hebrew 
verses With a wonderful mixture of the throaty 
and the nasal, and nodding his small head at his 
hearer, with a sense of giving formidable evidence 
which might rather alter their mutual position. 

“No, really,” said Deronda, keeping grave; “I 
can’t say any thing like it.” 

“T thought not,” said Jacob, performing a dance 
of triumph with his small scarlet legs, while he 


his knickerbockers and returned them thither, as 
a slight hint of his resources; after which, run- 
ning to the door of the work- room, he opene od it 
wide, set his back against it, and said, ‘‘ Mordecai, 


here’s the young swell”—a copying of his father’s | 


phrase which seemed to him well fitted to cap 
the recitation of Hebrew. 

He was called back with hushes by mother and 
grandmother, and Deronda, entering and closing 
the door behind him, saw that a bit of carpet had 
been laid down, a chair placed, and the fire and 
lights attended to, in sign of the Cohens’ respect. 
As Mordecai rose to greet him, Deronda was 
struck with the air of solemn expectation in his 


face, such as would have seemed perfectly natural 


if his letter had declared that some revelation was 
to be made about the lost sister. Neither of them 


spoke till Deronda, with his usual tenderness of | 


manner, had drawn the vacant chair from the op- 
posite side of the hearth and had seated himself 
near to Mordecai, who then said, in a tone of fer- 
vid certainty, 

‘You are come to tell me something that my 
soul longs for.” 


‘It is true that I have something very weighty | 
to tell you—something, I trust, that you will re- | 


joice in,” said Deronda, on his guard against the 
probability that Mordecai had been preparing 
himself for something quite different from the 
fact. 

“Tt is all revealed—it is made clear to you,” 
said Mordecai, more eagerly, leaning forward with 
clasped hands. “You are even as my brother 


that sucked the breasts of my mother—the her-’ 


itage is yours—there is no doubt to divide us.” 
“T have learned nothing new about myself,” 
said Deronda. The disappointment was inevita- 


ble: it was better not to let the feeling be strained | 


longer in a mistaken hope. 

Mordecai sank back in his chair, unable for the 
moment to care what was really coming. The 
whole day his mind had been in a state of tension 
toward one fulfillment. The reaction was sicken- 
ing, and he closed his eyes, 

‘Except,’ Deronda went on, gently, after a 
pause— except that I had really some time ago 
come into another sort of hidden connection with 
you, besides what you have spoken of as existing 
in your own feeling.” 

The eyes were not opened, but there was a 
fluttering in the lids. 

“T had made the acquaintance of one in whom 
you are interested.” 

Mordecai opened his eyes and fixed them in a 
quiet gaze on Deronda: the former painful check 
repressed all activity of conjecture. 

“One who is closely related to your departed 
mother,” Deronda went on, wishing to make the 
disclosure gradual; but noticing a shrinking 
movement in Mordecai, he added—‘ whom she 
and you held dear above all others.” 

Mordecai, with a sudden start, laid a spasmodic 


| grasp on - Deronda’ 8 wrist: there was a 


| self backward in his chair, again closed his , 


| there was a new suffuse d sweetness, somethi 


+. eR SCN 


ne 4 freat ter. 
ror in him. And Deronda divined it, | 


A tremor 
was perceptible in his clear tones as he said 
“What was prayed for has come to pas 


Mirah has been delivered from evil.” 
Mordecai’s grasp relaxed a little, but } 

panting with a sort of tearless sob, 
Deronda went on: “ Your sister jis w: orthy 


> Was 


| the mother you honored.” 
took various objects out of the deep pockets of.| 


He waited the sre, and Mordecai, throwing hj 


uttering himself almost inaudibly for some jy’ 
utes in Hebrew, and then subsiding into a h apy = 
looking silence. Deronda, watching the ex] 
sion in his uplifted face, could have imagi 
that he was speaking with some beloved o} 


res. 





the first time Deronda thought he discerned 
family resemblance to Mirah. 

Presently, when Mordecai was ready to listen, 
| the rest was told. But in accounting for Mirah’s 
flight he made the statements about the father’s 
conduct as vague as he could, and threw the em. 
phasis on her yearning to come to England as 
the place where she might find her mother, Also 
he kept back the fact of Mirah’s intention to 
drown herself, and his own part in rescuing her; 
merely describing the home she had found with 
friends of his, whose interest in her and efforts 
for her he had shared. What he dwelt on fin ally 
was Mirah’s feeling about her mother and broth. 
er; and in relation to this he tried to give every 
detail. 

“Tt was in search of them,” said Deronda, smil- 
ing, “that I turned into this house: the name 
Ezra Cohen was just then the most interesti 
name in the world to me. I confess I had a fear 
for a long while. Perhaps you will forgive me 
|now for having asked you that question about 
|the elder Mrs. Cohen’s daughter. I cared very 
| much what I should find Mirah’s friends to be. 
But I had found a brother worthy of her when I 
knew that her Ezra was disguised under the name 
of Mordecai.” 

“Mordecai is really my name—Ezra Mordecai 
Cohen.” 

“Ts there any kinship between this family and 
| yours ?” said Deronda. 
| “Only the kinship of Israel. My soul clings 

to these people, who have sheltered me and given 
me succor out of the affection that abides in 
Jewish hearts, as a sweet odor in things long 
| crushed and hidden from the outer air. It is 
| good for me to bear with their ignorance and k 
| bound to them in gratitude, that I may keep in 
| mind the spiritual poverty of the Jewish million, 
and not put impatient knowledge in the stead of 
| loving wisdom.” 
| “But you don’t feel bound to continue with 
| them now there is a closer tie to draw you?” 
said Deronda, not without fear that he might find 
|} an obstacle to overcome. ‘It seems to me right 
| now—is it not ?—that you should live with your 
sister ; and I have prepared a home to take you 
|to in the neighborhood of her friends, that she 
|may join you there. Pray grant me this wish. 
It will enable me to be with you often in the hours 
| when Mirah is obliged to leave you. That is my 
selfish reason. But the chief reason is, that Mi- 
rah will desire to watch over you, and that you 
ought to give to her the guardianship of a broth- 


like that on the faces of the beautiful dead Fr r 


a 




















y's presence, 
I hall want to learn of you, and to take you out 
+, see the river and trees. And you will have 
; rest and comfort that you will be more and 
wore in need of—nay, that Ineed for you. This 
is the claim I make on you, now that we have | 
nd each other.” 
Deronda, grasping his own coat collar rather | 
usly, spoke in a tone of earnest affectionate 
ing, such as he might have used to a vener- 
i elder brother. Mordecai’s eyes were fixed 
‘im with a listening contemplation, and he 
was silent for a little while after Deronda had | 
ceased to speak. Then he said, with an almost 
reproachful emphasis, d 
“And you would have me hold it doubtful 
whether you were born a Jew! Have we not 
from the first touched each other with invisible 
fibres—have we not quivered together like the 
jeaves from a common stem with stirrings from 
a common root? I know what I am outwardly— 
I am one among the crowd of poor—lI am strick- | 
en,I am dying. But our souls know each other. | 
They gazed in silence as those who have long | 
been parted and meet again, but when they found | 
voice they were assured, and all their speech is | 
understanding. The life of Israel is in your veins.” 
Deronda sat perfectly still, but felt his face | 
ingling. It was impossible either to deny or as- | 
He waited, hoping that Mordecai would 
ently give him a more direct answer. And 
after a pause of meditation he did say, firmly, 
“What you wish of me I will do. And our 
mother—may the blessing of the Eternal be with | 
her in our souls!—would have wished it too. I 
will accept what your loving-kindness has pre- | 
pared, and Mirah’s home shall be mine.” He |} 


th 


nt 


pa 


ised a moment, and then added, in a more mel- 
ncholy tone, “ But I shall grieve to part from 


these parents and the little ones. You must tell 
them, for my heart would fail me.” 

“T felt that you would want me to tell them. | 
ull we go now at once ?” said Deronda, much | 
relieved by this unwavering compliance. 

“Yes; let us not defer it. It must be done,” 
said Mordecai, rising with the air of a man who 
has to perform a painful duty. Then came, as | 
an after-thought, “ But do not dwell on my sister 
more than is needful.” 

When they entered the parlor he said to the | 
alert Jacob, “ Ask your father to come, and tell | 
Sarah to mind the shop. My friend has some- | 
thing to say,” he continued, turning to the elder 
Mrs. Cohen. It seemed part of Mordecai’s eccen- 
tricity that he should call this gentleman his 
friend, and the two women tried to show their | 
better manners by warm politeness in begging | 
Deronda to seat himself in the best place. 

When Cohen entered, with a pen behind his 
ear, he rubbed his hands and said, with loud sat- 
isfaction, “ Well, Sir! Pm glad you’re doing us 
the honor to join our family party again. We are 
pretty comfortable, I think.” 

He looked round with shiny gladness. And 
when all were seated on the hearth the scene was | 
worth peeping in upon: on one side Baby under 
her scarlet quilt in the corner being rocked by 
the young mother, and Adelaide Rebekah seated 
on the grandmother’s knee; on the other, Jacob 
between his father’s legs; while the two marked- 
ly different figures of Deronda and Mordecai were 
in the middle—Mordecai a little backward in the 
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You shall have books about you. | shade, anxious to conceal his 


| united to him 


| him. 


| little black head without speaking. 
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gitated suscepti- 
bility to what was going on around him. The 
chief light came from the fire, which brought out 
the rich color on a depth of shadow, and seemed 
to turn into speech the dark gems of eyes that 
looked at each other kindly. 

“T have just been telling Mordecai of an event 
that makes a great change in his life,” Deronda 
began, “but I hope you will agree with me that 
it is a joyful one. Since he thinks of you as his 
best friends, he wishes me to tell you for him at 
once.” 

“ Relations with money, Sir?” burst in Cohen, 
feeling a power of divination which it was a pity 
to nullify by waiting for the fact. 

“No; not exactly,” said Deronda, smiling. 
“But a very precious relation wishes to be re- 
a very good and lovely young sis- 
ter, who will care for his comfort in every way.” 

“ Married, Sir?” 

“ No, not married.” 

“ But with a maintenance ?” 

“With talents which will secure her a main- 
tenance. A home is already provided for Mor- 
decai,.” 

There was silence for a moment or two before 
the grandmother said, in a wailing tone, 

“ Well, well! and so you’re going away from 
us, Mordecai.” 

“And where there’s no children as there is 
here,” said the mother, catching the wail. 

“No Jacob, and no Adelaide, and no Eugenie !” 
wailed the grandmother again. 

“ Ay, ay, Jacob’s learning ’ill all wear out of 
He must goto school. It’li be hard times 
for Jacob,” said Cohen, in a tone of decision. 

In the wide-open ears of Jacob his father’s 
words sounded like a doom, giving an awful finish 
to the dirge-like effect of the whole announcement. 
His face had been gathering a wondering incredu- 
lous sorrow at the notion of Mordecai’s going away: 
he was unable to imagine the change as any thing 
lasting; but at the mention of “ hard times for 


| Jacob” there was no further suspense of feeling, 


and he broke forth in loud lamentation. Ade- 
laide Rebekah always cried when her brother cried, 
and now began to howl with astonishing sudden- 
ness, whereupon baby, awaking, contributed angry 
screams, and required to be taken out of the cra- 
dle. A great deal of hushing was necessary, and 
Mordecai, feeling the cries pierce him, put out his 
arms to Jacob, who in the midst of his tears and 
sobs was turning his head right and left for gen- 
eral observation. His father, who had been say- 


| ing, “ Never mind, old man; you shall go to the 


riders,” now released him, and he went to Morde- 
cai, who clasped him and laid his cheek on the 
But Cohen, 
sensible that the master of the family must make 
some apology for all this weakness, and that the 
occasion called for a speech, addressed Deronda 
with some elevation of pitch, squaring his elbows 
and resting a hand on each knee: 

“Tt’s not as we’re the people to grudge any 
body’s good luck, Sir, or the portion of their cup 
being made fuller, as I may say. I’m not an 
envious man, and if any body offered to set up 
Mordecai in a shop of my sort two doors lower 
down, J shouldn’t make wry faces about it. I’m 


not one of them that had need have a poor opin- 


ion of themselves, and be frightened at any body 
else getting a chance. If I’m offal, let a wise 
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man come and tell me, for I’ve never heard it 
yet. And in point of business, I’m not a class 
of goods to be in danger. If any body takes to 
rolling me, I can pack myself up like a caterpil- 
lar, and find my feet when I’m let alone. And 
though, as I may say, you’re taking some of our 
good works from us, which is a property bearing 
interest, I'm not saying but we can afford that, 
though my mother and my wife had the good- 
will to wish and do for Mordecai to the last; and 
a Jew must not be like a servant who works for 
reward—though I see nothing against a reward 
if I can get it. And as to the extra outlay in 
schooling, I’m neither poor nor greedy—I wouldn't 
hang myself for sixpence, nor half a crown nei- 
ther. But the truth of it is, the women and chil- 
dren are fond of Mordecai. You may partly see 
how it is, Sir, by your own sense. A man is 
bound to thank God, as we do every Sabbath, 
that he was not made a woman; but a woman 
has to thank God that He has made her accord- 


ing to His will. And we all know what He has | 


made her—-a child-bearing, tender-hearted thing 
is the woman of our people. Her children are 
mostly stout, as I think you'll say Addy’s are, 
and she’s not mushy, but her heart is tender. 
So you must excuse present company, Sir, for not 
being glad all at once. And as to this young 
lady—for by what you say ‘young lady’ is the 
proper term”—Cohen here threw some addition- 
al emphasis into his look and tone—“ we shall 
all be glad for Mordecai’s sake by-and-by, when 
we cast up our accounts and see where we are.” 
3efore Deronda could summon any answer to 
this oddly mixed speech, Mordecai exclaimed : 

“ Friends, friends! For food and raiment and 
shelter, I would not have sought better than you 
have given me. You have sweetened the morsel 
with love; and what I thought of as a joy that 
would be left to me even in the last months of 





my waning strength was to go on teaching the | 


lad. But now I am as one who had clad himself 
beforehand in his shroud, and used himself to 
making the grave his bed, and the divine com- 
mand came, ‘Arise, and go forth; the night is 


not yet come.’ For no light matter would I have | 
turned away from your kindness to take another’s. 


But it has been taught us, as you know, that the 
reward of one duty is the power to fulfill another— 
so said Ben Azai. You have made your duty to 
one of the poor among your brethren a joy to you 
and me; and your reward shall be that you will 
not rest without the joy of like deeds in the time 
tocome, And may not Jacob come and visit me?” 

Mordecai had turned with this question to De- 
ronda, who said, 

“ Surely that can be managed. It is no further 
than Brompton.” 

Jacob, who had been gradually calmed by the 
need to hear what was going forward, began now 
to see some daylight on the future, the word 
“visit” having the lively charm of cakes and 
general relaxation at his grandfather’s, the deal- 
er in knives. He danced away from Mordecai, 
and took up a station of survey in the middle of 
the hearth, with his hands in his knickerbockers. 

“Well,” said the grandmother, with a sigh of 
resignation, ‘I hope there’ll be nothing in the 
way of your getting kosher meat, Mordecai. For 
you'll have to trust to those you live with.” 

“That’s all right, that’s all right, you may be 
sure, mother,” said Cohen, as if anxious to cut off 


ce 
inquiry on matters in which he was ung rtain of 
the guest’s position. ‘So, Sir,” he added, turn} 
with a look of amused enlightenment to Der, nda 
“it was better than learning you had to talk to 
Mordecai about! I wondered to myself at the 
time. I thought somehow there was a gon 
thing.” 
“Mordecai will perhaps explain to you how ; 
was that I was seeking him,” said Deronda, foo). 


le 


ng 


1 





ing that he had better go, and rising as he spoke 
It was agreed that he should come again and 


the final move be made on the next day but on, 
but when he was going, Mordecai begged to w alk 
with him to the end of the street, and wrapped 
himself in coat and comforter. It was a Marc} 
evening, and Deronda did not mean to let him go 
far, but he understood the wish to be outside the 
house with him in communicative silence, after 
the exciting speech that had been filling the last 
hour. No word was spoken until Deronda hs 
proposed parting, when he said, 

“Mirah would wish to thank the Cohens for 
| their goodness. You would wish her to do so— 
to come and see them, would you not ?” 

Mordecai did not answer immediately, but at 
length said, 

“T can not tell. I fear not. There is a family 
sorrow, and the sight of my sister might be to 
them as the fresh bleeding of wounds. There is 
a daughter and sister who will never be restored 
as Mirah is. But who knows the pathways? We 
are all of us denying or fulfilling prayers—and 
men in their careless deeds walk amidst invisible 
outstretched arms and pleadings made in vain. 
In my ears I have the prayers of generations past 
andto come. My life is as nothing to me but the 
beginning of fulfillment. And yet I am only an- 
other prayer—which you will fulfill.” 

Deronda pressed his hand, and they parted. 











—_——_———— 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
‘* And you must love him ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.” 
—Worpsworta. 


One might be tempted to envy Deronda pro- 
viding new clothes for Mordecai, and pleasing 
himself as if he were sketching a picture in im- 
agining the effect of the fine gray flannel shirts 
and a dressing-gown very much like a Francis- 
can’s brown frock, with Mordecai’s head and 
|neck above them. Half his pleasure was the 
sense of seeing Mirah’s brother through her eyes, 
and securing her fervid joy from any perturbing 
impression. And yet, after he had made all 
| things ready, he was visited with a doubt wheth- 
er he were not mistaking her, and putting the 
| lower effect for the higher: was she not just as 
| capable as he himself had been of feeling the 
| impressive distinction in her brother all the more 
for that aspect of poverty which was among the 
memorials of his past? But there were the 
Meyricks to be prupitiated toward this too Judaic 
brother; and Deronda detected himself piqued 
into getting out of sight every thing that might 
feed the ready repugnance in minds unblessed 
with that “ precious seeing,” that bathing of all 
objects in a solemnity as of sunset glow, which 

| is begotten of a loving reverential emotion. 
And his inclination would have been the more 
confirmed if he had heard the dialogue round 
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Mrs. Me vrick’s fire late in the evening, after Mi- 
+ had gone to her room. Hans, settled now in 
Chelsea rooms, had staid late, and Mrs. Mey- 
sock. poking the fire into a blaze; said, 
uN ,w, Kate, put out your candle, and all come 
nd the fire cozily. Hans dear, do leave off 


und come too. 
f tell you.” 
“« As if I didn’t know that, ma. - I have seen it 
corner of your eye ever so long, and in 
pretenses of errands,” said Kate, while the 
rls came to put their feet on the fendér, and 
Hans, pushing his chair near them, sat astride it, 
+ his fists and chin on the back. 


I have something wonder- 


“ Well, then, if you are so wise, perhaps you | 


know that Mirah’s brother is found!” said Mrs. 
Vevrick, in her clearest accents. 

“Oh, confound it!” said Hans, in the same mo- 
ment. 

“Hans, that is wicked,” said Mab. 
we had lost you ?” 

“ Tcan not help being rather sorry,” said Kate. 
“And her mothér ?—where is she ?” f 

“fer mother is dead.” 

“] hope the brother is not a bad man,” said 
Amy 

“Nor a fellow all smiles and jewelry—a Crys- 
tal Palace Assyrian with a hat on,” said Hans, in 
the worst humor. 


“ Suppose 


d Mrs. Meyrick, a little strengthened by the 
need for opposition. ‘ You don’t think the least 
bit of Mirah’s joy in the matter.” 

“You know, ma, Mirah hardly remembers her 
brother,” said Kate. 

“People who are lost for twelve years should 
never come back again,” said Hans. “They are 
always in the way.” 

“ Hans!” said Mrs, Meyrick; reproachfully. “If 
you had lost me for twenty years, I should have 
thought—” 


“J said twelve years,” Hans broke in. ‘“ Any 


where about twelve years is the time at which | 


lost relations should keep out of the way.” 


“Well, but it’s nice finding people—there is | 
something to tell,” said Mab, clasping her knees. | 


’ 


“Did Prince Camaralzaman find him ?’ 
Then Mrs. Meyrick, in her neat narrative way, 
told all she knew without interruption. 
Deronda has the highest admiration for him,” 
she ended—‘seems quite to look up to him. 
And he says Mirah is just the sister to under- 
stand this brother.” 
about those Jews,” said Hans, with disgust, rising 
and setting his chair away with a bang. “He 
wants to do every thing he can to encourage Mi- 
rah in her prejudices.” 

“Oh, for shame, Hans !—to speak in that way 
of Mr. Deronda,” said Mab. And Mrs. Meyrick’s 
face showed something like an under-current of 
expression, not allowed to. get to the surface. 

“And now we shall never be all together,” 
Hans went on, walking about with his hands 
thrust into the pockets of his brown velveteen 
coat, “but we must have this prophet Elijah to 
tea with us, and Mirah will think of nothing but 
sitting on the ruins of Jerusalem. She will be 
spoiled as an artist—mind that—she will get as 
harrow asanun. Every thing will be spoiled—our 
home and every thing. I shall take to drinking.” 
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+ at those poems for the ninety-ninth | 


| ronda tells her,” she went on, to her mother. 
“Were there ever such unfeeling children ?” ! 


“Mr. | 
| of pious duties. 


| personal life. 
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“Oh, really, Hans,” said Kate, impatiently, “I 
do think men are the most contemptible animals 
in all creation. Every one of them must have 
every thing to his mind, else he is unbearable.” 

“Oh, oh, oh, it’s very dreadful!” cried Mab. 
“T feel as if ancient Nineveh were come again.” 

“T should like to know what is the good of 
having gone to the university and knowing every 
thing, if you are so childish, Hans,” said Amy. 
“You ought to put up with a man that Provi- 
dence sends you to be kind to. We shall have to 
put up with him.” 

“T hope you will all of you like the new Lam- 
entations of Jeremiah—‘to be continued in our 
next’—that’s all,” said Hans, seizing his wide- 
awake. “It’s no use being one thing more than 
another if one has to endure the company of 


} those men with a fixed idea—staring blankly at 
| you, and requiring all your remarks to be small 


foot-notes to their text. If you’re to be under a 
petrifying well, you'd better be an old boot. I 
don’t feel myself an old boot.” Then abruptly, 
“ Good-night, little mother,” bending to kiss her 


| brow in a hasty, desperate manner, and conde- 
| secendingly, on his way to the door, “ Good-night, 


girls.” 


‘Suppose Mirah knew how you are behaving,” 
said Kate. But her answer was a slam of the 
door. ‘I should like to see Mirah when Mr. De- 
“7 
know she will look so beautiful.” 

But Deronda on second thoughts had written a 
letter, which Mrs: Meyrick received the next morn- 


| ing, begging her to make the revelation instead of 


waiting for him, not giving the real reason—that 
he shrank from going again through a narrative 
in which he seemed to be making himself im- 
portant, and giving himself a character of gener- 
al beneficence—but vaying that he wished to re- 
main with Mordecai vhile Mrs. Meyrick would 
bring Mirah on what was to be understood as a 


| visit, so that there might be a little interval be- 


fore that change of abode which he expected that 
Mirah herself would propose. 

Deronda secretly felt some wondering anxiety 
how far Mordecai, after years of solitary preoccu- 
pation with ideas likely to have become the more 
exclusive from continual diminution of bodily 
strength, would allow himself to feel a tender in- 
terest in his sister over and above the rendering 
His feeling for the Cohens, and 
especially for little Jacob, showed a persistent ac- 
tivity of affection; but those objects had entered 


| into his daily life for years; and Deronda felt it 
“Deronda. is getting perfectly preposterous | 


noticeable that Mordecai asked no new questions 
about Mirah, maintaining, indeed, an unusual si- 
lence on all subjects, and appearing simply to 
submit to the changes that were coming over his 
He donned his new clothes obedi- 
ently, but said afterward to Deronda, with a faint 
smile, “I must keep my old garments by me for 
a remembrance.” And when they were seated 


| awaiting Mirah, he uttered no word, keeping his 


eyelids closed, but yet showing restless feeling in 
his face and hands. In fact, Mordecai was un- 
dergoing that peculiar nervous perturbation only 
known to those whose minds, long and habitually 
moving with strong impetus in one current, are 
suddenly compelled into a new or re-opened chan- 
nel. Susceptible people whose strength has been 
long absorbed by a dominant bias dread an inter- 
view that imperiously revives the past, as they 
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would dread a threatening illness, Joy may be 
there, but joy, too, is terrible. 

Deronda felt the infection of excitement, and 
when he heard the ring at the door, he went out, 
not knowing exactly why, that he might see and 
greet Mirah beforehand. He was startled to find 
that she had on the hat and cloak in which he had 
first seen her—the memorable cloak that had once 
been wetted for a winding-sheet. She had come 
down stairs equipped in this way, and when Mrs. 
Meyrick said, in a tone of question, “ You like to 
go in that dress, dear ?” she answered, “ My broth- 
er is poor, and I want to look as much like him 
as I can, else he may feel distant from me’— 
imagining that she should meet him in the work- 
man’s dress. Deronda could not make any re- 
mark, but felt secretly rather ashamed of his own 
fastidious arrangements. They shook hands si- 
lently, for Mirah looked pale and awed. 

When Deronda opened the door for her, Mor- 
decai had risen, and had his eyes turned toward 
it with an eager gaze. Mirah took only two or 
three steps, and then stood still. They looked 
at each other, motionless. It was less their own 
presence that they felt than another’s; they were 
meeting first in memories, compared with which 
touch was no union, Mirah was the first to break 
the silence, standing where she was. 

“Ezra,” she said, in exactly the same tone as 
when she was telling of her mother’s call to 
him. 

Mordecai with a sudden movement advanced 
and laid his hands on her shoulders. He was 
the head taller, and looked down at her tenderly 
while he said, “That was our mother’s voice. 
You remember her calling me ?” 

“Yes, and how you answered her—‘ Mother !’ 
—and I knew you loved her.” Mirah threw her 
arms round her brother’s neck, clasped her little 
hands behind it, and drew down his face, kiss- 
ing it with child-like lavishness. Her hat fell 
backward on the ground and disclosed all her 
curls, 

“‘ Ah, the dear head, the dear head !” said Mor- 
decai, in a low loving tone, laying his thin hand 
gently on the curls. 

“You are very ill, Ezra,” said Mirah, sadly, 
looking at him with more observation. 

“Yes, dear child, I shall not be long with you 
in the body,” was the quiet answer. 

“Oh, I will love you and we will talk to each 
other,” said Mirah, with a sweet outpouring of 
her words, as spontaneous as bird-notes. “I 
will tell you every thing, and you will teach me 
—you will teach me to be a good Jewess—what 
she would have liked me to be. I shall always 
be with you when Iam not working. ForI work 
now. I shall get money to keep us. Oh, I have 
had such good friends !”* 

Mirah until now had quite forgotten that any 


ie, 
my brother your hand,” she added, beseechingly 
taking Mrs. Meyrick’s hand and putting te 
Mordecai’s, then pressing them both with her 
own and lifting them to her lips. ; 
“The Eternal Goodness has been with yoy» 
said Mordecai. “You have helped to fulgijj o}, 
mother’s prayer.” +2 
“T think we will go now, shall we ?—and 1. 
turn later,” said Deronda, laying a gentle pressyr 
on Mrs. Meyrick’s arm, and she immediately om ‘ 
plied. He was afraid of any reference to the 
facts about himself which he had kept back 
from Mordecai, and he felt no uneasiness now jn 
the thought of the brother and sister being alone 
together. 


in 


ey 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


‘Tis a hard and ill-paid task to order all things be. 
forehand by the rule of our own security, as is wel] 
hinted by Macchiavelli concerning Cresar Borgia, who, 
saith he, had thought of all that might occur on his 
father’s death, and had provided against every evi] 
chance save only one: it had never come into his ming 
that when his father died, his own death would 


follow. — 
Granpcourt’s importance as a subject of this 
realm was of the grandly passive kind which con. 
sists in the inheritance of land. Politica) and 
social movements touched him only through the 
wire of his rental, and his most careful biographer 
need not have read up on Schleswig-Holstein, the 
policy of Bismarck, trade-unions, household suf- 
frage, or even the last commercial panic. He 
glanced over the best newspaper columns on these 
topics, and his views on them can hardly be said 
to have wanted breadth, since he embraced all 
Germans, all commercial men, and all voters lia- 
ble to use the wrong kind of soap, under the gen- 
eral epithet of “brutes ;” but he took no action 
on these much-agitated questions beyond looking 
from under his eyelids at any man who mention- 
ed them, and retaining a silence which served to 
shake the opinions of timid thinkers. 
But Grandcourt within his own sphere of in- 
terest showed some of the qualities which have 
entered into triumphal diplomacy of the widest 
continental sort. : 
No movement of Gwendolen in relation to De- 
ronda escaped him. He would have denied that 
he was jealous, because jealousy would have im- 
plied some dovfbt of his own power to hinder what 
he had determined against. That his wife should 
have more inclination to another man’s society 
than to his own would not pain him: what he 
required was that she should be as fully aware as 
she would have been of a locked hand-cuff, that 
her inclination was helpless to decide any thing 
in contradiction with his resolve. However much 
of vacillating whim there might have been in his 





one was by, but here she turned with the pretti- 
est attitude, keeping one hand on her brother’s 
arm while she looked at Mrs. Meyrick and De- 
ronda. The little mother’s happy emotion in | 
witnessing this meeting of brother and sister had | 
already won her to Mordecai, who seemed to her 
really to have more dignity and refinement than | 
she had felt obliged to believe in from Deronda’s 
account. 

“See this dear lady!” said Mirah, “I was a 
stranger, a poor wanderer, and she believed in me, 
and has treated me as a daughter. Please give | 


entrance on matrimony, there was no vacillating 
in his interpretation of the bond. He had not 
repented of his marriage; it had really brought 
more of aim into his life, new objects to exert his 
will upon; and he had not repented of his choice. 
His taste was fastidious, and Gwendolen satisfied 
it: he would not have liked a wife who had not 
received some elevation of rank from him; nor 
one who did not command admiration by her mien 
and beauty; nor one whose nails were not of the 
right shape; nor one the lobe of whose ear was 
at all too large and red; nor one who, even if her 
nails and ears were right, was at the same time 4 
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_ unable to make opieieed 2 answers. These 
uire ments may not seem tooe xacting to refined 
ae mporaries whose own ability to fall in love 
been held in suspense for lack of indis spensa- 
jetails; but fewer perhaps may follow him in 
ontentment that his wife should be in a tem- 
which would dispose her to fly out if she 
j.and that she should have been urged into 
ng him by other feelings than passionate 
tts ment. Still, for those who prefer command 
to love, one does not see why the habit of mind 
should change precisely at the point of matri- 
ONY 
~ Grandcourt did not feel that he had chosen the 
wrong wife; and having taken on himself the 
part of husband, he was not going in any way to 
fooled, or allow himself to be seen in a light 
that could be regarded as pitiable. This was his 
state of mind—not jealousy; still, his behavior 
in some respects was as like jealousy as yellow is 
to yellow, which color we know may be the effect 
of very different causes. 

He ‘had come up to town earlier than usual 
because he wished to be on the spot for legal 
consultation as to the arrangements of his will, 
the transference of mortgages, and that transac- 
tion with his uncle about the succession to Dip- 
which the bait of ready money, adroitly 
dangled without importunity, had finally won him 
to agree upon. But another acceptable accom- 
paniment of his being in town was the presenta- 
tion of himself with the beautiful bride whom he 
had chosen to marry in spite of what other peo- 

ight have expected of him. It is true that 

randcourt went about with the sense that he did 
not care a languid curse for any one’s admira- 
but this state of not caring, just as much 
as desire, required its related object—namely, a 
world of admiring or envying spectators: 
you are fond of looking stonily at smiling per- 

the persons must be there and they must 
mile—a rudimentary truth which is surely for- 
gotten by those who complain of mankind as 
generally contemptible, since any other aspect of 
the race must disappoint the voracity of their con- 
tempt. Grandcourt, in town for the first time 
with his wife, had his non-caring abstinence from 
curses enlarged and diversified by splendid recep- 
tions, by conspicuous rides and drives, by pres- 
entations of himself with her on all distinguished 
occasions. He wished her to be sought after 
he liked that “fellows” should be eager to talk 


low, 


100 5 


with her and escort her within his observation; | 


there was even a kind of lofty coquetry on her 
part that he would not have objected to. But 
what he did not like were her ways in relation to 
Deronda. 

After the musical party at Lady Mallinger’s, 
when Grandcourt had observed the dialogue on 
the 
characteristic of him that he named Deronda for 
invitation along with the Mallingers, tenaciously 
avoiding the possible suggestion to any body con- 
cerned that Deronda’s presence or absence could 
be of the least importance to him ; 
no direct observation to Gwendolen on her be- 
havior that evening, lest the expression of his 
disgust should be a little too strong to satisfy his 
own pride. Buta few days afterward he remark- 
ed, without being careful of the @ propos, 

‘Nothing makes a woman more of a gawky 
than looking out after people and showing tem- 


for if | 


séttee as keenly as Hans had done, it was 


and he made | 


pers in public. 
ners, 


A woman oube to have fine man- 
Else it’s intolerable to appear with her.” 

Gwendolen made the expected application, and 
was not without alarm at the notion of being a 
gawky. For she, too, with her melancholy dis- 
taste for things, preferred that her distaste should 
include admirers. But the sense of overhanging 
rebuke only intensified the strain of expectation 
toward any meeting with Deronda. The novelty 
and excitement of her town life was like the hur- 
ry and constant change of foreign travel: what- 
ever might be the inward despondency, there was 
a programme to be fulfilled, not without gratifica- 
tion to many-sided self. But, as always happens 
with a deep interest, the comparatively rare occa- 
sions on which she could exchange any words 
with Deronda had a diffusive effect in her con- 
sciousness, magnifying their communication with 
each other, and therefore enlarging the place she 
imagined it to have in his mind. How could 
Deronda help this? He certainly did not avoid 
her; rather he wished to convince her by every 
delicate indirect means that her confidence in 
him had not been indiscreet, since it had not low- 
ered his respect. Moreover, he liked being near 
her—how could it be otherwise? She was some- 
thing more than a problem: she was a lovely 
woman, for the turn of whose mind and fate he 
had a care which, however futile it might be, kept 
soliciting him as a responsibility, perhaps all the 
more that, when he dared to think of his own 
future, he saw it lying far away from this splen- 
did sad-hearted creature, who, because he had 
once been impelled to arrest her attention mo- 
mentarily, as he might have seized her arm with 
warning to hinder her from stepping where there 
was danger, had turned to him with a beseeching 
persistent need, 

One instance in which Grandcourt stimulated a 
feeling in Gwendolen that he would have liked 
to suppress without seeming to care about it, had 
relation to Mirah. Gwendolen’s inclination lin- 
gered over the project of the singing lessons as 
a sort of obedience to Deronda’s advice, but day 
followed day with that want of perceived leisure 
which belongs to lives where there is no work to 


| mark off intervals; and the continual liability to 


Grandcourt’s presence and surveillance seemed 
to flatten every effort to the level of the boredom 
which his manner expressed: his negative mind 
was as diffusive as fog, clinging to all objects, 
and spoiling all contact. 

But one morning when they were breakfasting, 
Gwendolen, in a recurrent tit of determination to 
exercise her old spirit, said, dallying prettily over 
her prawns without eating them, 

“T think of making myself accomplished while 
we are in town, and having singing lessons.” 

“Why ?” said Grandcourt, languidly. 

“ Why ?” echoed Gwendolen, playing at sauci- 
ness; “because I can’t eat pdéé de foie gras to 


| make me sleepy, and I can’t smoke, and I can’t 


go to the club to make. me like to come away 
again—I want a variety of ennui. What would 
be the most convenient time, when you are busy 
with your lawyers and people, for me to have 
lessons from that little Jewess, whose singing is 
getting all the cs 

“ Whenever you like,” 


rage? 


said Grandcourt, push- 
ing away his plate, and leaning back in his chair 


while he looked at her with his most lizard-like 
expression, and played with the ears of the tiny 
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spentel on his “ (Gwe rentals on bed talon a ‘dis. 
like to the dogs because they fawned on him), 
Then he said, languidly, “I don’t see why a 


lady should sing. Amateurs make fools of them- | 


selves. A lady can’t risk herself in that way in 
company. And one doesn’t want to hear scuall- 
ing in private.” 

“T like frankness: that seems to me a hus- 
band’s great charm,” said Gwendolen, with her 
little upward movement of her chin, as she turned 
her eyes away from his, and lifting a prawn be- 
fore her, looked at the boiled ingenuousness of 
its eyes as preferable to the lizard’s. ‘“ But,” she 
added, having devoured her mortification, “I 
suppose you don’t object to Miss Lapidoth’s sing- 
ing at our party on the 4th? I thought of en- 
gaging her. Lady Brackenshaw had her, you 
know ; and the Raymonds, who are very particu- 
lar about their music. And Mr. Deronda, who is 
a musician himself, and a first-rate judge, says 
that there is no singing in such good taste as hers 
for a drawing-room. I think his opinion is an 
authority.” 

She meant to sling a small stone at her hus- 
band in that way. 

“It’s very indecent of Deronda to go about 
praising that girl,” said Grandcourt, in a tone of 
indifference. 

“Indecent!” exclaimed Gwendolen, reddening 
and looking at him again, overcome by startled 
wonder, and unable to reflect on the probable 
falsity of the phrase, “to go about praising.” 

“Yes; and especially when she is patronized 


by Lady Mallinger. He ought to hold his tongue | 


about her. Men can see what is his relation to 
her.” 

“Men who judge of others by themselves,” 
said Gwendolen, turning white after her redness 


words. 
“Of course. And a woman should take their 
judgment—else she is likely to run her head into 


the wrong place,” said Grandcourt, conscious of | 
using pincers on that white creature. “I sup- | 


pose you take Deronda for a saint.” 

“Oh dear no!” said Gwendolen, summoning des- 
perately her almost miraculous power of self-con- 
trol, and speaking in a high hard tone. “Only a 
little less of a monster.’ 

She rose, pushed her chair away without hurry 
and walked out of the room with something like 
the care of a man who is afraid of showing that 
he has taken more wine than usual. She turned 
the keys inside her dressing-room doors, and sat 


down, for some time looking as pale and quiet as | 


when she was leaving the breakfast-room. Even 
in the moments after reading the poisonous letter 
she had hardly had more cruel sensations than 
now; for emotion was at the acute point where 


it is not distinguishable from sensation. Deron. | 


da unlike what she had believed him to be was 
an image which affected her as a hideous appari- 
tion would have done, quite apart from the way 
in which it was produced. It had taken hold of 
her as pain before she could consider whether it 
were fiction or truth; and further to hinder her 
power of resistance came the sudden perception 
how very slight were the grounds of her faith in 
Deronda—how little she knew of his life—how 
childish she had been in her confidence. His re- 
bukes and his severity to her began to seem odi- 
ous, along with all the poetry and lofty doctrine 


in the weodl, Ww betives it might be; and the oy 
beauty of his face seemed the most unpl “3 
| mask that the common habits of men could j 
All this went on in her with the r: apidity 
sick dream; and her start into resistance 
very much like a waking. Suddenly from 
the gray sombre morning there came ‘a str " 
sunshine, wrapping her in warmth and licht i, 
she sat in stony stillness. She moved gently a) 
looked round her—there was a world outside +} 
bad dream, and the dream proved nothing: 
rose, stretching her arms upward and ¢ laspir 
her hands with her habitual attitude when sh 
was seeking relief from oppressive feeling, anq 
walked about the room in this flood of sunbeam 
“It is not true! What does it matter whethe 
he believes it or not?” This was what she re. 
peated to herself—but this was not her faith com: 
back again ; it was only the desperate ery of faith, 
finding suffocation intolerable. And how could 
she go on through the day in this state? With 
one of her impetuous alternations, her imagination 
flew to wild actions, by which she would convince 
herself of what she wished’: she would go to La ty 
| Mallinger and question her about Mir: ah; she 
would write to Deronda and upbraid him’ with 
making the world all false and wicked and hope. 
less to her—to him she dared pour out all the 
bitter indignation of her heart. No; she would 
go to Mirah. This last form taken by her need 
was more definitely practicable, and quickly be. 
came imperious. No matter what came of it. She 
had the pretext of asking Mirah to sing at her 
party on the 4th. What was she going to say 
besides ? How satisfy herself? She did not fore. 
see—she could not wait to foresee. If that idea 
which was maddening her had been a living thing, 
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} 
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, | She would have w anted to throttle it without w: uit- 
and immediately smitten with a dread of her own 


ing to foresee what would come of the act. She 
rang her bell and asked if.Mr. Grandcourt were 
gone out: finding that he was, she ordered the 
| carriage, and began to dress for the drive ; then 
she went down, and walked about the large draw- 
ing-room like an imprisoned dumb creature, not 
recognizing herself in the glass panels, not noting 
any object around her in the painted gilded pris- 
on. Her husband would probably find out where 
she had been, and punish her in some way or oth- 
er—no matter—she could neither desire nor fear 


,| any thing just now but the assurance that she 


| had not been deluding herself in her trust. 

She was provided with Mirah’s address. Soon 
she was on the way with all the fine equipage 
necessary to carry about her poor uneasy heart, 
depending in its palpitations on some answer or 
other to questioning which she did not know how 
she should put. She was as heedless of what 
happened before she found that Miss Lapidoth 
was at home as one is of lobbies and passages on 
the way to a court of justice—heedless of every 
thing till she was in a room where there were 
folding-doors, and she heard Deronda’s voice be- 
hindthem. Doubtless the identification was help- 
ed by forecast, but she was as certain of it as if she 
had seen him. She was frightened at her own 
agitation, and began to unbutton her gloves that 
she might button them again, and bite her lips 
over the pretended difficulty, while the door open- 
ed, and Mirah presented herself with perfect quie- 
tude and a sweet smile of recognition. There was 
relief in the sight of her face, and Gwendolen was 
able to smile in return, while she put out her 
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1 silence ; and as she seated herself, all the 
hearing the voice, she felt some reflux of 
in the confused sense that the truth could 
iny thing that she dreaded. Mirah drew 
very near, as if she felt that the sound 

. convers ition should be sub lued, and look- 
visitor with placid expectation, while 
len began in a low tone, with something 


+ seemed like bashfulness : 
’erhaps you wonder to see me—perhaps I 


have written—but I wished to make a 


lar request.” 


} 


im glad to see you instead of having a let- 
1 Mirah, wondering at the changed ex 
, and manner of the “ Vandyck duchess,” 
s had taught her to call Gwendolen. The 
and the calmness of her 
in strong contrast with the pale agitated 
wuty ul the plumed hat. 
“T thought,” Gwendolen went on—“ at least I 
ped you would not object to sing at our house 
ith—in the evening—at a party like Lady 
I should be so mucli obliged.” 


sa 


s Hans 


own face 


der 
ie! 


nshaw’s. 

yall be very happy to sing for you. At 
nine or ten ?”’ said Mirah, while Gwen- 

ned to get more instead of less embar- 
“At*half past nine, please,” she answered ; 
paused, and felt that she had nothing more 
She could not go. 
good by. 


It was impossible to 


ind say Deronda’s voice was in 


ears. She must say it—she could contrive 
her sentence— 
Mr. Deronda is in the next room ?” 
Yes,” said Mirah, in her former tone. 
reading Hebrew with my brother.” 
“You have a brother ?” said Gwendolen, who 
id heard this from Lady Mallinger, but had 
not minded it then. 
“Yes, a dear brother who is ill—consumptive— 
d Mr. Deronda is the best of friends to | 
as he has been to me,” 


“He 


lim, 
said Mirah, with the im- 
ilse that will not let us pass the mention of a 
recious person indifferently. 

“Tell me,” said Gwendolen, putting her hand 
on Mirah’s, and speaking hardly above a whis- 
per—“ tell me—tell me the truth. You are sure 
he is quite good? You know no evil of him? 
Any evil that people say of him is false ?” 

Could the proud-spirited woman have behaved 
more like a child? But the strange words pen- 
etrated Mirah with nothing but a sense of solem- 
nity and indignation. With a sudden light in 
her eyes and a tremor in her voice, she said, 

“Who are the people that say evil of him? 
I would not believe any evil of him if an angel 
came to tell it me. He found me when I was 
so miserable—I was going to drown myself—I 
looked so poor and forsaken—you would have 
thought I was a beggar by the way-side. And he 
treated me as if I had been a king’s daughter. 
He took me to the best of women. 
my brother for me. . And he honors my brother, 
though he too was poor—oh, almost as poor as 
he could be. And my brother honors him. That 
is no light thing to say’—here Mirah’s tone 
changed to one of proud emphasis, and she 
shook her head backward—“ for my brother is 
very learned and great-minded. And Mr. De- 
ronda says there are few men equal to him.” 


Some Jewish defiance had flamed into her indig: | 


nant gratitude, and her anger could not help in- 


| flashed 


He found 
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cluding Gwendolen, since 


she seemed to have 
doubted Deronda’s goodness 
But Gwendolen was like one parched with 
thirst, drinking the water that 
} " 


1 sufficient bli 


fresh 
through the frame 
not that Mira 
was not tly 


as 
notice h was angry with her; s 
ious of any thing but of 
sense that Deronda and his life 
} und’s conception than 
morning in the horizon was like the morning 
mixed with str 


the penetrat 


were no tl 


the 
ven Mirah’s words seem- 
relief. 
veated them, ors iid how 
ing was changed. She 
nd said, “Thank you, 


whisper—then rose, 


ed to melt iv lefiniteness of her 
She could hardly have rey 


h 


er whok 

pressed Mirah’s . 
thank you,” in ¢ irre 
and added, with o " 
must I shall see 


} 
} 
n 


zy consciousness, “I 
you—on the 4th—I am so 

much obliged”—bowing herself out automatically ; 
while Mirah, opening the door for her, wondered at 
what seemed a sudden retreat into chill loftiness. 
Gwendolen, i 


fo; 


ndeed, had no feeling to spare in 
any effusiveness toward the creature who had 
brought her relief. 
tradiction to Gran 
need which h 
thing was 
wanted to be g : she 


The passionate need of con- 
icourt’s estimate of Deronda, a 
blunted hér sensibility to every 
no satisfied than 
began to be aware that 
ve, and to dread Deronda’s 
seeing her. ce in the carriage again, she 
had the v what her at home. 
When she ip before the door in Grosvenor 
Square, her husband was arriving with a cigar 
between his fingers. He threw it away and hand- 
ed her out, accompanying her up stairs. She 
turned into the drawing-room, lest he should fol 
low her farther and give her no place to retreat 
to; then sat down h a weary air, taking off 
her gloves, rubbing her hand over her forehead, 
and making his presence as much of a cipher as 
possible. But he sat too, and not far from her 
—just in front, where to avoid looking at him 
must have the emphasis of effort. 

“May I ask where you have been at this ex- 
traordinary hour ?”” said Grandcourt. 

“Oh yes; I‘have been to Miss Lapidoth’s to 
ask her to come and sing for us,” said Gwendo- 
len, laying her gloves on the little table beside 
her, and looking down at them. 

“ And to ask her about her relations with De- 


1a 


else, sooner she 


she was ou 


awaited 


wit 


| ronda ?” said Grandcourt, with the coldest possi- 


ble sneer in his low voice, which in poor Gwen- 
dolen’s ear was diabolical. 

For the first time their marriage she 
out upon him without inward check. 
| Turning her eyes full on his, she said, in a biting 
tone, 

“Yes; and what you said is false—a low, 
wicked falsehood.” 

“She told you so—did she ?” returned Grand- 
court, with a more thoroughly distilled sneer. 

Gwendolen was mute. The daring anger with- 
in her was turned into the rage of dumbness. 

What reasons for her belief could she give? All 
| the reasons that seemed so strong and living 

within her—she saw them suffocated and shriv- 

eled up under her husband’s breath. There was 

no proof to give, but her own impression, which 
| would seem to him her own folly. She turned 
her head quickly away from him, and looked an- 
grily toward the end of the room: she would have 
| risen, but he was in her way. 


since 
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“his advantage. 
so far as her singing goes,” he said, 
in his superficial drawl. “You can have her to 
sing, if you like.” Then, after a pause, he added, 
in his lowest imperious tone, “ But you will please 
to observe that you are not to ¢9 near that house | 
wwain. As my wife, you must take my word 
about what is proper for you. When you under- 
took to be Mrs. Grandcourt, you undertook not 
to make a fool of yourself. You have been mak- 
a fool of yourself this morning; and if you 


Grandcourt 
const ql lence 


saw 


l { 
] 


ing 


were to go on as you have begun, you might soon | 


get yourself talked of at the 
would not like. What do you know 

world? You have married me, and must be 
guided by my opinion.” 

Every slow sentence of that speech had a ter- 
rific mastery in it for Gwendolen’s nature. If 
the low tones had come from a physician telling 
her that her symptoms were those of a fatal dis- 
ease, and prognosticating its course, she could 
not have been more helpless against the argument 
that lay in it. But she was permitted to move 
now, and her husband never again made any ref- 
erence to what had occurred this morning. He 
knew the force of his own words. If this white- 
handed man with the perpendicular profile had 
been sent to govern a difficult colony, he might 
have won reputation among his contemporaries. 
He had certainly ability, would have understood 
that it was safer to exterminate than to cajole 
superseded proprietors, and would not have 
flinched from making things safe in that way. 

Gwendolen did not, for all this, part with her 
recovered faith—rather, she kept it with a more 
anxious tenacity, as a Protestant of old kept his 
Bible hidden or a Catholic his crucifix, according 
to the side favored by the civil arm; and it was 
characteristic of her that apart from the impres- 
sion gained concerning Deronda in that visit, her 
imagination was little occupied with Mirah or the 
eulogized brother. The one result established 
for her was that Deronda had acted simply as a 
generous benefactor, and the phrase “ reading 
Hebrew” had fleeted unimpressively across her 
sense of hearing, as a stray stork might have 
made its peculiar flight across her landscape with- 
out rousing any surprised reflection on its natural 
history. 

But the issue of that visit, as it regarded her 
husband, took a strongly active part in the proc- 
ess which made a habitual conflict within her, and 
was the cause of some external change perhaps 
not observed by any one except Deronda. As 
the weeks went on, bringing occasional transient 
interviews with her, he thought that he perceived 
in her an intensifying of her superficial hardness 
and resolute display, which made her abrupt be- 
trayals of agitation the more marked and disturb- 
ing to him. 

In fact, she was undergoing a sort of discipline 
for the refractory which, as little as possible like 
conversion, bends half the self with a terrible 
strain, and exasperates the unwillingness of the 
other half. Grandcourt had 
rather than discernment of refractoriness in her, 
and what had happened about Mirah quickened 
his suspicion that there was an increase of it de- 
pendent on the occasions when she happened to 
see Deronda: 
sense”’ 
actly 


between them: 


as flirtation, and his imagination in other 


os It’s of no | branches was rather restricted ; 


clubs in a way you | 
about the | 


an active divination | 


there was some “ confounded non- | 
he did not imagine it ex- | 
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but it was non- 
| sense that evidently kept up a kind of simm, 

in her mind—an inward action whic h mi 
Husbands 


old time are known to have suffered f; 


F 
| 
| i 
| 
r 


come disagreeably outward. 


threatenjng devoutness in their wives, _ 

itself first indistinctly as oddity, and « 

that mild form of lunatic asylum, an 

Grandcourt had a vague perception of th 

ing moods in Gwendolen which the unity bety 

them in his views of marriage required him pe 
mptorily to check. Among the means hx 

one was peculiar, and was less ably calcul; 
than the speeches we have just heard. 

He determined that she should know the n ain 
purvort of the will he was making, but he « 
not communicate this himself, because it involy 
the fact of his relation to Mrs. Glasher and } 
children ; and that there Should be any overt rec. 
ognition of this between Gwendolen and himself 
was supremely repugnant to him. Like all proud, 
closely wrapped natures, he shrank from explicit 
ness and detail, even on trivialities, if they were 
personal: a valet must maintain a strict reserve 
with him on the subject of shoes and stockings, 
And clashing was intolerable to him: his habitu. 
al want was to put collision out of the question 
by the quiet massive pressure of his rule. But 
he wished Gwendolen to know that before he 
made her an offer it was no secret to him that 
she was aware of his relations with Lydia, her 
previous knowledge being the apology for bring. 
ing the subject before her now. Some men in 
his place might have thought of writing what he 
wanted her to know, in the form of a letter. But 
Grandcourt hated writing: even writing a note 
was a bore to him, and he had long been accus- 
tomed to have all his writing done by Lush. We 
know that there are persons who will forego their 
own obvious interest rather than do any thing so 
disagreeable as to write letters; and it is not 
probable that these imperfect utilitarians would 
rush into manuscript and syntax on a difficult 
subject in order to save another’s feelings. To 
Grandcourt it could not even occur that he should, 
would, or could write to Gwendolen the informa- 
tion in question; and the only medium of com- 
munication he could use was Lush, who, to his 
mind, was as much of an implement as pen and 
paper. But here too Grandcourt had his re- 
serves, and would not have uttered a word likely 
to encourage Lush in an impudent sympathy with 
any supposed grievance in a marriage which had 
been discommended by him. Who that has a 
confidant escapes believing too little in his pene- 
tration, and too much in his discretion? Grand- 
court had always allowed Lush to know his ex- 
ternal affairs indiscriminately, irregularities, debts, 
want of ready money; he had only used discrim- 
ination about what he would allow his confidant 
to say to him; and he had been so accustomed to 
this human tool that the having him at call in 
London was a recovery of lost ease. It followed 
that Lush knew all the provisions of the will 
more exactly than they were known to the testa- 
tor himself. 

Grandcourt did not doubt that Gwendolen 
ince she was a woman who could put two and 
| two together, knew or suspected Lush to be the 
contriver of her interview with Lydia, and that 
this was the reason why her first request was 
for his banishment. But the bent of a woman’s 


e 
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nferences on mixe d subjects which excite attend 
passions is not determined by her capacity for 
-imple addition ; and here Grandcourt lacked the 
mg organ of thinking that could have saved 
from mistake, namely, some experience of 
ixed passions concerned. He had correctly 

oot one-half of Gwendolen’s dread—all that 
related to her personal pride, and her perception 
that his will must conquer hers; but the remorse- 
* even if he had known of her broken 

» was as much out of his imagination as 

ie other side of the moon. What he believed 
bor to feel about Lydia was solely a tongue-tied 
ealousy, and what he believed Lydia to have 
written with the jewels was the fact that she had 
once been used to wearing them, with other amen- 
‘ties such as he imputed to the intercourse of 
‘ealous women. He had the triumphant certainty 
that he could aggravate the jealousy and yet smite 
it with a more absolute dumbness. His object 
was to engage all his wife’s egoism on the same 
side as his own, and in his employment of Lush 
he did not intend an insult to her: she ought to 
nderstand that he was the only possible envoy. 
Grandcourt’s view 
fenced in by his general sense that what suited 
others must put up with. There is no es- 


nim, 


caping the fact that want of sympathy condemns | 


us to a corresponding stupidity. Mephistopheles 
thrown upen real life, and obliged to manage his 
own plots, would inevitably make blunders. 

One morning he went to Gwendolen in the bou- 
beyond the back drawing-room, hat and 
gloves in hand, and said, with his best- tempered, 
most persuasive drawl, standing before her and 
looking down on her as she sat with a book on 
her lap, 

“ A_-Gwendolen, 
property to be explained. 
come and explain it to you. 
these things. 
now. 


doir 


He knows all about 
I am going out. 
He’s the only person who can explain. I 
suppose you'll not mind.” 

“You know that I do mind,” said Gwendolen, 
angrily, starting up. “I shall not see him.” She 
showed the intention to dart away to the door. | 
Grandcourt was before her, with his back toward 
it. He was prepared for her anger, and showed 
none in return, saying, with the same sort of re- 


monstrant tone that he might have used about an | 


objection to dining out, 
“Tt’s no use making a fuss. 


There are plenty 
of brutes in the world that one has to talk to, 
People with any savoir vivre don’t make a fuss | 


about such things. Some business must be done. 
You don’t expect agreeable people to do it. 
I employ Lush, the proper thing for you is to 
take it as a matter of course. 
fuss about it. Not to toss your head and bite 
your lips about people of that sort.” 


The drawling and the pauses with which this | 


speech was uttered gave time for crowding re- 
flections in Gwendolen, quelling her resistance. 
What was there to be told her about property? 
This word had certain dominant associations for 
her, first with her mother, then with Mrs. Gla- 
sher and her children. What would be the 
use if she refused to see Lush? Could she ask 
Grandcourt to tell her himself? That might be 
intolerable, even if he consented, which it was 
certain he would not, if he had made up his 
mind to the contrary. The humiliation of stand- 
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ing an siviows prisoner, with her hus band nae. 
ring the door, was not to be borne any longer, 
and she turned away to lean against a cabinet, 
while Grandcourt again moved toward her. 

“T have arranged with Lush to come up now, 
while I am out,” he said, after a long organ stop, 
during which Gwendolen made no sign. “Shall 
I tell him he may come ?” 

Yet another pause before she could say “ Yes” 
—her face turned obliquely and her eyes cast 
down. 

“T shall come back in time to ride, if you like 
to get ready,” said Grandcourt. No answer. 
“She is in a desperate rage,” thought he. But 





of things was considerably | 


there’s some business about | 
I have told Lush to | 


He can come up | 


If | 


Not to make a | 


the rage was silent, and therefore not disagree- 
able to him. It followed that he turned her 
chin and kissed her, while she still kept her eye- 
lids down, and she did not move them until he 
was on the other side of the door, 

What was she to do? Search where she 
would in her consciousness, she found no plea to 
| justify a plaint. Any romantic illusions she had 
| had in marrying this man had turned on her 
power of using him as she liked. He was using 
her as he liked. 

She sat awaiting the announcement of Lush 
|} as a sort of searing operation that she had to go 
through. The facts that galled her gathered a 
burning power when she thought of their lying 
in his mind. It was all a part of that new gam- 
| bling in which the losing was not simply a minus, 
but a terrible plus that had never entered into 
her reckoning. 

Lush was neither quite pleased nor quite dis- 
| pleased with his task. Grandcourt had said to 
him, by way of conclusion, “ Don’t make yourself 
| more disagreeable than nature obliges you.” 

“That depends,” thought Lush. But he said, 
“T will write a brief abstract for Mrs. Grandcourt 
|to read.” He did not suggest that he should 
make the whole communication in writing, which 
was a proof that the interview did not wholly dis- 
please him. 

Some provision was being made for himself in 
| the will, and he had no reason to be in a bad hu- 

mor, even if a bad humor had been common with 

| him. He was perfectly convinced that he had 
| penetrated all the secrets of the situation; but he 
| had no diabolic delight in it. He had only the 
small movements of gratified self-loving resent- 
| ment in discerning that this marriage fulfilled his 
own foresight in not being as satisfactory as the 
| supercilious young lady had expected it to be, and 
as Grandcourt wished to feign that it was. He 
| had no persistent spite much stronger than what 
gives the seasoning of ordinary scandal to those 
| who repeat it and exaggerate it by their conject- 
ures. With no active compassion or good-will, he 
| had just as little active malevolence, being chiefly 
| oceupied in liking his particular pleasures, and 
not disliking any thing but what hindered those 
pleasures—every thing else ranking with the last 
murder and the last opera buffa, under the head 
of things to talk about. Nevertheless, he was not 
indifferent to the prospect of being treated un- 
civilly by a beautiful woman, or to the counter- 
balancing fact that his present commission put 
into his hands an official power of humiliating 
her. He did not mean to use it needlessly ; but 
there are some persons so gifted in relation to us 
that their ‘“‘ How do you do?” seems charged with 
offense. 
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By the time that Mr. Lush was announced, | 
Gwendolen had braced herself to a bitter resolve 
that he should not witness the slightest betrayal 
of her feeling, whatever he might have to tell. 
She invited him to sit down, with stately quietude. 
After all, what was this man to her? He was not 
in the least like her husband. Her power of hat- 
ing a coarse, familiar-mannered man, with clumsy 
hands, was now relaxed by the intensity with 
which she hated his contrast With the last words Lush rose and presented ¢} 

He held a small paper folded in his hand while | paper to her. 


he spoke. 


“Mr. Grandcourt was aware that you we; 
quainted with this unfortunate affair beforehana 
and he thinks it only right that his position and 
intentions should be made quite clear to you, It 
is an affair of property and prospects: 
there were any objection you had to make. if 
would mention it to me—it is a subject which 
| course, he would rather not speak about 
| —if you will be good enough just to read this 








nimself 





When Gwendolen resolved that she would } 
“JT need hardly say that I should not have pre- | tray no feeling in the presence of this mar 

| myself if Mr. Grandecourt had not express- had not prepared herself to hear that he 
ed a strong wish to that effect—as no doubt he 


has mentioned to you . 


r hu 
| knew the silent consciousness, the silenth 
| cepted terms, on which she had married him 
| dared not raise her hand to take the paper 
sounded entirely reverential, and even timidly| it should visibly tremble. For a moment Lus 
apologetic. Lush had no intention to the con-| stood holding it toward her, and she felt his 
trary, but to Gwendolen’s ear his words had as/| on her as ignominy, before she could say 
much insolence in them as his prominent eyes, | with low-toned haughtiness, ; 


and the pronoun “you” was too familiar, He} ‘Lay it on the table. And go into the 1 


From some voices that speech might have 


ev 


J ext 
ought to have addressed the folding-screen, and | room, please.” 

‘ ; ’ | ° . ® 
spoken of her as Mrs. Grandcourt. She gave the| Lush obeyed, thinking as he took an easy-chair 
smallest sign of a bow, and Lush went on, with a 


| in the back drawing-room, “ My lady winces con. 
little awkwardness, getting entangled in what is | siderably. She didn’t know what would be the 
elegantly called tautology. | charge for that superfine article, Henleigh Grand 
“My having been in Mr. Grandcourt’s confi-| court.” But it seemed to him that a pem 
girl had done better than she had any right to 
| expect, and that she had been uncommonly know. 
position. He can speak to me of affairs that he | ing for her years and opportunities: her words 
could not mention to any one else; and, in fact, | to Lydia meant nothing, and her running away 
he could not have employed any one else in this | had probably been part of her adroitness. It had 
affair. I have accepted the task out of friend- | turned out a master-stroke. 

ship for him. Which is my apology for accept-| Meanwhile Gwendolen was rallying her nerves 
ing the task—if you would have preferred some | to the reading of the paper. She must read it 
one else,” | Her whole being—pride, longing for rebellion, 


; p : 
He paused, but she made no sign, and Lush, to | dreams of freedom, remorseful conscience, dread 
give himself a countenance in an apology which 


dence for fifteen years or more—since he was a 
youth, in fact—of course gives me a peculiar 


A 1G 
| of fresh visitation—all made one need to know 
met no acceptance, opened the folded paper, and} what the paper contained. But at first it was 
looked at it vaguely before he began to speak | not easy to take in the meaning of the words 
again. When she had succeeded, she found that in the 

| case of there being no son as issue of her mar- 
| riage, Grandcourt had made. the small Henleigh 
| his heir; that was all she cared to extract from 
| the paper with any distinctness. The other state- 
had to say by way of introduction—which I hope! ments as to what provision would be made for 
you'll pardon me for, if it’s not quite agreeable.” her in the same case, she hurried over, getting 
Lush found that he was behaving better than he| only a confused perception of thousands and 
had expected, and had no idea. how insulting he} Gadsmere. It was enough. She could dismiss 
made himself with his “‘ not quite agreeable.” the man in the next room with the defiant ener- 
“Say what you have to say without apologiz-| gy which had revived in her at the idea that this 
ing, please,” said Gwendolen, with the air she| question of property and inheritance was meant 
might have bestowed on a dog-stealer come to|} as a finish to her humiliations and her thralldom. 
claim a reward for finding the dog he had She thrust the paper between the leaves of her 
stolen. book, which she took in her hand, and walked 
“T have only to remind you of something that | with her stateliest air into the next room, where 
occurred before your engagement to Mr. Grand-| Lush immediately rose, awaiting her approach. 
court,” said Lush, not without the rise of some | When she was four yards from him, it was hardly 
willing insolence in exchange for her scorn. | an instant that she paused to say in a high tone, 
‘You met a lady in Cardell Chase, if you remem- while she swept him with her eyelashes, 
ber, who spoke to you of her position with regard| “Tell Mr. Grandcourt that his arrangements 
to Mr. Grandeourt. She had children with her—| are just what I desired”’—passing on without 
one a very fine boy.” | haste, and leaving Lush time to mingle some 
Gwendolen’s lips were almost as pale as her | admiration of her graceful back with that half- 
cheeks: her passion had no weapons—words| amused sense of her spirit and impertinence 
were no better than chips. This man’s speech | which he expressed by raising his eyebrows and 
was like a sharp knife-edge drawn across her | just thrusting his tongue between his teeth. He 
skin; but even her indignation at the employ- | really did not want her to be worse punished, and 
ment of Lush was getting merged in a crowd of | he was glad to think that it was time to go and 
other feelings, dim and alarming as a crowd of | lunch at the club, where he meant to have a lob- 
ghosts. ster salad. 


“This paper contains some information about 
Mr. Grandcourt’s will, an abstract of a part he 
wished you to know—if you'll be good enough to 
cast your eyes over it. But there is something I 
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What did Gwendolen look forward to? When 
isband returned he found her equipped in 

g¢ dress, ready to ride out with him. She 
again going to be hysterical, or take to 

That was the im- 
resolve adjusting her muscles before she 

i have framed it in words as she walked out 
room, leaving Lush behind her. 

+ to act in the spirit of her message, and not 
‘ve herself time to reflect. She rang the 

- maid, and went with the usual care 

her change of toilet. Doubtless her hus- 

id meant to produce a great effect on her: 

|-by perhaps she would let him see an effect 

ery opposite of what he intended; but at 

nt all that she could show was a defiant 
tisfaction in what had been presumed to be di 
It came as an instinct rather than a 
rat t¢ any sign which could be 
is jealousy, when she had just been 
iinded that the conditions 
it she had accepted with her eyes open, would 
worst self-humiliation. She said to herself 

she had not time to-day to be clear about 
all she could be clear about 
that she would match her husband in ignor- 
ground for excitement. She not only 


und say she was ill. 


She was 


» show 
ted 


ely ren were 


iture actions ; 


ny 2 
but went out with him to dine, contributing 
thing to alter their mutual manner, which was 
ver that of rapid interchange in discourse ; and 
usly enough she rejected a handkerchief on 
vhich her maid had by mistake put the wrong 
scent—a scent that Grandcourt had once objected 
to. Gwendolen would not have liked to be an ob- 
ect of disgust to this husband whom she hated: 
iked all disgust to be on her side. 

But to defer thought in this way was some- 
thing like trying to talk down the singing in her 
The thought that is bound up with 
ir passion is as penetrative as air—every thing 
s porous to it; bows, smiles, conversation, repar- 
are mere honey-combs where such thought 

ishes freely, not always with a taste of honey. 
And without shutting herself up in any solitude, 
Gwendolen at the end of nine or ten 
jours to have gone through a labyrinth of reflec- 
tion, in which already the same succession of 
prospects had been repeated, the same fallacious 
outlets rejected, the same shrinking from the 
necessities of every course. Already she was 


vn ears. 


tee 


seemed 


indergoing some hardening effect from feeling | 


that she was under eyes which saw her past ac- 
tions solely in the light of her lowest motives. 


She lived back in the scenes of her courtship, | 


with the new bitter consciousness of what had 
been in Grandcourt’s mind—¢certain now, with 
her present experience of him, that he had had a 
peculiar triumph in conquering her dumb repug- 
nance, and that ever since their marriage he had 


had a cold exultation in knowing her fancied | 


secret. Her imagination exaggerated every ty- 
rannical impulse he was capable of. 
sist on being separated from him,” was her first 
darting determination; then, “I will leave him, 
whether he consents or not. If this boy becomes 
his heir, I have made an atonement.” But nei- 


ther in darkness nor in daylight could she imagine | 
the scenes which must carry out those determina- | 


tions with the courage to feel them endurable. 
How could she run away to her own family, carry 
distress among them, and render herself an ob- 
ject of scandal in the society she had left behind 


da a changed, 


: ~ gs a 
*T will in- 


What future lay before her 
back to her mother 
made destitute again by the rupt 


her ? 
court gone 
riage for which one chief excuse 

had brought that mother a mé 

had lately t ng her uncle 

don, and though she had been sav 

culty about them to stay in Gr 
I wish to be with Rex, who would 


ee»n See 

inviting ysvenor 
Square by their 
not risk a meeting wit} 
had had from them h 
color t 


, tl ansient visits she 


elped now in giving stronger 
picture of what it would be 

take refuge in her own family. W1 

say to justify her flight? Her uncle 

her to go back Her mother 
aunt and Anna 1 jook at her with 
alarm. Her husband would have pow 


pel her. She had absolutely nothi 


o the 


woul 


wo 


ge against him in judicio 
ears. And to “insist on separation 
an easy con bination of words: 
an action to be executed ag 
would be about as practical 
pliant d 


unwillingness 


could allege a 


a 
} 


ins 


rl€ is to ory 

isposition and a dread of-other people’s 
How W hat 
was she to say that would not be nnation 
of | ] “Tf I am to have mis 


herself ? 
was the bitter refrain of her rebelli 


was she to hneg I 
a con 


i\vhow,” 


rv al 


had better | 

self.” 

her again and again that she t to com- 

plain of her contract, or to withdraw from it. 
And always among the images that drove her 

The 


rave 


ave the misery tl 
told 


ide 


Moreove z. he r capabi Ity 


had no rigt 


of 


ron- 


back to submission was Deronda idea 
herself separated from her husband 
bing, painful place in her con- 
I stinctively she felt that the s ‘para- 
tion would be from him too, and in the prospective 


pe tu 
sciousness: 1 
vision of herself as a solitary, dubiously regarded 
woman she felt some tingling bashfulness at the 
remembrance of her behavior toward him. The 
association of Deronda with a dubious position 
for herself was intolerable. And what would he 
say if he knew every thing? Pr bly that she 
ought to bear what she had brought on herself, 
unless she were sure that she could make herself 
a better woman by taking any other course. And 
what sort of woman -solitary, sick- 
ened of life, looked 
pity ?—even if she could dream of success in 
getting that dreary freedom. Mrs. Grandcourt 
“run away’? would be a more pitiab] 
| than Gwendolen Harleth condemned to teach the 
bishop’s daughters, and to be inspecte Mrs. 
Mompert. 
One characteristic trait in her conduct 
|}mentioning. She would not look 
| at the paper Lush had given her; ar 
| ing for her maid she locked it up in a traveling- 
desk which was at hand, proud! against 
curiosity about what was allotted to herself in 
connection with Gadsmere—feeling herself brand- 
ed in the minds of her husband and his confidant 
| with the meanness that would accept marriage 
and wealth on any conditions, however dishonor- 
able and humiliating. 

Day after day the same pattern of thinking 
was repeated. 


oba 


was she to be— 
at with a sus] 


ary 


vicious kind of 


by 


is worth 
1 second time 


before ri . 
1 before ring: 


y resolved ¢ 


There came nothing to change 
| the situation—no new elements in the sketch— 
only a recurrence which engraved it. The May 
weeks went on into June, and still Mrs. Grand- 
| court was outwardly in the same place, present- 
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. ws ee 
ing herself as she was expected to do in the ac- 


customed scenes, with the accustomed grace, | position to be lavish. 


beauty, and costume; from church at one end 


the week, through all the scale of desirable r 


ceptions, to opera at the other. Church was n 


markedly distinguished in her mind from the ot 


er forms of self-presentation, for marriage had 


included no instruction that enabled her to co 


nect liturgy and sermon with any larger order of 
the world than that of unexplained and perhaps 
inexplicable social fashions. While a laudable 


} 


zeal was laboring to carry the light of spiritu: 


law up the alleys where law is chiefly known « 


the policeman, the brilliant Mrs. Grandcourt, con- 
g a little to a fashionable Rector and 
conscious of a feminine advantage over a learne 
Dean, was, so far as pastoral care and religious 


descendin 


fellowship were concerned, in as complete a 
tude as a man in a light-house. 


Can we wonder at the practical submission | borne him. 


which hid her constructive rebellion? The com 


bination is common enough, as we know from 
the number of persons who make us aware of i 
in their own case by a clamorous unwearied 
statement of the reasons against their submit-| shrank all the more -from 
ting to a situation which, on inquiry, we discover 


to be the least disagreeable within their react 


Poor Gwendolen had both too much and too lit- 
tle mental power and dignity to make herself ex- | side it ? 
ceptional. No wonder that Deronda now mark- 
ed some hardening in a look and manner which 
were schooled daily to the suppression of feeling. 

For example. One morning, riding in Rotten | tried and invisible. 
Row with Grandcourt by her side, she saw stand- 
ing against the railing at the turn, just facing them. 


a dark-eyed lady with a little girl and a blond 
boy, whom she at once recognized as the being: 


in all the world the most painful for her to be- 
hold. She and Grandcourt had just slackened 
their pace to a walk; he, being on the outer side, 


was the nearer to the unwelcome vision, anc 


Gwendolen had not presence of mind to do any 
thing but glance away from the dark eyes that 
met hers piercingly toward Grandcourt, who 
wheeled past the group with an unmoved face, 


giving no sign of recognition. 


Immediately she felt a rising rage against him | The thought of his dying would not subsist: 
mingling with her shame for herself, and the 
words, “ You might at least have raised your hat 


soli- | this woman who had once been the nearest in th. 


| Hugo on account of Diplow encouraging his 4; 
Lydia, feeding on 
of | probabilities in her favor, devoured her helple. 
e-| wrath along with that pleasanter nourishment 
ot | but she could not let her discretion go entir¢), 
h- | without the reward of making a Medusa. app a 
tion before Gwendolen, vindictiv eness and jea 
n- | ousy finding relief in an outlet of venom, tho 
it were as futile as that of a viper already rw. 
to the other side of the hedge. Hence each da; 
after finding out from Lush the likely time “st 
al | Gwendolen to be riding, she had watched at ts 
as | post, daring Grandcourt so far. Why should 
not take little Henleigh into the Park ? 
The Medusa-apparition was made effectiy, 
dj beyond Lydia’s conception by the shock it gay 


it 
ie Ipless 








“0 


Gwendolen actually to see Grandcourt ignoring 





world to him, along with the children she hag 
And all the while the dark shadow 
1- | thus cast on the lot of a woman destitute of ae. 
knowledged social dignity spread itself over h 
it | visions of a future that might be her own, and 
made part of her dread on her own behalf. She 
any lonely action, 
What possible release could there be for her from 
1. | this hated vantage-ground, which yet she dared not 
quit, any more than if fire had been raining out. 
What release, but death? Not her own 
death. Gwendolen was not a woman who could 
easily think of her own death as a near reality, 
or front for herself the dark entrance on the un. 
It seemed more possible that 
Grandcourt should die—and yet not likely. Th 
power of tyranny in him seemed a power of living 
e|in the presence of any wish that he should die. 
$s | The thought that his death was the only possible 
deliverance for her was one with the thought that 
deliverance would never come—the double deliv. 
erance from the injury with which other beings 
1} might reproach her and from the yoke she had 
brought on her own neck. No! she foresaw him 
always living, and her own life dominated by him; 
the “ always” of her young experience not stretch- 
ing beyond the few immediate years that seemed 
immeasurably long with her passionate weariness. 
It 
turned as with a dream-change into the terror 
that she should die with his throttling fingers on 


to her,” flew impetuously to her lips—but did not | her neck avenging that thought. Fantasies moved 


pass them. If as her husband, in her company, 


he chose to ignore these creatures whom she her 
self had excluded from the place she was filling 


within her like ghosts, making no break in her 
- | more acknowledged consciousness and finding no 
, | obstruction in it: dark rays doing their work in- 


how could she be the person to reproach him ? | visibly in the broad light. 


She was dumb. 


Only an evening or two after that encounter in 


It was not chance, but her own design, that had | the Park there was a grand concert at Klesmer’s, 


brought Mrs. Glasher there with her boy. She 
had come to town under the pretext of making 


who was living rather magnificently now in one 
of the large houses in Grosvenor Place, a patron 


purchases—really wanting educational apparatus | and prince among musical professors. Gwendo- 
for the children, and had had interviews with | len had looked forward to this occasion as one on 
Lush in which he had not refused to soothe her | which she was sure to meet Deronda, and she had 
uneasy mind by representing the probabilities as | been meditating how to put a question to him 
all on the side of her ultimate triumph. Let her | which, without containing a word that she would 
keep quiet, and she might live to see the marriage | feel a dislike to utter, would yet be explicit enough 
dissolve itself in one way or other—Lush hinted | for him to understand it: The struggle of opposite 
at several ways—leaving the succession assured to | feelings would not let her abide by her instinct 


her boy. She had had an interview with Grand- 
court too, who had, as usual, told her to behave 
like a reasonable woman, and threatened punish- 


that the very idea of Deronda’s relation to her 
was a discouragement to any desperate step to- 
ward freedom. The next wave of emotion was a 


ment if she were troublesome; but had, also as | longing for some word of his to enforce a resolve. 


usual, vindicated himself from any wish to be 
stingy, the money he was receiving from Sir 


The fact. that her opportunities of conversation 
with him had always to be snatched in the doubt- 
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vacy of large parties caused her to live 
: them many times beforehand, imagining 
y would take place and what she would 

irritation was proportionate when no 


ty came; and this evening at Klesmer’s | 


cluded Deronda in her anger, because he 
as calm as possible at a distance from 
while she was in danger of betraying her 
‘atience to every one who spoke to her. She 
| her only safety in a chill haughtiness which 
Mr. Vandernoodt remark that Mrs. Grand- 
rt was becoming a perfect match for her hus- 
When at last the chances of the evening 
Deronda near her, Sir Hugo and Mrs. 
ond were close by and could hear every 
said. No matter: her husband 
t near, and her irritation passed without check 
to a fit of daring which restored the security 
Deronda was there at 
st, and she would compel him to do what she 
pleased. Already and without effort rather queen- 
lv in her air as she stood in her white lace and 
creen leaves, she threw a royal permissiveness 
nto her way of saying, “I wish you would come 
nd see me to-morrow between five and six, Mr. 
nda.” 
conld be but one answer at that mo- 
t: “Certainly,” with a tone of obedience. 
Afterward it occurred to Deronda that he 
1 write a note to excuse himself. He had 
ilways avoided making a call at Grandcourt’s. 
But he could not persuade himself to any step 
that might hurt her, and whether his excuse 
were taken for indifference or for the affectation 
of indifference it would be equally wounding. 
» kept his promise. Gwendolen had declined 
) ride out on the plea of not feeling well 
ch, having left her refusal to the last mo- 
ment when the horses were soon to be at the 
door—not without alarm lest her husband shou‘d 
say that he too would stay at home. Become 
almost superstitious about his power of suspi- 
cious divination, she had a glancing forethought 
of what she would do in that case, namely, have 
herself denied as not well. But Grandcourt ac- 
cepted her excuse without remark, and rode off. 
Nevertheless, when Gwendolen found herself 
alone, and had sent down the order that only Mr. 
Deronda was to be admitted, she began to be 
alarmed at what she had done, and to feel a grow- 
ing agitation in the thought that he would soon 
appear, and she should soon be obliged to speak : 


rd she was 


of her self-possession. 


wou 


her in her black dress, chosen in the early morn- 
ing with a half-admitted reference to this hour. 
But above this black dress her head on its white 
Some con- 
scionsness of this made her turn hastily and hur- 
ry to the boudoir, where again there was glass, 


| pillar of a neck showed to advantage. 


but also, tossed over a chair, a large piece of 
black lace, which she snatched and tied over her 
crown of hair so as completely to conceal her 
neck, and leave enly her face looking out from 
the black frame. In this manifest contempt of 
appearance, she thought it possible to be freer 
from nervousness, but the black lace did not take 
away the uneasiness from her eyes and lips. 
She was standing in the middle of the room 
when Deronda was announced, and as he ap- 
proached her she perceived that he too for some 
reason was not his usual self. She could not 
have defined the change except by saying that he 
looked less happy than usual, and appeared to be 
under some effort in speaking to her. And yet 
the speaking was the slightest possible. They 
both said, “ How do you do?” quite curtly; and 
Gwendolen, instead of sitting down, moved to a 
little distance, resting her arms slightly on the 
tall back of a chair, while Deronda stood where 
he was, holding his hat in one hand and his coat 
collar with the other—both feeling it difficult to 
say any thing more, though the preoccupation in 
his mind could hardly have been more remote 
than it was from Gwendolen’s conception. She 
| naturally saw in his embarrassment some reflec- 
| tion of her own. Forced to speak, she found all 

her training in concealment and self-command of 
| no use to her, and began with timid awkwardness : 

“You will wonder why I begged you to come. 
I wanted to ask you something. You said I was 
ignorant. That is true. And what can I do but 
ask you ?” 

And at this moment she was feeling it utterly 
impossible to put the questions she had intended. 
Something new in her nervous manner roused 
Deronda’s anxiety lest there might be a new 
crisis. He said, with the sadness of affection in 
his voice, 

“My only regret is, that I can be of so little 

| use to you.” The words and the tone touched a 
| new spring in her, and she went on with more 
| sense of freedom, and yet still not saying any 
| thing she had designed to say, and beginning to 
| hurry, that she might somehow arrive at the 
| right words: 


not of trivialities, as if she had had no serious| “I wanted to tell you that I have always been 
motive in asking him to come; and yet what she | thinking of your advice, but is it any use ?—I 
had been for hours determining to say began to | can’t make myself different, because things about 
seem impossible. For the first time, the impulse | me raise bad feelings—and I must go on—I can 
of appeal to him was being checked by timidity ; | alter nothing—it is no use.” 

and now that it was too late she was shaken by | She paused an instant, with the consciousness 
the possibility that he might think her invitation | that she was not finding the right words, but be- 
unbecoming. If so, she would have sunk in his | gan again as hurriedly, “ But if I go on, I shall 
esteem, But immediately she resisted this intol-| get worse. I want not to get worse. I should 
erable fear as an infection from her husband’s | like to be what you wish. There are people who 
way of thinking. That Ae would say she was | are good and enjoy great things—I know there 
making a fool of herself was rather a reason why | are. I am a contemptible creature, I feel as if 
such a judgment would be remote from Deronda’s | I should get wicked with hating people. I have 
mind. But that she could not rid herself from | tried to think that I would go away from every 
this sudden invasion of womanly reticence was | body. But I can’t. There are so many things 
manifest in a kind of action which had never} to hinder me. You think, perhaps, that I don’t 
occurred to her before. In her struggle between | mind. But I do mind. I am afraid of every 
agitation and the effort to suppress it, she was| thing. I am afraid of getting wicked. Tell me 
walking up and down the length of two drawing- | what I can do.” 

rooms, where at one end a long mirror reflected She had forgotten every thing but that image of 
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her helpless misery which she avas trying to make 
present to Deronda in broken allusive speech— 
wishing to convey but not express all her need. 
eyes were tearless, and had a look of smart- 
in their dilated brilliancy; there was a sub- | 


lued sob in her voice which was more and more 


| 





veiled, till it was hardly above a whisper. She 
was hurting herself with the jewels that glittered | 
‘ " , . . | 
on her tightly clasped fingers pressed against her 
heart. 


The feeling Deronda endured in these moments | 
he afterward called horrible. Words seemed to 
have no more rescue in them than if he had been 
beholding a vessel in peril of wreck—the poor 
ship with its many-lived anguish beaten by the 
inescapable storm. How could he grasp the long- 
crowll 





g process of this young creature’s wretched- | 
ness ?—how arrest and change it with a sentence ? 
He was afraid of his own voice. The words that 
rushed into his mind seemed in their feebleness 
nothing better than despair made audible, or than 
that insensibility to another’s hardship which ap- 
plies precept to soothe pain. He felt himself 
iolding a crowd of words imprisoned within his 


} 
lips, as if the letting them escape would be a vio- 
lation of awe before the mysteries of our human 
lot. The thought that urged itself foremost was, 
“Confess. every thing to your husband; leave 
nothing concealed :” the words carried in his 
mind a vision of reasons which would have need- 
ed much fuller expression for Gwendolen to ap- 
prehend them ; but before he had begun to utter 
those brief sentences, the door opened and the | 
husband entered. 

Grandcourt had deliberately gone out and turn- 
d back to satisfy a suspicion. What he saw 
was Gwendolen’s face of anguish framed black 
like a nun’s, and Deronda standing three yards | 
from her with a look of sorrow such as he might | 
have bent on the last struggle of life in a beloved | 
object. Without any show of surprise, Grand- | 
court nodded to Deronda, gave a second look at | 
Gwendolen, passed on, and seated himself easily | 
at a little distance, crossing his legs, taking out 
his handkerchief and trifling with it elegantly. 

Gwendolen had shrunk and changed her atti- | 
tude on’seeing him, but she did not turn or move 
from her place. It was not a moment in which | 
she could feign any thing, or manifest any strong 
revulsion of feeling: the passionate movement of | 
her last speech was still too strong within her. | 
What she felt besides was a dull despairing sense 
that her interview with Deronda was at an end: | 
a curtain had fallen. But he, naturally, was 
urged into self-possession and effort by suscepti- | 
bility to what might follow for her from being | 
seen by her husband in this betrayal of agitation ; 
and feeling that any pretense of ease in prolong- | 
ing his visit would only exaggerate Grandcourt’s 
possible conjectures of duplicity, he merely said, | 

“T will not stay longer now. Good-by.” 

He put out his hand, and she let him press her 
poor little chill fingers; but she said no good-by. 

When he had left the room, Gwendolen threw 
herself into a seat, with an expectation as dull as 
her despair—the expectation that she was going 
to be punished. But Grandcourt took no notice ; 
he was satisfied to have let her know that she 
had not deceived him, and to keep a silence which 
was formidable with omniscience. He went out 
that evening, and her plea of feeling ill was ac- 
cepted without even a sneer, 


| said Gwendolen, the new sudden possi! 
|} peace and affection filling her mind like 


| Vowed to be poor as he in love and trust, 


The next morning at breakfast he said, “] 
going yachting to the Mediterranean.” 

“When ?” said Gwendolen, with a leap of } 
which had hope in it. tiie 

“The day after to-morrow. The yac} 
Marseilles. Lush is gone to get e 


” 


am 





every ft 


| ready. j as 


“Shall I have mamma to stay with me. t] 


& burst 
of morning light. 


* No; you will go with me.” 
_———@—— 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


Ever in his soul 
That larger justice which makes gratitude 
Triumphed above resentment. s the mark 
Of regal natures, with the wider life, 
And fuller capability of joy: 
Not wits exultant in the strongest lens 
To show you goodness vanished into pulp 
Never worth “thank you”—they’re the devil's fr 


= 





Yet must go begging of a world that keeps 
Some human property. 

Deronpa, in parting from Gwendolen, had at 
stained from saying, “I shall not see you again 
for a long while: I am going away,” lest Grand 
court should understand him to imply that the 





| fact was of importance to her. 


He was actually going away under circumstances 
so momentous to himself that when he set out t 
fulfill his promise of calling on her, he was already 
under the shadow of a solemn emotion which 1 
vived the deepest experience of his life. 

Sir Hugo had sent for him to his chambers, 
with the note, “Come immediately. Something 
has happened :” a preparation that caused him 
some relief when, on entering the Baronet’s 
study, he was received with grave affection in- 
stead of the distress which he had apprehended. 

“Tt is nothing to grieve you, Sir ?” said Deron 
da, in a tone rather of restored confidence than 
question, as he took the hand held out to him. 
There was an unusual meaning in Sir Hugo’ 
look, and a subdued emotion in his voice, as he 











| said, 


“No, Dan, no. Sit down. I have something 
to say.” 

Deronda obeyed, not without presentiment. It 
was extremely rare for Sir Hugo to show so 
much serious feeling. 

“Not to grieve me, my boy, no. At least, if 
there is nothing in it that will grieve you too 
much. But I hardly expected that this—just this 
—would ever happen. There have been reasons 
why I have never prepared you for it. There 
have been reasons why I have never told you any 
thing about your parentage. But I have striven 
in every way not to make that an injury to you.” 

Sir Hugo paused, but Deronda could not speak. 
He could not say, “I have never felt it an in- 
jury.” Even if that had been true, he could not 
have trusted his voice to say any thing. Far 
more than any one but himself could know of 
was hanging on this moment when the secrecy 
was to be broken. Sir Hugo had never seen 
the grand face he delighted in so pale—the lips 
pressed together with such a look of pain. He 
went on with a more anxious tenderness, as if he 
had a new fear of wounding. 


“T have acted in obedience to your mother’s 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


her wish. But’ now 
She desires to see you. 


secrecy Was 


es to remove it. 


this letter into your hands, which you 


it by-an l-by. 


Hugo held out a letter written on foreign 
ch Deronda thrust into his breast pock- 
sense of relief that he was not called 

id any thing immediately. The emotion 

s face had gained on the Baronet, and 

ly shaking his composure. Sir Hugo 

it difficult to say more. And Deronda’s 

soul was possessed by a question which 

ve hardest in the world to utter. Yet he 

j not bear to delay it. This was a sacra- 
moment. If he let it pass, he could not 

the influences under which it was possi- 

itter the words and meet the answer. For 

g moments his eyes were cast down, and it 
seemed to both as if thoughts were in the air be- 
n them. But at last Deronda looked at Sir 
_and said, with a tremulous reverence in his 


—dreading to convey indirectly the reproach 


iffection had for years been stifling— 


Chitar’s € 


‘THOSE who suppose that the popular interest 
| and excitement which naturally attend a 
Presidential election have always been shown in 
same way will be surprised to know that the 
nster meetings and the universal stump-speak- 

9 a comparatively modern practice. The 
ional nominating convention itself is not half 
ventury old. The old practice was a caucus of 
the members of Congress belonging to the differ- 
parties. The last of these was held with 
loubt and protest in 1824, and nominated Mr. 
Crawford, the Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. 
Monroe. But that election was a “scrub-race” 
yetween General Jackson, John Quincy Adams, 
William H. Crawford, and Henry Clay, in which 
the caucus candidate received only forty-one elect- 
oral votes, while Jackson received ninety-nine, 
Adams eighty-four, and Clay thirty-seven. This 
was the end of the Congressional nominating cau- 
cus. The next step was the nomination by State 
Legislatures, and at length by the National Con- 
vention. As the method of nomination has be- 
come more popular, the prosecution of the can- 
vass has assumed more of the same character. 
The fathers of the Constitution intended that the 
selection of a candidate should be made not by 


are 


the voters themselves, but by representatives | 
But this | 


chosen by the people for that purpose. 
method failed for obvious reasons. The nomi- 
nation by the Congressional caucus was a prac- 
tive which retained something of the spirit of the 
original plan. But the argument against the one 
was conclusive against the other, and as the meth- 


od of nomination has changed, so that of the | 


election will probably be modified. 

With the nominating conventions, which were 
in the beginning often mass-meetings, the system 
of monster meetings was introduced. The be- 


ginning is noticed by John Quincy Adams, the | 


most experienced political observer in the coun- 
try, with great alarm and apprehension. The con- 


It: will merely tell you | 
e wishes you to do, and where you will | 


| “Ts my father also living ?” 
| The answer came immediately in a low 
| phatic tone : 
} - No " 

In the mingled emotions which followed that 
answer it was impossible to distinguish joy from 

pain. 

Some new light had fallen on the past for Sir 
After a silence in 
which Deronda felt like one whose creed 


Hugo too in this interview. 
is gone 
before he has religiously embraced another, the 
Baronet said, in a tone of confession, 

“ Perhaps I was wrong, Dan, to undertake what 
I did. And perhaps I liked it a little too well— 
having you all to myself. But if you have had 
any pain which I might have helped, I ask you to 
forgive me.” 

“The forgiveness has long been there,” said 
Deronda. “The chief pain has always been on 
account of some one else—whom I never knew— 
whom I am now to know. It has not hindered 
me from feeling an affection for you which has 
made a large part of all the life I remember.” 

It seemed one impulse that made the two men 
| clasp each other’s hand for a moment. 


asy Chair. 


| vention of the Whig young men in Baltimore in 
1840 which nominated General Harrison amount- 
ed, he says, with amazement, to twenty thousand 
delegates. This was followed by “ convocations 
of thousands of people to hear inflammatory ha- 
rangues against Martin Van Buren and his ad- 
ministration by Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, and 
all the principal opposition orators in and out of 
Congress.” Mr. Adams was invited to address 
such meetings in all parts of the country, includ- 
ing Virginia, Tennessee, and Maryland, but he de- 
clined with a kind of terror. Mr. Caleb Cushing’s 
| political friends gave him a public dinner, amidst 
popular festivities, at Newburyport, and invited 
| their neighbor, the ex-President, a tough and 
courageous man of seventy-six, to attend. But 
he declined, and wrote in his diary: “ Mr. Web- 
| ster and Mr. Saltonstall were there, and a stump- 
speech scaffold, and, it is said, a procession of 
| six thousand people or more, and a dinner of 
eighteen hundred. Here is a revolution in the 
habits and manners of the people. Where will 
it end? These are party movements, and must, 
in the natural progress of things, become antag- 
| onistical. These meetings can not be multiplied 
jin numbers and frequency without resulting in 
yet deeper tragedies. Their manifest tendency 
is to civil war.” 

The experience of a generation has not justi- 
fied these lugubrious forebodings, which were yet 
natural to a public man, seventy-six years old, 
who had seen the earlier and simpler methods. 
| A man, however, who had also seen the election 
of Jefferson by the House might have felt that 
there was no more danger in the popular than in 
| the exclusive system. Party spirit was never 
more fierce than in the younger days of John 
Quincy Adams. The later methods.of free and 
general expression have remedied some of its 
| perils. The very canvass which Mr. Adams con- 
| templated with astonishment and dread was full 
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of good humor. It will ahwage be heteeeies as the 


hard-cider campaign, and it was a kind of uni- 
versal jollification. “ Lillibullero” did not more 
surely sing King James out of the three king- 
doms than “ Tippecanoe and Tyler too” sang Van 
Buren out of the Presidency. 

There will be nothing at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition so remarkable and significant to that dis- 
tinguished visitor, “the thoughtful foreigner,” 
as the spectacle of the nation itself engaged in 
the canvass for the Presidency. It is at such 


times, in the midst of the great assemblies stim- | 


ulated and swayed by partisan oratory, that the 
essential character of our system is seen. The 
meetings are huge, but they are instinctively self- 
governing. The police would be powerless should 
they attempt to cope with any serious disturbance 
at such meetings, except from the consciousness 


proval, and if necessary the muscle, of the vast 
multitude. The crowd does not represent hostil- 


} 
| 


| that there should have been canny g; 


| scrence and note in England, was unable 
of every officer that he is supported by the ap- | 


AT 
| turned out to be a very simple deception. Thy 


the Rochester “knockings.” There is great douht 
—or, as would be alleged by many, great ¢ tain, 
ty—about the Rochester knockings. They won); 
in any case be a very unstable foundation f for 
ligious faith. But it is certainly not s1 


peculat 


who would turn to their private pecuni: Ary 
tage the curiosity, or the faith, or the , t 
that the subject excited. These speculators fe 
both sexes, have attended the progress of « g, 
itualism” from the beginning, with the effect. g 
exceedingly disagreeable to the sincerely faitht 
of showing that the most extraordinary 
explicable ‘of all the phenomena are simpl; ily 
juggling tricks. 

The persuasive spirit of Katie King, which so 
deeply influenced Mr. Wallace and other men of 








na 
and ir 


cle ver 


to cope 


with the unsparing rigors ‘of our climate, 


1d 


more recent wonders of the same kind also hay 


ity to the government or to law, for it is itself | been wholly deprived of their miraculous chara 


consciously part of the government and of the law- 
making power. Moreover, the great meetings are 
great safety-valves. Passion exhales in free ex- 
pression. The appeal to rancorous and mischiev- 
ous feeling fails in a comfortable and good-na- | 
tured crowd of industrious people who have a | 
real “stake in the state’—and almost every large | 
collection of Americans must be of that kind— 
as Canning’s radical failed with the needy knife- 


story to tell. The first requirement of the orator 
of a monster meeting in a Presidential campaign 
is that he shall be entertaining. Mr. Webster 
did not prove to be the hero of such assemblies. 
‘Tom” Corwin, “Jim Nye”—then on the other 


side—and in one year John Van Buren, were the | 


kind of orator that the occasion demanded. Mr. 
Adams would have been lost in amazement if he 
could have known that, twenty years after he saw 
with fear the beginning of the mass-meetings, 
and on the eve of a dreadful civil war, the Presi- 
dential canvass would be conducted with perfect 
toleration upon both sides in that part of the 
country where there were two sides. 

The “thoughtful foreigner” will see the same 
spectacle this year, happily without the gloomy 
background. He will see the whole country po- 
litically alive, active, and noisy. Huge meetings, 
tumultuous enthusiasm, endless speeches, music, 
fire-works, shouting that will séem to ring from 
ocean to ocean, then a quiet voting between sun- 
rise and sunset of a November day, followed by 
universal acquiescence in the result, and the re- 


| ter. Indeed, the grave trouble with the phenom. 


ena has always been their ludicrous character 
There are, however, instances of singular responses 
made by the “mediums” to certain es 
evidences of knowledge of things pecul iarly in- 
| timate and personal, which are curious and sur. 
prising, and for the explanation of which the key 
seems not to have been found. These 





, however. 


| may fairly be classed with all well- attested phe. 
grinder. Indeed, it is the radical who must have a 


nomena of the night side of nature. And as 
many other apparently inexplicable phenomena 
occurring at the same time and under the sam 


| circumstances are attributed by the operators to 


spiritual agencies, but prove to be the result of 
exceedingly material forces, it is illogical to as- 
sume that the rest can not have a similar expla- 
nation. Many, fortunately, require none. The 
poetry of the departed Shakespeare and the wis- 


|dom of the translated Bacon or Franklin are 


plainly due to lunar influences not in heaven, but 


| upon earth. Consolation administered by spry 





table legs, and assurances of immortality proceed- 
ing from tambourines, happily do not ery for ex- 
planation. They explain themselves. Signor Blitz 
could give such spirits odds and win the game. 
One of the recent avatars was that of a woman 
who, being tied fast, was in some manner waited 
upon by mysterious agencies, which did what no 
living person could do who could not use arms, 
hands, feet, or body. As usual, the things were 
done behind a screen. The “spirits” are not con- 
tent with their own invisibility. The laws of the 
spiritual world, it seems, require that the medium 


turn of every body to his ordinary occupation, | through whom they manifest themselves should 
It will be a spectacle more inspiring than that of | be invisible also. If a guitar is played, it must 
Japanese ware at the Centennial Exhibition—a | be in a box or a cabinet, or in the dark, or be- 


result worth a hundred years of experiment. 





Mapame Rotanp did not love liberty less be- 
cause of the crimes which she deplored as com- 
mitted in its name, and doubtless the stanch be- 
lievers in “ spiritualism” do not relax their faith 
because of the exposure of dishonesty upon the 
part of some who pretend to be faithful. It has, 
indeed, always been unfortunate for those who 
sincerely. hold that the familiar phenomena of 
“table-tipping” and “rapping” and mysterious 
sounds and sights are manifestations of the agen- 
cy of the departed spirits of men and women 
that the beginning of the new dispensation was 


hind a screen. Why the spirits of heavenly light 
fear the light of earth, or the Spirits of just men 
made perfect are unwilling to confront the gaze 
of very unjust and imperfect men, doth not ap- 
pear. The medium can only assure us that it is 
part of the mystery. Doubtless there are many 


| honest people who went to the exhibitions of the 
| medium, paying money at the door, and who came 
|away firmly convinced that they had witnessed 


supernatural phenomena. For how could a wom- 
an with her hands tied behind her back thrum a 
guitar, put a pail upon her head, drive a nail into 


, | a board, blow a flageolet, or tie a knot in a band 


around her neck ? 
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These were precisely the questions which Mr. | appropriate to the Fourth of July of this year of 
W. Irving Bishop undertook to answer. That) grace, “Think what we were, and see what we 
euch things could be done by spirits he did not | are!” They have a good deal of comfort in con- 
amgpose to question. He would only show that | templating some things that n¢ 
itt: could be done by men and women also. If | resolute optimist can help seeing ; 
ho could do this, the “supernatural” element | gests that notwithstanding he has not yet lost all 
‘ iid vanish, and the “medium” would be com- | faith, and believes that some may yet be saved, 

led to prove that they were not done by her | they reply, with the good old Calvinist lady, that 

iever self behind the screen. If, again, she could | they hope for better things. The past to which 
prove this, she must be considered an exposed | we are so ruefully referred was not altogether 
rt jug,” and “spiritualism’’ would have severe- | a millennial time. It is wise to remember that, 

y suffered, as when poor Katie King yielded to | and to insist upon testing the golden age, not, 
the pitiless confession of Mrs. Somebody in Phila- | indeed, to excuse ourselves, but to save ourselves 
delphia. Mr. Irving Bishop did what he prom-| from the direful conclusion that we are all de 
ised. In company with a committee of well-| teriorating and fast sinking hopelessly into the 
known citizens of New York of high character, | “mud oceans.” 
he appeared upon the platform at Chickering} The Easy Chair lately encountered a knight of 
Hall. He was placed in a chair, and his hands | the most woful visage, who announced that Amer- 
were tied closely to a ring in a post behind him, | ica was a dead failure, that it had demonstrated 
and his neck was tied to another, as if he were | the futility of popular government, and that the 
about to undergo the punishment of the garrote. | best thing that could happen to us would be to 
His feet were also tied together by a rope, the | organize a sound monarchy. The Easy Chair 
end of which was held by a spectator. A. tam-| inquired what model could be recommended— 
pourine was then laid upon his lap, with several | whether we should take, of existing monarchies, 
bells, and, like the “‘ medium,” he was then hidden | England, Spain, Russia, Italy, Germany, or Aus- 
by a curtain drawn before him. Instantly the | tria as our example, and whether, upon the whole, 
tambourine resounded, the bells rang, and both | it were more desirable to be a subject of either 
tambourine and bells came flying over the cur- | of those crowns or a citizen of the United States, 
tain, which was at once withdrawn, and Mr. Bishop errors excepted. The woful knight declared that 
was found closely tied. It was obviously myste- | there were very many things that could be wisely 
rious, and probably the work of spirits. Perhaps | borrowed from England, for instance. ‘“ There is 
Plato and Galileo were thus illustrating the im- | nothing truer,” replied the Easy Chair ; “ but could , 
mortality of the soul. the mother country wisely learn nothing from her 

A board with a nail and hammer was placed | child?” Then the woful knight, in the language 
by his side, the curtain was drawn, and instantly | of the prize ring, came up smiling, for he instant- 
hammering was heard. The curtain was pulled | ly said, “ Look at the leading public men in En- 
back ; Mr. Bishop was tied close, and the spirits | gland a hundred years ago and at the leaders 
had hammered the nail fast into the board. A now. Then look at the American leaders in pub- 
pail was placed upon his lap, the curtain drawn | lic life a hundred years ago and at those of to- 
to supply the proper spiritual conditions, and the day. Which country shows the higher type? 
next moment he was seen with the pail, like a | which shows progress or decline? Or, again,” 
night-cap, upon his head. A doll was cut from said the woful knight, pressing home, “ consider 
paper, a guitar was played, water was drunk from | the tone of public life and men then and now, 
1 tumbler on his knee, while his feet were held | and say honestly is it now higher or lower than 
fast and his neck tied close to a ring behind him. | then ?” 

All was done behind a screen, and if it was not Under certain circumstances the Easy Chair 
spirits, what was it? It is the question which | has always found great comfort in the remark of 
very honest and intelligent and scientific men | a venerable preacher, who, having stated his prop- 
have asked. No man bound in this manner could | osition and the objections to it, gravely concluded, 
possibly do these things. But they are done. | “ And thus, brethren, we see that there is a great 
No human collusion is possible. What does | deal to be said upon both sides.” It is true that 
them? “My hands,” answered Mr. Bishop. And} some of the greatest men in our history, some of 
forthwith, bound as he was, and in full view of | the noble men of all history, were leaders in 
the audience, he repeated what he had done be-| American affairs a century ago. There was one 
hind the curtain, and showed that it was due to | man whose name is as illustrious as that of any 
suppleness, agility, great quickness, and self-pos-| man at any time in any country. There were 
session, Alas for Plato and Galileo! Supernat-| others around him only less than he. At the ead 
uralism ? Spiritual agencies? Does the courte- | of the Revolution, Jay, Adams, Franklin, and Lau- 
ous reader recall the concluding words of Dr.| rens were sent to negotiate the treaty with En- 
Brownson’s Chdtles Elwood, “ And Elizabeth—| gland. There were no purer patriots, no better 
will you tell us nothing of her? Pardon me: I} men. But the Continental Congress instructed 
have planted wild flowers upon her grave and} them to do nothing but by the advice of the 
watered them with my tears.” French minister, the Count de Vergennes. We 

ea are apt to think of the people of the country dur- 

Ovr friends the pessimists are turning the Cen-| ing the Revolution as ready to sacrifice every 
tennial season to good account, and it is pleasant | thing for the great cause of independence, and 
to think that their labors will not be unfruitful. | devoted with affection and enthusiasm to Wash 
Their philosophy is not unlike Carlyle’s, the se-| ington. Yet the Conway cabal to supersede him 
cret whisper of whose protest and satire seems|in the midst of the war had the. sympathy of 
always to be, “ Think what we might be, and see | “Old Put” and of Samuel Adams, while the little 
what we are!’ Just now, however, the pessimist | army was most scantily and grudgingly sup- 
philosophers are more inclined to say, as more| ported. When the hour for disbanding ap- 
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were unable to get their pay, and 


officers seriously thought of retain- 
ing the soldiers under arms until their just dues 
were paid. Even Washington said that a large 
par of the officers, who had served’ so well and 
sacrificed every thing for the country, had noth- | 
ing better than a jail to expect if they were dis- | 
cl ed without payment of their accounts. In 
fact, the soldiers of the Revolution went to their | 
homes with no other pay than their pockets full | 
of rags called money, but so utterly worthiess 


that they became the synonym of worthlessness. 
“Not worth a Continental,” as Mr. Morris says in 
his Life of Alexander Hamilton, meant inconceiv- | 
ably valueless. If the popular gratitude and en- 
thusiasm for the soldiers who have saved the life 
or liberties of the country be a measure of the | 
sincerity of patriotism, the close of ‘the century 
does not compare unfavorably with the beginning. | 

If it must be conceded to the woful knight | 
that the number of truly great and able men in | 
public life was proportionately larger then than | 
now, it may also be said that, like the Elizabethan | 
literary era in England, the Revolutionary epoch | 
in America was exceptional in its men. But the 
days of.Jefferson’s and Adams’s contest, the days 
of Aaron Burr and the Jacobin clubs, with the 
earlier dismal decade after the war, when the 
country had neither union, nor efficient govern- 
ment, nor foreign respect, nor domestic, confi- 
dence—when the general tone of public morality 
was painfully low, and the very foundations of 
political society seemed to be crumbling—the sit- 
uation, indeed, described with vivid power by Ham- 
ilton in the fifteenth number of the Federalist— 
were days to which even now we can recur with- 
out longing or bitter regret. Party spirit runs | 
high among us, but with all our ardor and un- | 
sparing invective, we do not surpass the vitupera- 
tion and unfairness and slander of the earlier 
epoch. The time in which a man lives seems to 
him the worst time. But his father looks placid- 
ly upon the trials of the son, and remembers that 
his own were quite as severe. The war that we 
have seen has left us some figures quite as im- 
posing and revered as those of the Revolution. 
And if we justly deplore many of the conse- 
quences that have naturally followed the war, 
not less did Hamilton say at the close of the Rev- 
olution, in the paper to which the Easy Chair has 
alluded, “ We may, indeed, with propriety be said | 
to have reached almost the last stage of national | 
humiliation.” 


yu 





| 








That our fathers were in the mud | 
is, indeed, no reason that we should be satisfied 
to be in the mire. But it is a reason for believ- 
ing that we have not invented uncleanness. 

The woful knight must scan the history of a | 
hundred years; he must consider the situation | 
from 1780 to 1790; the enormous development | 
that followed, with its congenital and fatal vice ; | 
the consequent war, its character, its extent, and | 
its result; he must see the tranquil dispersion | 
of the armies; the reunion in Congress without 
the shadow of a scaffold falling upon it; the 
demoralization that inevitably follows war; the 
financial expansion and reaction, official mis- 
conduct, and with them all, good and bad, the 
quick perception of the evils and the swift uni- 
versal popular demand and resolution that they 
shall be remedied, and that not so much the act- 
ual as the ideal tone and methods of an earlier 
day shall be restored; and the pessimist knight 

















his fellow-citizen who insists upon not despairiz " 
and who is proud with generous and hopefy 
pride that he is an American, has good reaso 
for the faith that is in him. . 


of the woful countenance will hardly d 


Wuart was known a generation ago as tran. 
scendentalism was not only a philosophy, but 
life. To the world at large its most tangi)), 
phenomenon was Brook Farm, but its real power 
is the influence which, through those who we, 


| moulded by it, it has exerted upon Ameri 


thought-and society. Mr. Frothingham has writ 
ten a delightful history of the transcendent 

epoch in its various aspects, which must bh: 

a permanent authority for a just estimate of on 
element in the development of our national cha) 


| acter. A comprehensive and scholarly sketch of 


the rise and progress of the transcendental phi 
losophy, which treats a subject remote from g 
eral sympathy with a certain charm which is fre 
from superficiality, is followed by descriptions of 
the kind of work done by the leaders of the 
“newness,” and of the characteristics of the lead 
ers themselves. The germ was the study of the 
German philosophy of Kant and his followers, 
interpreted in England by Coleridge, and culti- 
vated by a circle of Boston scholars. Perhaps 
the local and social spring of the movement may 
be found in the assemblies for intellectual inter. 
course at the famous Dr. Channing’s. Hibs sensi. 
tive spiritual nature, his tranquil and refined man- 
ner, and his slight person were a kind of avatar 
of the new impulse. Those who recall him speak 
of him with an affectionate reverence and tender. 
ness which are full of suggestion of the peculiar 
quality of his character. His personal influence 
as an orator was masterful but gentle. It was 
the fullness of Matthew Arnold’s sweetness and 
light. He went to lecture in Philadelphia. The 
hall was very full, and the great crowd listened 
intently. He spoke wholly without loudness, o 
declamation, or passion, and with entire simplici- 
ty. Presently he said, quietly, that he was fa- 
tigued, and would rest for a moment. He seated 
himself, while the audience remained perfectly 
still, and after pausing for some minutes he arose 
and resumed the even thread of his discourse. 
Dr. Channing had already a great literary rep- 
utation, and the young scholars and seekers nat- 
urally sought him. But he was an invalid, and 


never an aggressive reformer, as some of his dis- 


ciples became. As the questions of the time be- 
came more positive and the feeling of the schol- 
arly circle gradually demanded some form of 
experimental action, the place of meeting was 
gradually changed to the house of Mr. George 
Ripley, then a settled clergyman in Boston, and 
his real prominence in the transcendental move- 
ment is for the first time prop@rly stated by Mr. 
Frothingham. Since those days Mr. Ripley has 
become widely known as the chief of literary 
critics in the daily press, where his humane and 
comprehensive spirit, his ample and well-ordered 
scholarship, his shrewd perception and love of 
justice, have endeared him to writers and readers 
as both the truest and kindest of critics. His 
service in this way to American literature has 
been great and constant, and it-is one of the 
debts that the country owes to the transcendental 
movement. In the earlier day of which the Easy 
Chair is speaking, Mr. Ripley was one of the few 
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with German theology and philosophy, and his | 
yibe - ~ 


word ha 
yesion Which was not surpassed, 
ih that the project of Brook Farm took 
and under his auspices that that Arcadian 
experiment was finally begun. 

The name of Brook Farm has a very vague 
‘enificance to those to whom it means any thing 


library 


shape, 


tevé 

r inion that its story will never be adequately, 
oven if formally, told. This is not surprising, for 
those of its leaders who are still living are no 
longer young, and the subject is not one that 
would readily take literary form. The most com- 
plete attempt to depict that Arcadia, but by im- 
tion and suggestion rather than by detailed 
description, was made in a series of papers pub- 
lishe lin early numbers of the Old and New mag- 
Mr. Hawthorne’s references to it in his 
Books rather dissipate any dreamy character 
it may have acquired, and he always spoke 
f it in the tone of his notes. He expressly de- 
clared, also, that the Blithedale Romance was not 
to be taken as a picture of Brook Farm and the 
But that romance was the real im- 
pression which he brought away—the impression 
of the imagination. 
ten but for Brook Farm, and it is the chief purely 


zine. 


life there. 


r + 
rit 


pirit of that time. Mr. Emerson’s essays were 
among the moving and inspiring forces, as they 
are the noble and permanent record, of the tran- 
scendental spirit. 

The Easy Chair describes Brook Farm as an 
Arcadia, for such in effect was the intention, and 
such is the retrospect to those who recall the 
hope from which it sprang. Hawthorne’s humor 
was always touched by the contrast between his 
expectation and his experience there. “I went 
for poetry, and I found muck,” he used to say, 
with a smile; “I went to drive the horses of the 
sun, and I sat in the manure milking a kicking 
cow.” And the curious visitors who came to see 
poetry in practice, quoting George Herbert, a fa- 
yorite poet of the transcendentalists, 

“Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 

Makes that and the action fine,” 


saw with dismay hard work on every side, plain 
houses and simple fare, and a routine with little 
esthetic aspect. Individual whims in dress and 
conduct, however, were exceptional in the golden 
age or early days at Brook Farm, and those are 


It was in his | 


id therefore a weight in the general dis- | 


| 


merican scholars who were thoroughly familiar | hope as old as humanity, and as generous Axe 


No common mind would have cherished s 
purpose, no mean nature have attempted to n 

the dream real. The practical effort failed in 
immediate object, but, in the high purposes i 
confirmed and strengthened, it had remote and 


| happy effects which are much more than per- 


r,and Mr. Frothingham seems to be of | 
| . ” 
| scendentalists 


there except as a visitor. 


It could not have been writ- | 


wholly in error who suppose it to have been a} 


grotesque colony of idealogues. It was originally 
a company of highly educated and refined persons, 
who felt that the immense disparity of condition 
and opportunity in the world was a practical in- 
justice full of peril for society, and that the vital 
and fundamental principle of Christianity was 


sonal. 

It is an error, which Mr. Frothingham corrects 
to suppose that many of the more famous “ tran 
were of the Brook Farm com- 
Mr. Emerson, for instance, was never 
Margaret Fuller was 
often a visitor, and passed many days together as 
a guest, but she was never, except in sympathy, 
one of the Brook Farmers. Theodore Parker 
was a neighbor, and had friendly relations with 


’ 


pany. 


| many of the fraternity, but he seldom came to 
| the farm. 


h 


Meanwhile the enterprise was con- 
sidered an unspeakable folly, or worse, by the 
conservative circle of Boston. 
a very large part of the “1 of society in 
every way were Unitarians, Unitarian conserva- 
tism was most peremptory and austere. The 
entire circle of which Mr. Ticknor—whose lately 
published life and letters is a delightful book, of 
which the Easy Chair has before spoken—was 
the centre or representative, the world of Everett 


In Boston, where 
} 


eadel 


}and Prescott and their friends, regarded tran- 
reative product and account in literature of the | 


scendentalism and Brook Farm, its fruit, with 
good-humored wonder as with Prescott, or with 
severe reprobation as with Mr. Ticknor. The 
general feeling in regard to Mr. Emerson, who 
was accounted the head of the school, is well ex- 
pressed by John Quincy Adams in 1840. The 
old gentleman, whose glory is that he was a moral 
and political gladiator and controversialist, de- 
plores the doom of the Christian Church to be 
always racked with differences and debates, and 
after speaking of “other wanderings of mind” 
that “let the wolf into the fold,” proceeds to 
say: “A young man named Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, a son of my once-loved friend William Em- 
erson, and a classmate of my lamented son George, 
after failing in the every-day avocations of a 


| Unitarian preacher and school-master, starts a 

new doctrine of ‘ transcendentalism,’ declares all 
| the old revelations superannuated and worn out, 
| and announces the approach of new revelations.” 


Mr. Adams was just on the eve of his antislavery 
career, but he continues: “ Garrison and the non- 
resistant Abolitionists, Brownson and the Marat 
democrats, phrenology and animal magnetism, all 
come in, furnishing each some plausible rascality 
as an ingredient for the bubbling caldron of re- 
ligion and politics.” C. P. Cranch, the poet and 


painter, was a relative of Mr. Adams, and then a 


universally rejected by Christendom as imprac- | 


ticable. Every person, they held, is entitled to 
mental and moral culture, but it is impossible 


clergyman ; and the astounded ex-President says : 
“Pearse Cranch, ex ephebis, preached here last 
week, and gave out quite a stream of transcend- 
entalism most unexpectedly.” 

This was the general view of transcendental- 


| ism and its teachers and disciples held by the 


that he should enjoy his rights as long as all the | 


hard physical work of the world is done by a part 
only of its inhabitants. Were that work limited 
to what is absolutely necessary, and shared by 


social, political, and religious establishment. The 
separation and specialty of the “movement” soon 
passed. The leaders and followers were absorb- 


| ed in the great world of America; but that world 


all, all would find an equal opportunity for high- | 


er cultivation and development, and the evil of 

an unnatural and cruelly artificial system of so- 

ciety would disappear. It was a thought and a 
Vor. LIII.—No. 815.—30 


views and methods is due ts it? 


has been deeply affected and moulded by this 
seemingly slight and transitory impulse. How 
much of the wise and universal liberaliziiy of all 
How much of 


the moral trainisg that revealed itself in the war 
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was part of its influence? The transcendental 
or spiritual philosophy has been strenuously ques- 
tioned and assailed. But the life and character 
it fostered are its sufficient vindication. Noth- 
ing, indeed, should teach the most positive dog- 
matist the value and the virtue of charity more 
than such a passage as that just quoted from Mr. 
Adams’s diary. If any man in the world thought 
that he “knew what he was talking about,” it 
was John Quincy Adams, and in certain direc- 
























thinking so. But this allusion to Mr. Emerson, 
5 and the absolute incapacity of Mr. Adams to un- 
derstand the transcendental impulse or to sym- 
































pathize with it while he wrote so surely, are both 
amusing and pathetic. It is like stout old Ad- 
j miral Montague, loyal to King George and the in- 





tions and upon certain themes he was justified in | 


tegrity of the British Empire, shaking his fst u 
rage at Sam Adams’s rebel friends as they re. 
turned from the tea ships, and shouting to inn 
that they would soon and righteously come to the 
gallows. How surprised would Mr. Adams lave 
been could some good genius have whispered 

him, as he denounced one of the regenerating jy 
pulses of his time, that he was doing what one o 
the men whom he would least like to resem}, 
did at the beginning of the Revolution—the ano 
ymous Boston Tory who wrote, in 1774, “Th, 
mighty wise patriot, Mr. John Hancock, from the 
Old South Meeting-house, has lately repeated 


: d a 
hash of abusive treasonable stuff composed { 
him by the joint efforts of the Rev. Divine § 


uel Cooper, that rose of Sharon, and the very hop. 








| est Samuel Adams, clerk.” 








ih PXHE life story of a great and good man is al- 

ways an inspiration. This is emphatically 
pi; true of Zhe Life and Letters of Rev. Dr. M‘Clin- 
ie tock, by his co-laborer and friend, Dr. G. R. Crooks 










a (Nelson and Phillips). For Dr. M‘Clintock’s great- 
th ness was of a kind that encourages imitation and 
y? quickens aspiration—the greatness of singleness 
ey of purpose, assiduity of industry, unselfishness of 





spirit, and unflinching courage. He was neither 

born great, nor had greatness thrust upon him ; 

he achieved it; and this he did by consecrating 

himself once for all to the service of God and his 

fellow-men, and then by doing with his might 

: whatever his hand found to do. He threw him- 
self with equal ardor into every pursuit, and ac- 

complished success in positions so different, that 

it would be difficult, if not impossible, to say to 

which form of work he was best adapted. As 

professor, first of mathematics and afterward of 

the classics, in Dickinson College, he was a de- 

served favorite with his pupils. As a defender 

of fugitive slaves, he proved himself no mean 

proficient in the law, though never trained for 

the bar. As editor of the Methodist Quarterly 

Review, he not only gave to it the character which 

it has ever since maintained, but put forth a po- 

tent and palpable influence in elevating the schol- 

arship of the Church, and in directing the thoughts 

of its ministry to the problems of modern life. 

As a preacher and pastor, he built up St. Paul’s, 

in this city, from its foundations, and held to- 

gether the American chapel in Paris, at a time 

when our civil war threatened to destroy and 

disintegrate its congregation. As a statesman, 

he contributed to the rectification of public opin- 

ion in Great Britain by his appeals from the 

officials and the aristocratic few whom they rep- 

resented, to the consciences and the sympathies 

of the plebeian many whose opinions they dared 

not disregard. As an administrator, he built up 
' Drew Seminary on so firm a foundation that the 
partial failure of its endowment has not serious- 
ly impaired its present usefulness or its future 
prospects. As a scholar and thinker, he laid the 
foundations for a great religious cyclopedia, his 
best, as it will be his most enduring, monument, 
‘ch in the breadth of its view, the catholicity 
of its spirit, and the thoroughness of its literary 
workmanship is a worthy cmbodiment of the 
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Chitar’s Literary Recork: 
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architect who designed and in no small measure 
built it. Dr. Crooks has done his work well, Te 
tells the story briefly in his own language, anj 
appends to each chapter the letters which are 
pertinent thereto, thus adding the autobiograph- 
ical element without perplexing the reader 
the constant interjection of letters to break t 
continuity of the narrative. 

Though the fame of William Godwin did not 


| outlive him, there are many respects in which 
| William Godwin, his Friends and Contemporaries 


| 


| 


} 








(Roberts Brothers), by C. KeGan Pavt, is a val- 
uable addition to history. Mr. Godwin was a 
once-famous, and in certain respects deservedly 
famous, exponent of the extreme school of liberal- 
ism in theology, sociology, and politics. He was 
born in an age—the latter half of the eighteenth 
century—when the mind was just coming into its 
long-delayed inheritance of freedom. He was 
one of the soldiers in that army which fought in 
England the battle for liberty of speech, whose 
victory in the State Trials gave not only to 
Mr. Erskine, its advocate, his chief right to a 
permanent place in the world’s memory, but also 
to the English-speaking world its acknowledged 
right to perfect freedom of speech and of the 
press. But he belonged also to a class of think- 
ers who, just coming into liberty, knew not how 
to use it. The unfledged birds tried to soar, and 
only fluttered and fell to the earth. In their pro- 
test against superstition, they cast discredit on 
all religion ; in their revolt against social despot- 
ism, they recognized neither the dangers of social 
anarchy nor the need of social law. Assuming in 
mankind a virtue which as yet the race does not 
possess, they would have left every man to be 
both a law and a light to himself, and would with 
one breath have extinguished the light of revela- 
tion, and with one blow broken all shackles of 
law. Of this school Mr. Godwin was an intel- 
lectual leader, perhaps the least practical and the 
most thoroughly a metaphysician of them all. 
Without passion, he expected all men to be guided 
by reason. Of overweening self-conceit, he could 
conceive no reason but pride, prejudice, or self- 
interest that should keep any one from accepting 
his opinions. Trained for the Calvinistic minis- 
try, he became a professed atheist; trained in a 
circle where the family was accounted God’s first 




















’ ost sacred institution, he called for the ab- 
ee ation of all marriage laws, albeit yielding to 
-hom and marrying once, and seeking, after two 
¢a‘lures, successfully, a second wife. His once 
a 1s Political Justice is now completely forgot- 
-on though in its day quite as great a sensation 
oa Darwin’s Origin of Species in our own. But, 
ke that book, it was based not on observation, 

t on a priori reasoning, and however fascina- 

+ as a theory, was deservedly forgotten as soon 

~ enerience and the sober second thought of 
1d demonstrated that the theorem wrought 
it in the study could not stand the crucial test 
f life. Mr. Godwin was a thorough doctrinaire 
th in politics and theology. His life is valua- 
e largely as a demonstration of the truth that 
intellectual work is of permanent value which 
3 not employ as its material the facts, and as 

ts cuide the experience, of life. To the historian, 


is eX} 


the philosopher, to the theologian, to the mor- | 


these two volumes are an inside disclosure 
genesis of a school of thought whose in- 
is abated, but not ended, whose theories 
ie various socialistic schemerg in America 
attempted in one form or another to put 
actical execution, and whose fundamental 


fluence 


ite, that there is no need for either light or | 


utside the bosom of the individual man, is 
| consciously or unconsciously accepted as an 
axiom by a few careful and by many crude think- 

s even in our own day. Both the origin of and 
the excuse for this philosophy of virtuous lawless- 

re disclosed in this work, and we greatly mis- 
apprehend the temper of the average American if 
the disclosure attracts him to it. 

By The Ancient Régime (Henry Holt and Co.) 
M. Tarne means the social, political, and moral 
condition of France during the eighteenth century. 
An expression in his preface implies that he pur- 

es to follow this account of causes with a de- 

iption of their effect—in other words, with a 

istorical picture of the Revolution, or period of 


ransition, and the new régime, or present status | 


of France, to which it conducted. If he fulfills 


this implied promise, he will have contributed | 


not a little to the comprehension of what is to 
most American readers an almost insoluble enig- 
ma. This volume is divided into five books. In 
he first he describes the structure of society in 
its three privileged orders—the clergy, the nobles, 
and the king. This is the least interesting and 
perhaps the least valuable portion. 
pression. In the second book he describes the 
habits and characters of French society. He 
takes as the centre, and as the model for every 
social centre, the court at Versailles. In this 
book his pictorial powers have ample opportunity 
—and he does not neglect his opportunity. The 
reader does, indeed, grow weary of the oppressive 
magnificence in description, just as he would with 
the reality ; but even if he does not stop to study 
the details, if he is content to stand, as it were, 
at the door of the palace and look in, he perceives 
enough to enable him to understand measurably 
the enervation and emasculation which this indul- 
gence of prodigality produced on the nation. Ina 
third book the author analyzes the spirit and the 
doctrine of the age, which, following close on the 
heels of such an era, tended to add to the inevi- 
table reaction. He is too anxious to simplify, to 
reduce all social changes to the operation of a 
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It wearies | 
with details, without producing any profound im- | 


| satisfactory love-making till the last 
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few forces, and makes too little of the composite 
character of the elements which produce social 
revolutions. His analysis is helpful, but it is in- 
The fourth book, on the propagation 
of the doctrine, is really a continuation of and 
complement to the preceding one, while it seems 
to us that his description of the people in book 
fifth belongs properly with his second book, sinc¢ 
it describes one of the most potent causes of the 
Revolution. The lesson of French history is ill 
read if the student does not discover that to treat 
men as brutes is inevitably to make them so 
Taken as a whole, M. Taine appears to be op- 
pressed by the very richness of his material, and 
to fail in that skillful disposition of it, in illus- 
tration and exposition of great central truths and 
facts, which is essential to the highest value of 
such a work—a failure the more surprising since 
this power of generalization M. Taine seems to 
possess in a remarkable degree, and by it has 
made his English Literature without a peer in its 
department. Characterized by a much greater 
array of facts and a much more sparing use of 
figures than his previous works, Zhe Ancient Re 
gime may be pronounced the most substantial 
and the least brilliant, the most trustworthy and 
the least fascinating, of any of the author’s pro- 
ductions. The pen-and-ink portraits of the con- 
dition of the various classes, from the peasantry up 


complete. 


to the king, constitute its most valuable feature, 
f 


There is a certain rough vigor in Joaquin Min 
LER’s first novel—First Families of the Sierras 
(Jansen, M‘Clurg, and Co.). In this respect it 
recalls the characteristics of his poetry. Unlike 
some of his poetry, however, it does not obtrude 
vulgarity or slang; it does not misrepresent the 
nature of the wild men of the mountains; it does 
not cast a glamour over vice nor a cloud over re 
ligion. It is, on the contrary, a humanizing book, 
and the “widow,” though not altogether what 
one would wish a heroine to be, is a true heroine 
nevertheless, her life of self-sacrifice a really no- 
ble one, and the story of her life, in a certain 
rude way, elevating. There is some genuine hu- 
mor in the book, and the characters are vigor- 
ously conceived, but, in drawing, are to a true 
artist’s work what a cartoon in charcoal is to a 
finely finished portrait. 

A curious compound is ANrHony Troutope’s last 
novel, Zhe Prime Minister (Harper and Brothers) 

t is emphatically a composite—a society, political, 
comercial, love story. The love is the least sat- 
isfactory of the four strands. There is no real 

chapter, ex- 
cept a little between the duke and his wife, and 
the reader’s soul is harrowed by the ineffable 
meanness of poor Emily’s husband, whose wicked- 
ness is not of a sort to arouse even a good com- 
fortable feeling of indignation. The only com- 
mendable act he ever performs is his suicide, and 
even that is cold-blooded. The society is most of 
it high society, and, like the actual which it por- 
trays, neither very vivacious nor very brilliant, and 
certainly not tender or emotional. The American 
reader will, however, from the commercial and po- 
litical aspects of the novel, get a good picture of 
commercial and political aspects of life in Great 
Britain. He will understand something of the 
secrets of a Parliamentary career, and how both 
M.P.’s and Prime Ministers are made and unmade 
He will get some insight into the character of the 
commercial adventures and adventurers who are 
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the curse of London as well as of New York. 
In short, he will find himself studying not the 
painting of an artist of brilliant and inspiring 
imagination, but the photograph of one whose 
picture is true to life, but whose chosen subject 
is somewhat commonplace and sombre. 

Sights and Insights, by Mrs. Wurrney (J. R. Os- 
good and Co.), is also a composite, one part tray- 
els, one part fiction, one part a mystic theology— 
not that of the theological schools, but that of a 
genuine and spiritual poet. An elderly maiden 
lady of New England goes to Europe, taking with 
her a servant who needs a change of air and a 
rest. She falls in with and makes the acquaint- 
ance of another traveling party, and of their joint 
experiences the story consists. Their life goes on 
as life really docs in such experiences of sight- 
seeing, and the music of love synchronizes with 
that of art and nature in a foreign land. There 
are no thrilling adventures or hair-breadth es- 
capes; the only romance is that of the heart. 
But it is an axiom with Mrs, Whitney that nature 
is a hieroglyph, and her delight is to decipher its 
language. Her fiction and travels afford con- 
stant opportunity for spiritual teaching, in which, 
through her various characters, she undertakes to 
interpret the mystical meanings hidden beneath 
the symbols which make the world a temple and 
nature a book in a truer sense than many imag- 
ine. This feature, more or less characteristic of 
all her writings, is especially so of this novel. 
Her sights are much like those of other writers ; 
her insights are peculiarly her own. 

An Odd Couple, by Mrs. Otrruant (Porter and 
Coates), is constructed on a new and improved 
pattern. It begins with a separation between 
husband and wife. They have two children; the 
husband takes the girl, the wife the boy; each 
falls into unnatural and serious, but happily not 
fatal, blunders in the education. The boy is bare- 
ly kept from flying off on an African expedition ; 
the girl is just saved from a disastrous elope- 

ment. Misfortunes bring the “odd couple” to- 
gether again, and the curtain falls on a peaceful 
and happy tableau. There is no passion, no jeal- 
ousy, no tragedy of any sort; the separation is 
because of uncongeniality in temperament, and 
the lesson taught is, To bear and forbear is the 
law of married life; obedience brings happiness ; 





Priv Gitpert Hamerton’s Sylvan Year (Ros 
| erts Brothers) is in form a fiction; it can heeds 
| be called a novel. A widower and his son gooi. 

relief from their fresh sorrow by burying th, 
| Selves in a retreat in the heart of the forests q; 
Burgundy. The house is an ancient monastic o; 
tablishment, seven miles from the nearest publi 
road. The study of nature is their chief emp\,, 
ment; the companionship of nature is their ¢ 
society ; description of nature is the chief charn 
of the book. Next to Ruskin, there is no write: 
who better teaches the art of observation tha: 
Mr. Hamerton. The Sylvan Year is in this ro. 
spect a book to be studied as well as read. Bounj 
up with itis Zhe Unknown River. The two books 
are congenial companions; but he who has eyo; 
seen the original edition of the latter work wi! 
sadly miss the etchings which were so far essen 
tial to its existence that in this form the life of 
that quaint panorama appears to be gone. 

My Young Alcides (Macmillan and Co.) is jn 
some sense a new departure for Miss Yonar. Th; 
modern Hercules is Harold Alison, an Englis! 
youth; the ffeld of his exploits is Australia: t 
adventures in which he participates are adap 


from the ancient Greek myth. On the whole, it js 
no objection that the author sometimes, as in the 
| experience with the escaped lion, exhibits her h: 

ro’s physical prowess, and sometimes, as in his 
| fight with the “ Dragon’s Head,” his moral cour 
| age. The too-evident endeavor to run this En 
| glish story in the ancient Greek grooves gives it 
| an aspect of artificiality; but Miss Yonge has a 


Ploy 











complished the adaptations so well that, but fo: 
the title of the story, the reader would hardly sus 
pect that she was writing to a model. Religious 
the story is, as all that Miss Yonge writes; but it 
is not ecclesiastical, as much that she has written 
is, the religion being that of individual character 
not that of institutions and observances. 
Benjamin Franklin (Dodd and Mead) concludes 
Mr. Joun 8. C. Assort’s historical series of “ Pio- 
neers and Patriots.”” While there are one or two 
characters which we should not have recommend 
ed for this portrait gallery, notably Captain Kidd, 
and some that we regret to see omitted—Thomas 
Jefferson, for example—the series i8 an admirable 
one, for a double purpose. It will awaken the 
youth’s interest in history. He must be very 





disobedience, misery ; and the endeavor to escape 
the law by separation is a wretched failure. | 

The Hand of Ethelberta (Henry Holt and Co.), | 
Mr. Harpy’s last story, is a very good one for | 
the dog-days. It is what he entitles it, “a com- 
edy in chapters,’ and may be read with no in- 
tellectual effort, and very little emotional excite- 
ment. The heroine, the daughter of a London 
butler, and early left the widow of a young man 
of good family, lives a double life, keeping from 
society the secret of her birth, coquetting with a 
troop of her admirers to secure her position by a 
second marriage as favorable as the first, and yet 
retaining her affection for, and her active interest 
in, her brothers and sisters, despite their humble 
belongings. She is not intfiguing enough to dis- 
gust, nor unselfish enough to attract. Her for- 
tunes rather than herself interest the reader; he 
enjoys the improbable story of her life, and bids 
her good-by, when her aim is accomplished, with- 
out regret, much as, at the close of a brilliant | 
evening, he bids adieu to a vivacious but other- } 
wise indifferent host. | 





dull indeed who does not find these romances 
quite as entertaining as those of fiction. And, 
awakening his interest, it will give him graphic 
pictures of the early life of our country, and some 
knowledge of the men who formed it. This per- 
sonal and particular knowledge should precede, 
and will prepare the way for, a larger and more 
general view of the political and military history 
of the country as a whole. Good biography is al- 
ways a good introduction to history. But why will 
the publishers inflict on American readers such 
illustrations ?—The second volume of the Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay (Harper and Broth 
ers) completes the work, covering the period from 
1838 to 1859. The lesson is that of the biog 
raphies of all truly great men—a tribute to the 
value of conscientious, patient industry. This is 
even more apparent in the second than in the 
first volume.—A second edition, revised and print- 
ed from entirely new plates, of Dr. Drarer’s Jn- 
tellectual Development of Europe (Harper and 
Brothers), presents in a form both more attract- 
ive and more convenient this well-known work. 
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Rased upon a recognition of the principle that 


cociety as well as physical nature is governed by 
ww, it exhibits the application of this principle 
a the development of modern civilization. It is 
nite the best work to afford the reader a clear 
conception of modern history as interpreted by 
. modern scientific school of thought.—The 
cecond volume of the Comte de Paris’s History 
the Civil War in America (J. H. Coates and Co.) 
‘ngs down the history to the Emancipation | 
Proclamation, January 1, 1863. It includes a 
; rapter on the financial measures Inaugurated by 
Secretary Chase, and one on emancipation, and 
the preparatory measures that led to it. The 
author strongly reprobates the removal of Gen- 
eral M‘Clellan, whose previous military course 
ie has not, however, hesitated to criticise. The | 
ise of Porter he attributes to confusion in 
general management of the army, and he | 
treats as unworthy of consideration the charges 
of “incapacity, cowardice, and treason’’ pre- 
ferred against him. The calmness and candor 
of the author are strikingly illustrated in his | 
treatment of these controverted points, which an 
American could hardly write upon without pas- 
sion or prejudice; and his dominant desire to be 
always just is exemplified by a correction in a| 
note respecting Mr. Floyd’s administration of the 
War Department under President Buchanan. The 
second volume only confirms the favorable judg- 
ment expressed by all critics upon the first.—Mr. 








Srrecer sends us four boxes of “ Kindergarten Oc- 
cupations for the Family,” accompanying some 
pamphlet publications on the practical methods 
of employing Froebel’s admirable system. These 
boxes contain materials for stick-laying, drawing, 
perforating, and weaving. We have had occasion 
to witness some practical exhibitions of Froebel’s 
system in primary schools lately, and we have 
made in a small way a trial of one of these boxes 
before a jury of two in our own household, and 
the only criticism we have to suggest is that no 
father can safely open one of these boxes for the 
instruction of his little ones if he is not willing 
to open it again and give them another lesson 
very soon. They are admirable as instruments 
to teach the children both how to observe and 
how to use their hands with care in delicate op- 
erations.—In Words: Their Use and Abuse (8. C. 
Griggs and Co.), Dr. Wittram Marnews makes 
very interesting what to most people is unhap- 
pily a very dry subject. This is due not merely 
to his style, which is vivacious and sprightly, nor 
to his illustrative anecdotes, which are numer- 
ous, well selected, and generally fresh, but prin- 
cipally to a certain moral insight which perceives 
principles in words, and clothes them with a real 
dignity and importance. Less erudite than the 
works of some of his predecessors, it is likely 
to be more useful because more readable. Me- 
chanically, the book is a fine specimen of Ameri- 
can art, 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, 
Astronomy.—Dr. Vogel, of Leipsic, has just | 
published the determination of the places of 140 | 
nebule between +9° 80’ and +15° 10’ of dec. | 
lination—a work undertaken in connection with 
Bruhns’s zone observations of stars in this zone. 
Bruhns also proposes to re-observe the double | 
stars in this zone. Vogel’s work is on the same | 
eneral plan as his previous series (1867), and | 
is probable error of a final nebula position is | 
$0.09" in right ascension, +1.1” in declination. 
Three star clusters have been micrometrically 
measured, The nebula G. C, 2211 is probably | 
variable in brightness. Holden, of Washington, 
publishes in Silliman’s Journal a study of the | 
Omega nebula (G. C. 4403), in which he examines 
the evidences of change in this nebula as derived | 
from the drawings of Trouvelot and himself and 
others since 1833. The conclusion arrived at is 
that the drawings do show strong evidence of a | 
change of interior structure. Attention is called 
to the proper motion of the Trifid nebula (G. C. 
4355), which appears to be marked. 

One of the important events of the month of | 
May is the opening of the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia. A more complete notice of the 
exhibits in astronomy and geodesy will be given 
later. A hurried inspection indicates that they 
are not large. Clark and Sons send no speci- 
mens of their optical work ; a 6-inch equatorial, 
beautifully mounted, on the general plans of 
Cooke, of York, by Fauth and Co., of Washing- 
ton, has, however, a Clark objective. Feil, of 
Paris, and Chance, of Birmingham, send optical 
glass; Voigtlinder, of Vienna, has small tele- 
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scopes and some large photographic objectives ; 
Beck and other English manufacturers and some 
of the Swiss exhibitors send philosophical instru- 
ments; Negus, of New York, and Bond, of Boston, 


| send chronometers to the Naval Observatory ex- 
| hibit; Frodsham, of England, Fasoldt, of Albany, 


and Howard, of Boston, send clocks. The Lake 
Survey sends specimen geodesic and astronomic- 
al instruments, as do Lieutenant Wheeler’s sur- 
veying expedition and the Coast Survey. The 
base apparatus of the Coast Survey is especially 
noteworthy. Trouvelot exhibits many exquisite 
pastel drawings of astronomical subjects in the 
Art Gallery and some with the Naval Observatory. 
From the list of jurors we extract the following 
Instruments of precision, research, ete.—Profess- 
or Joseph Henry, LL.D., Secretary of Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C.; Professor F. A. P. 
Barnard, §.T.D., Columbia College, New York ; 
Professor J. E. Hilgard, Washington, D. C.; Pro- 
fessor J.C. Watson, Ann Arbor, Michigan; H. K. 
Oliver, Salem, Massachusetts; George F. Bristow, 
New York; Sir William Thompson, LL.D., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Great Britain; Jul. Schiedmayer, Germa- 
ny; M. Levasseur, France; P. K. Kupka, Austria. 
The special reports of these gentlemen will be 
looked forward to with great interest. 

In the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society for March there are given three 
drawings of Coggia’s comet of 1874—two drawn 
by Mrs. Newall with the Cooke 25-inch refractor, 
and one by With with silvered glass specula. Mr. 
Ranyard has also notes on its structure, in which 
he expresses his belief that a disruption analogous 
to that observed in Biela’s comet was going on. 
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disks now in ‘the possession of the Paris 0} 
atory, agreeing to finish it in two years and o 


The sec wry part of the Aimee of the Observa- | 
tory of Moscow for 1875 has just been published 
by Bredichin. It contains spectroscopic observa- | half. This offer has been accepted, and 210,009 
tions of the sun and nebule, ete., by the director, | francs are to be paid for the work. 
meridian observations by Gromadski, and photo- The Foucault reflector (thirty-one inches an 
metric and photographic work by Céraski. Daily | ture) of the observatory of Toulouse has be 
photographs of the sun are taken at Moscow. mounted since February, and M. Tisserand 

In the Astronomical Register for May, Mr. Sad- | director, has already commenced a study of 
ler gives a list of the colors of the components | Orion nebula with especial reference to the 
of sixty-three double stars, as resulting from his | able stars, and of the satellites of U; 
own observations and comparisons with the re- | Jupiter. 
sults of other observers. This is a work which Dr. Valentinér, of the observatory of Leyq 
American amateurs might well take up, and which, | has been called to the directorship of the « 
properly conducted, would yield results of inter- | servatory of Mannheim, vice Schoenfeld, who } 
est and value. taken Argelander’s place at Bonn; Krueger. 0 

The observatory of Brussels has since 1857! Helsingfors, has been appointed to Gotha in the 
been engaged on the observations of stars sus-| stead of Hansen. 
pected to have large proper motions. About The regular annual meeting of the Chicago As 
12,000 stars have been observed, 40,000 observa- | tronomical Society was held May 11. It ip ur 
tions in right ascension and 30,000 in declina- | that the observatory is useful in distributing 
tion having been made. The catalogue, which is | to various places in and near Chicago. 
in course of preparation, will give the star places | nately this observatory has no 
for 1870.0. 


ery 


t} 
t 


ranus a 


U ae 
astronomer 
present, and its two fine instruments have con 
The Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edin- | tributed nothing to astronomy during the pas 
burgh for 1874-75 contains several papers by | year—a condition of things which requires 
Sang, the computer of a new logarithmic table of | remedy. 

fifteen places, on the French Table of Prony (Ta- In the Meteorological record we have first to 
bles de Cadastre), with remarks on this by M. | speak of the third annual session of the perm 
Lefort, to whom we owe the best account of | nent committee of the Vienna Meteorological 
Prony’s work extant. Congress. 


Six members were present. It was 
The publication of Burnham’s double-star cata- | reported that almost perfect uniformity had now 
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logue has been commenced, a more detailed ac-| been attained in the publications for internatio: 
al purposes of the limited number of stations al 


count of it will be given subsequently. 

In a note to the editors of the American Jour- | lotted to each country for climatological stati 
nal of Science, Professor T, P. Mendenhall, of Co- | It was resolved that barometric gradients may 
lumbus, Ohio, calls attention to some observa-| be expressed in millimeters per degree (694 stat- 
tions made by him, which show that temperature | ute miles) or tenths of inch per 50 miles. An 
has an important effect on his large spectroscope, | attempt will be made at the next meeting (in 
so that the readings of his micrometer on the | Rome, September, 1877) to bring together from 
same spectral line vary greatly, according as the | all central offices well-compared standard barom 
apparatus is exposed to a temperature of 32° or | eters, and perhaps thermometers, for the purpos 
the ordinary temperature of a room. This he at-! of comparison. 
tributes to a change in the index of refraction of | The establishment of new stations is diligently 
his prisms. The numerical value of the change | prosecuted by the London or British Meteoro 
is closely proportioned to the number of prisms | logical Society, which reports twenty-two new 
employed. These experiments will be continued. | ones during the year ending April 22. 

Mr. Henry C. Lewis, of Germantown, Pennsyl-| An interesting paper, both in a theoretical and 
vania, is engaged in regular observations of the | practical point of view, is that by Dr. Von Lang 
zodiacal light. He has succeeded, after much | of Vienna, on experiments on the friction between 
practice in viewing so faint an object, in tracing | water and air. These experiments were made 
the light quite across the sky, and this on every | by measuring the amount of air drawn along aft- 
clear and dark night, and the limits are regularly | er a falling column of water. The friction of air 
plotted on a star map. A series of such obser- | slipping over the surface of water and causing it 
vations carefully discussed can not fail to be of | to slowly follow is one of the important elements 
high value, and it is to be hoped that they may | in terrestrial physics, and is directly involved in 
be continued. Von Lang’s experiments. 

Moesta, of Santiago, in the Astronomische Nach- The solar radiation has been studied by Violle 
richten, No. 2089, gives a thorough comparison of | who, from observations made on Mont Blane, con- 
his star positions with those of Taylor and John- | cludes the temperature of the solar surface to be 
son. It appears that the positions of southern | about 1500° C. 
stars require careful revision, particularly those} The origin of the slight quantity of ammonia 
in Taylor’s general mo | present in the atmosphere has been further elu- 

Lieutenant Greene, U.S has presented to | cidated by Schloesing, who finds that earth mould 
the Philosophical Society “ ‘Washington an im-| absorbs ammonia instead of exhaling it, as it is 
portant paper on the station errors or abnormal | commonly supposed to do. 
deflections of the plumb-line at the forty-one as-| The presence of some of the common but minor 
tronomical stations on the forty-ninth parallel of | constituents of the atmosphere is ordinarily due 
latitude, the boundary between the United States | to animal and vegetable life, and is the result of 
and the British possessions. processes of diffusion through membranes. The 

M. Eichens, of Paris (the constructor of the | general subject of the laws ‘of diffusion is clearly 
large Paris reflector), has proposed to M. Lever- | set forth in an article by J. C. Maxwell reviewing 
rier to construct the refractor from the rough! an investigation by Wroblewski on the relation 
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between the rate of diffusion and the pressure 
on the two sides of a membrane of caoutchouc 
hich was impervious to air, but not so to car- | 
acid gas or to hydrogen. 
fhe subject of atmospheric ozone is further 
investigated by Marié Davy at Mont Souris. 
In regard to meteorological instruments, the 
month of May has been made notable by rea- 
zon of the opening of the exhibitions at Phila- | 
nhia and at the South Kensington Museum. | 
AIthough in the former collection science forms | 


hict 
whit! 


f 


A 
A 


hut a minor feature, yet the apparatus sent from | 
Gweden and from England is very interesting, | 
while the display of the Weather Bureau of the 
Army Signal-office is exceedingly attractive and 

plete. The greatest interest, however, must 
attach to the unprecedented opportunities now 
temporarily offered in London for the study of 
e present state of exact science and its prog- 
ress during the past two hundred and fifty years. | 
There are placed side by side the barometers of | 
Fahrenheit, Hooke, and Fortin, and the recording 
barometers of the Kew and numberless other pat- | 
terns: the thermometers of Galileo and of Casel- | 
la: the anemometers of Lind, Robinson, Wild; the 
electrometers of Thomson and of Dellmann; the 
polarimeters of Arago, Brewster, and Rubenson, | 


An almost exhaustive array of every | 
 . 


| 


th 


etc., ete. 
conceivable form of rain-gauges and other appa- 
ratus for atmospherical research is there to in- | 
struct the student. The United States has, we | 
regret to say, sent nothing, but it is to be hoped 
that we may in some way derive benefit from | 
this unique collection. In order to improve these | 
opportunities to the uttermost, a most admirable | 
catalogue and hand-book has been published by | 
the Royal Science Commission, with dissertations | 
by eminent specialists: that on meteorology is by | 
R. H. Scott. A series of scientific conferences 
has also been begun: that on meteorology occu- 
ied three days, ending June 2. Commissioners 
rom most of the European states were present, | 


| 
A 


and it seems desirable that American scientists 


should have an opportunity to be present at these 


by means of which Mr. 8. A. King hoped to be able 
to make numerous interesting investigations. 

Janssen has, by means of temporary apparatus 
at Montmartre, been lately taking daily photo 
graphs of the solar disk. He finds that during 
the late cold spell in the first of May the sun had 
no solar spots whatever—an incident quite in ac 
cordance with the most generally accepted view, 
according to which in high latitudes the colder 
seasons occur when few spots prevail on the sun 

Jaron Wrangell has contributed to Wild’s Re 
pertorium a short study into certain phenomena 
of the winds, as exhibited at Novorossisk, on the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, and which are, as he 
shows, identical with the bora of the Adriatic 
Gulf. The description and explanation given by 
Wrangell apply very perfectly to the phenom- 
ena of the northers of our own Western plains. 
These all consist of currents of dry cold air flow 
ing over descending plains and underrunning the 
warm moist air that previously occupied the low- 
lands. The attempt to deduce a formula that 
shall give approximately the numerical value of 
the velocity of the descending wind seems quite 
successful, inasmuch as Wrangell calculates for 
a very fair average case that the velocity must 
be at least seventy feet per second, or forty-eight 
miles per hour, corresponding to a moderate gale 
In conclusion, Wrangell makes a bold and ap- 
parently very plausible proposition to the effect, 
namely, that by cutting into the mountain back 
of Novorossisk the violence of the bora will be 
very materially abated, and that port be made 
far safer than at present for the shipping of the 
Black Sea. 

We regret to learn of the very sudden death, 
on March 29, of Lieutenant J. E. Cornelissen, 
superintendent for sixteen years of the marin 
division of the Royal Meteorological Institute of 
the Netherlands, and whose name we have re 
cently had occasion to mention in connection with 
his charts of winds, currents, and temperature of 
| the Atlantic. 

Chemistry.—During the past month a national 


conferences, as it is understood that the various | chemical society, with the title of the American 
departments of government have, in reply to the | Chemical Society, was organized in New York 
invitation extended to them, felt forced to reply | The objects of this body are the encouragement 
that their whole energies were absorbed by our} and advancement of chemistry in all its branch- 


Centennial, 

A very important addition to the rapidly in- 
creasing literature relating to anemometers has 
just been made by the venerable Dr. Robinson, 
of Armagh, the inventor of the well-known hem- 
ispherical cup anemometer, who has, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, given us 
his latest views on the analytical theory of this 
and similar instruments. 

Duclaux shows that mixtures in definite pro- 
portions of crystallizable salts and water deposit 
their crystals at very definite temperatures, and 
thus become excellent thermometers. 

The application of the balloon to meteorologic- 
al study receives a new impetus in the publication 
of De Fonvielles Aventures Aériennes, wherein 
he has brought hiss wide experience to bear on 
the failures of many who have attempted aero- 
nautics. Much of our knowledge of the temper- 
ature and currents of the upper atmosphere has 
been derived from balloon ascensions, but much 
remains to be done. We note with great regret 
the abandonment of a plan for a fixed balloon in 
connection with the Centennial Exposition, and 


es, in furtherance of which monthly meetings will 
be held in New York, and an annual meeting at 
some selected place. The society starts with a 
membership of 133, under the presidency of Pro 
| fessor J. W. Draper. 

Paper and card-board made from peat were 
} recently presented at a meeting of the Berlin 
| Polytechnic Society, and a factory for its manu- 
| facture is about to be erected in Prussia. The 
paper resembles in quality that made from wood 
| or straw. 
The discoverer of the new element, gallium, 
| has succeeded in obtaining a grain and a half of 
| the metal in the pure state, and has determined 
| that it melts at 85.1° F., so that it liquefies when 
| held in the hand. Its specific gravity is 4.7, water 
being 1. 

A new test paper, prepared by Waller, is made 
by soaking strips of unsized paper in a solution 
| of coralline, and is said to be exceedingly sensi- 
| tive to the presence of alkalies, turning a beauti- 

ful red color, while acids turn it yellow. Waller 
proposes it as an alkaline reagent in place of 
litmus. 
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‘The ammonia-sods process of Solvay has, ac- 
cording to German accounts, been lately so much | 
improved as to threaten the abandonment of the 
standard method in Germany. 

Microscopy.—Mr. W. H. Walmsley, of Philadel- 
phia, writes to Science Gossip recommending glyc- 
erine in mounting vegetable and insect prepara 
tions. He considers the white zinc cement, when 
properly prepared, as the most satisfactory. The 
cells are made with this cement by means of the 
turn-table, and kept ready for use, only applying 
a thin coating of the zine when needed for mount- 
ing. The value of glycerine, and also chloride of | 
calcium, as a mounting fluid, arises from the fact 
that the preparation is not lost, even by consider- | 
able leakage, but will remain sufficiently moist to 
be recovered. We have seen anatomical injec- 
tions, mounted now over thirty years, in glycerine 
and water, and which have only had in all this | 
time two or three fresh applications of the cement 
—in this case, asphalt varnish. 

In the April number of the Monthly Microscop- | 
jeal Journal Professor Rupert Jones makes some 
corrections of his paper “On the Variability of | 
Foraminifera,” as printed in the February number | 
of the same journal, and he remarks that varie- | 
ties among foraminifera are of equal value to 
species, and even genera, as with higher animals, | 
so far as concerns bathymetrical and geographical | 
distribution. 

The microscopical study of rocks, which has 
but recently received much attention, is proving | 
of interest and value, especially as suggesting cau- 
tion upon coming to conclusions upon mere re- 
semblances. Many things at first sight supposed 
to be organic, or of ordinary crystalline structure, 
upon more careful study are found to be more 
than doubtfully so. Two excellent and well-illus- 
trated papers appear in the April and May num- 
bers of the Monthly Microscopical Journal, the 
former by A. Rénard, “ A Study of the Belgian 
Plutonic Rocks ;” the latter by Frank Rutley, 
F.G.S., “On some Structures in Obsidian, Perlite, 
and Leucite.” 

An elaborate article, and excellent and ex- 
haustive in its way, “On Measurements of M6l- 
ler’s Diatomacean Probe-plate,” by Professor Ed- 
ward W. Morley, of Hudson, Ohio, is printed in the 
Monthly Microscopical Journal for May. Among 
the causes affecting the resolvability of a given 
diatom the author omits one that, even in tol- 

erably experienced hands, is of no little moment— 
the difficulty in securing precisely the same per- 
fect illumination upon different occasions: a dif- 
ficulty so great that Messrs. Dallinger and Drys- 
dale have contrived a special apparatus for this 
purpose, and the very best attainable results, as 
they show, depend upon such delicate manipula- 
tions of the source of illumination, as well as its 
character, that it is only in the ordinary way ac- 
complished, as one might say, by accident. Ev- 
ery microscopist who has endeavored to show 
what he himself, at some fortunate sitting, has 
seen of a given object, with a given objective, 
knows how often this has resulted in a failure. 
The author makes the common mistake of sup- 
posing that diatoms grow, increase in size by 
age. It is time this idea was dropped. The 
younger frustules—those immediately from the 
sporangium—are, if there is any difference in | i 
size at all, nearly twice the size of the parent | 
frustules, and the oldest frustules are the small- 


| 





| measurements of Professor Morley are, no doy bt 


| est—a necessary result from self-division, The 
very accurately made, and will be high] ly accer 
ble to those using the diatomacez as tests We 
may remark here that the two forms figure 
among the spicules of = sponges in the Mav 
number of this journal, and alluded to as prob. 
ably foraminiferal, are diatoms, Campyl odiscy 
Foraminifera would scarcely have stood the tre 
ment with acids. 

In the American Naturalist for May is a list of 
American microscopical societies, some twenty. 
seven in number, and we find also in it the fol 
lowing hints from Mr. C. Merriman, of Rochester 
on “ Polarizing Crystallizations.” AlJl solutions 
must be in distilled water, and carefully filtered 
Solution of gum-arabic must be added to hp 
crystalline solution until the drops will dry o; 


ita. 





the slide without crystallizing. Then the drop 


| the slide is to be held over steam until om 
more points of crystallization appear, ra mn at 
once dried over an alcohol lamp; then held oye; 
the steam again until the crystals have grown q 
| trifle larger, and so on until the specimen is Batis. 
| factory, The specimens are to be first varnished 
over with a film of collodion, and then mounted 
in old Canada balsam. 

That flies have teeth seems now decided— 
least what serve for teeth. Quite a discussion of 
this subject may be found in the Notes and 
Queries in Science Gossip for April. 

Anthropology.—Major J. W. Powell has just 
sent to the National Museum a collection of ethno. 
logical specimens from the Pueble Indians, They 
represent every class of objects in a museum of 
culture. Some of the forms are quite new, an 
bridge over the chasm between the northern an 
southern part of our country. Among these may 
be mentioned double and triple vases in pottery, 
images of the mother-goddess, and implements 
very similar to mound-builders’ materials. 

Dr. Edward Palmer sends to the American 
Naturalist a description of a large mound neat 
St. George, South Utah, which he has evidence 
to believe was built up by the successive burning 
of the lodge inclosing the corpse, and the addi- 
tion of new earth to form the foundation for the 
hut of some survivor. The succeeding layers of 
ashes and clay give great plausibility to Dr. Palm. 
er’s opinion. 

In Ausland for April 24 commences a series of 
articles entitled “Zur Geschichte des alten Pe- 
rus.” From the spirit of the opening paper we 
infer that the author will treat his subject in a 
very thorough manner. 

Sir William R. Wilde, M.D., died April 19, at 
Dublin, aged sixty-two. He was a devoted stu- 
dent of the antiquities and early history of his 
country. His most important work was the se- 
ries of the catalogues of the Royal Irish Museum 
which bear his name. 

The Rev. W. C. Lukis has prepared a “ Guide 
to the Chambered Barrows of Brittany.” The ob- 
ject of the manual is to enable tourists to make 
good use of their time in visiting the dolmens of 
this interesting district. 

The April number of Matériaux contains arti- 
cles by Pigorini, De Caix de Saint-Aymour, Mor- 
tillet, Goss, and Lewis. The paper of the latter 
is an interesting description of the erection of 
megalithic monuments in the mountain districts 
of India, The long slabs split from the cliff with 
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wedges are laid on a frame of logs and bamboo | 


poles so constructed that a hundred men can lift. 
‘After being carried to the place of its erection, 
she frame is tilted up like a ladder, and the stone 
lid into the hole previously prepared. 

~ Mr. Brabrook in April read a paper before the 
Anthropological Institute, written by Mr. B. Walk- 
or, entitled “ Religion, Politics, and Commerce of 
(ld Calabar,” which contained an account of the 
singular institution of Egbo, the principal object 
of which is to secure mutual protection among 
thefreemen. Admission into the various grades, 
nine in number, is by purchase. As regards re- 


Dr. Kidder. A few insects and spiders were col- 
lected, while the crustacea have been worked up 
by Professor 8. J. Smith, and the annelid worms 
and echinoderms by Professor A. E. Verrill. 
The report concluded with “ A Study of Chionis 


| minor, with Reference to its Structure and Sys- 


jigion, each district has a separate but subordi- | 


pate divinity. 

Sampson Low and Co., of London, have just 
published a translation of Colonel N. Prejeval- 
sky's Mongolia, the Tangut Country, and the Soli- 
tudes of Northern Thibet, by E. Delmar Morgan, 
with an introduction by Colonel Yule. The same 
intrepid traveler has organized a new company to 
spend three years in the same field. The ethnol- 
ogy of the district will receive a large share of 
their attention. 

Professor Flower, in closing the Hunterian Lect- 
ures on the Relation of Extinct to Existing Mam- 
wnalia, delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons 
recently, Says : 
been met with which can be said with certainty 
to be older than the pleistocene period, though it 
is asserted that his existence upon the earth in 
the pliocene and even miocene epoch is proved 
by works of art found in deposits of those ages. 
The oldest known remains of man from European 


caves (with perhaps the exception of the celebra- | 


ted Neanderthal, the age of which is doubtful) do 
not differ more from Europeans than do several 
of the lowest modern races. In other words, no 
proof of the existence in former times of a race 
of men inferior in general organization to the 
Australian, and forming any nearer approach to 
the lower animals, has yet been discovered.” 
Zoology.—The zoology of Kerguelen Island has 


second series of memoirs by himself with the aid 
of various authors. The eggs found upon the 
island are described by Drs. Kidder and Coues. 


tematic Position,” by Drs. Kidder and Coues. 
They conclude that this bird is a connecting link, 
closing the narrow gap between the plovers and 
gulls of the present day. “In our opinion this 
group represents the survivors of an ancestral 
type, from which both gulls and plovers have 
descended.” 

An interesting article on the habits of the sin- 


| gular fluviatile shell Jo is contributed to the Amer- 


ican Naturalist by Dr. Lewis. They live in the 
rivers of Tennessee, and are so solid and of such 


| bright colors that they might be mistaken for 


sea-shells. It seems that they were known to the 


| Indians before the advent of European races, as 


they have been found in their graves. 
The last annual report of Professor Hayden's 
United States Geological Survey contains an ex- 


| cellent account of the snails collected in Colorado 


| by Mr. E. Ingersoll. 
| lected, and much interesting information given 


“No actual remains of man have | 


| American Naturalist for June. 
| expelled after a purgative had been administered, 


Six new species were col- 


regarding the vertical distribution of the species 
found. 

A case of the occurrence of the larve of a fly 
(Anthomyia scalaris) in the bowels of a boy who 
had been seized with spasms is noticed in the 
About fifty were 


| and the worms, uninjured, transformed into flies. 


An excellent account of the fishes of Bermuda, 
by Professor Goode, forms the fifth Bulletin of 
the United States National Museum. Particular 
attention is bestowed upon the food fishes. Some 
new observations on the flight of the flying-fish 
are of interest. They were seen to fly from six 
to one hundred yards. “When they leave the 


| water, the pectorals assume a rapid vibration, re- 


| minding one of the flight of a grouse, the tail 
been farther elaborated by Dr. J. H. Kidder in a | 


also rapidly vibrating. The fins soon assume a 
rigid position, and the fish rises over the crests 


| and falls in the trough of the waves, following 


The only mammal on the island is the common | 


mouse. The sea-elephants formerly so abundant 
on this island are now very rare. They visit the 
island about the 10th of October, and remain 
ashore until well into the month of January. 
“The old bulls, which alone are provided with a 


their motion; sometimes it dashes through the 
crests, and on re-appearing the fins are again in 
motion. They seem unable to fly except in a 
straight line (I afterward saw them veering con- 
siderably from a straight line, taking a direction 


nearly at right angles with their first course), but 


proboscis, take charge each of a large number | 
of females, guarding them from the approach of | 


other bulls, and (so the sealers assert) prevent 


are old enough to do so with safety. During the 
breeding season the bulls are very pugnacious, 


fighting fiercely with each other, and even attack- | 


ing the sealers themselves. Although seemingly 
so unwieldy, they are described as getting over 
the beaches with surprising speed, advancing 
both flippers at a time, and using them like 
crutches. The beaches of Royal Sound are 
fringed by innumerable wallows—cradle-shaped 
pits—in which the animals lie during the breed- 


Western prairies.” The fish, few in number, 
have been identified by Professor T. Gill, and the 
mollusks by Dr. Dall, a new genus of Lamelli- 
branchs being described, and named in honor of 


are not dependent on the direction of the wind.” 
The earlier phases of the development of the 
frog are described by Moquin-Tandon in the An- 


| natles des Sciences Naturelles. 
them from returning to the sea before the young | 


For our knowledge of the pterodactyls of the 


| cretaceous rocks of North America we are indebt- 


| 


ed to the researches of Professor O.C. Marsh. It 
will be remembered that these are bird-like liz- 


| ards, with wings somewhat like those of a bat, 


and with large teeth. Now a new suborder of 


| Pterosauria has been discovered by him which 
| were toothless; hence he terms the new group 


| Pteranodontia. 


It seems that the jaws of Pte- 
ranodon, the sole representative of the suborder, 


| are more like those of birds than of any known 
ing season, recalling the buffalo wallows of our | 


reptiles. All the specimens found were from the 


| upper cretaceous formation of Western Kansas ; 
| and it is an interesting fact, says the author, that 
| the localities and geological horizon of these spe- 


cialized, toothless pterodactyls are precisely the 
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same as those of the Odontornithes, or birds with | practically complete, and the Exhibition itself » 
teeth, and the two doubtless lived together in the | magnificent success. The large demand for ¢ * ‘ 
same region. has necessitated the erection of numerous », 
Botany.—At the Royal Agricultural Society of | nexes to the main buildings, enormous as tha 
England a paper was read by Professor A. de | are; numerous enterprising trade organizations 
Bary, of Strasburg, entitled ‘‘ Researches into the | likewise have erected separate buildings for the 
Nature of the Potato Fungus.” De Bary makes | special exhibits, while there are other buildino: 
a new genus for the fungus causing the rot, | in great number and for every conceivable py, 
changing the name from Peronospora to Phy-| pose on the grounds. 
tophthora infestans. He does not admit that the With reference to the proposed internation) 
bodies described by Worthington Smith as the | exhibition in Paris in 1878, to which allusion has 
oospores of this fungus have any direct connec-| been made in a previous issue, it has been do. 
tion with it, but suggests that they belong to a/| cided that it shall be opened on May 1, and ¢o; 
new species of Pythium, which he calls tinue until October 31 of the same year. A con 
NELANS, mission has been appointed to make preliminary 
Reinke gives preparations ; and a subcommittee, charged witi 
the duty of devising a project for the buildings. 
has reported that it was necessary to have the 
covered space amount to 2,255,000 square feet 
| The twin steamer Castalia, which during sey 
eral months of the past year made daily trips by 
tween Dover and Calais, appears to have given 
satisfaction in every respect save speed. It js 
now affirmed that the Channel Steam-ship ( 
pany has decided to build another twin steamer 
upon the general plan of the first, but with cer 
tain improvements which experience has sugg 
ed, and with engines of such power as to realiz 
a speed of not less than fourteen knots per hour 
The city of New York will doubtless have in 
operation by the time of the appearance of thes 





ythium 


a somewhat detailed account in 
the Botanische Zeitung of his experiments on the 
growth of plants, and Holle describes the struc- 
ture of the root tip in angiosperms in most points 
with Janchewski. 

In the Annales des Sciences, Duchatve gives his 
observations on the bulbs of lilies, and Julien 
Vesque a long article on the comparative anato- 
my of the bark of plants. 

At a meeting of the botanical section of the 
Boston Natural History Society, Mr. Burge stated 
that he had discovered that the leaves of Sarra- 
cenia secreted sugar, and Mr. Greenleaf gave an 
account of the flowers of an apple-tree which is 
supposed to bear fruit without flowering. The | 
flowers of this tree are very peculiar, the petals | 
being changed to carpels, which lie over the normal | lines a system of pneumatic dispatch tubes and 
ovary, thus making it appear to be two-storied. | subterranean telegraph, which is now being rap. 

In the field of Engine ering, it is worth while to | idly completed. 
note the completion, on the 20th of May, of the| The Railroad Gazette reports the completion 
new basin dry-dock built by Messrs. Cramp and | of 542 miles of new railroad in the United States 
Sons at Philadelphia. The dock is pronounced by | in 1876, up to the close of May, against 260 miles 
competent judges to be a superior piece of work- | reported for the same period of 1875, and 436 in 
manship, and will add materially to the value and | 1874. 
importance of the port. The capacity of the dock | The secretary of the American Iron and Steel 
is sufficient to accommodate the largest vessels. | Association has just published the official figures 

The work on the Bergen Hill Tunnel, it is af- | giving the statistics of the production of iron and 
firmed, will be finished during the month of | steel in the United States in 1875. The figures 
June. | are represented as being very reliable, being based 
upon returns received from every furnace except 
five, every rolling-mill except two, and every steel- 
works except one, while the capacity and condi- 
tion of the eight non-reporting works were toler- 
| ably well known. The more important figures 
are herewith briefly presented. The production 
of pig-iron in 1875 was 2,266,581 net tons, against 
2,689,413 tons in 1874, and 2,868,278 tons in 
1873. The decrease in 1875, as compared with 
1874, was 422,832 tons, or more than fifteen per 
cent. The number of completed furnace stacks 
at the close of 1875 (abandoned stacks excluded) 
was 713, against 693 at the close of 1874. The 












A temporary injunction, it appears, was lately 
issued restraining the Mayors of New York and 
Brooklyn, the Bridge Company, and others inter- 
ested from building the bridge “over the East 
River at the height of 135 feet above mean high 
water, or at any other height that shall obstruct, 
impair, or injuriously modify the navigation of 
said river.” It is a curious circumstance that 
the discovery should only be made at this late 
day that the great structure so long in course of 
erection will prove an obstruction to navigation. 

The ninth annual Convention of the American | 
Railway Master Mechanics’ Association was held 
in the hall of the Franklin Institute, of Philadel- | total production of all kinds of rolled iron in 1875 
phia, on May 16 and 17. The most valuable re- | was 1,890,379 net tons, against 1,839,560 tons in 
port presented was by the Committee on the Best | 1874. The production of iron and steel rails of 
Material, Form, and Proportion of Locomotive | all sizes in 1875 was 792,512 net tons, against 
Boilers and Fire-Boxes, from which it appgared | 729,413 tons in 1874; of this total, 290,863 tons 
that the companies using steel fire-boxes most | were Bessemer steel rails, against 144,944 tons 
largely gave them undoubted preference. in 1874. Forty-four establishments made steel 

The event of the month was the opening of the | other than Bessemer during 1875, their aggregate 
great International Exhibition at Philadelphia on | production amounting to 61,058 tons, against 
the appointed day, which was done with much | 49,681 tons in 1874. The production of open- 
éclat. The preparations on the part of exhibitors | hearth, or Siemens-Martin steel, amounted to 
and authorities, although in some respects back- | 9050 tons, against 7000 tons in 1874. The total 
ward, were, on the whole, much further advanced | value of our imports of iron and steel during the 
than has been the case at previous exhibitions, | year 1875 was $15,273,315, against $26,600,720 
and at the time of writing may be regarded as | in 1874. 


























































































































































































































































































































































































Cditur’s 


POLITICAL. 

UR 

The United States Senate, May 29, by a ma- 

jority of eight, decided that it has jurisdiction in | 

the Belknap impeachment case ; it has since been | 

determined to prosecute the case during the pres- | 
ent sé »ssion. 

In the House, May 28, the bill for the payment 
of the judgments of the Court of Alabama C laims 
was passed. 

In the House, June 3, Mr. Wood, from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, reported in regard to | 
the Alaska fur-seal fishery lease, exonerating of- 
ficers of the government and of the company from | 

all allegations of fraud. 

The Naval Appropriation Bill, appropriating 
$12,432,855, was passed by the House, May 23.— 
The Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appro- | 
priation Bill was passed by the Senate, June 7. 
The House bill appropriated $12,998,815, but the 
Senate bill contains a large number of amend- 
ments nullifying reductions made by the House. 
—The Fortification Bill ($315,000) passed the 
Senate, June 7, without ame ndment. —The Indian 
mi propriation Bill ($3,905,7 

the House, June 6.—The Se ae passed the Post- 
office Appropriation Bill, with important amend- 


ments, June 9.—The Army Appropriation Bill | 


($23,155,077) was reported in the House, June 9. 
The President sent a special message to Con- 


gress, June 17, urging prompt action on the pend- | 


ing appropriation bills, and suggesting a joint 
resolution to meet the embarrassing contingency 
of a failure to pass the bills during the current 
fiscal year. This proposed joint resolution pro- 
vides for “ extending the provisions of all appro- 
priations for the present fiscal year to the next, 
in all cases where there is a failure on the Ist of 
July to supply such appropriation,” until Congress 
shall make the regular appropriation. 

joint resolution, proposing to modify the 
treaty with China so as to reserve to each gov- 
ernment reciprocally the right to regulate, restrict 
or prevent immigration, except for commercial 
pursuits, was passed by the House, June 12. 

In the House, June 10, a bill was passed pro- 
viding for the issue of $10,000,000, silver coin, 
in redemption of an equal amount of legal tend- 
ers; also a bill providing for the additional issue 
of $20,000,000 in silver coin. 

In the Senate, June 3, a bill was passed au- 
thorizing the President to appoint five Commis- 
sioners to treat with the Sioux Indians for the 
cession of the Black Hills region. 

The bill providing for the return to Japan of 
the Japanese Indemnity Fund, without interest, 
was passed in the Senate, May 31. 

The President sent a special message to Con- 
gress, June 20, on the subject of extradition, an- 
nouncing the release of Winslow and Brent by 
the British government, and the abrogation of 
the treaty by that act, unless its operation should 
be differently regarded by Congress. 

B. H. Bristow, June 17,r resigned his seat in the 
cabinet as Secretary of the Treasury. 

Henry B. Anthony was re-elected United States 
Senator from Rhode Island, June 1! ). H. Rol- 
lins, June 20, was elected United States Senator | 
from New Hampshire. 


Record is closed on the 21st of June.— | 


71) was passed by | 


Bistorical Rerard. 


The Illinois Republican State Convention, May 
23, nominated Shelby M. Cullom for Governor.— 
| May 31, the Alabama Democratic State Conven- 
| tion renominated G. S. Houston for Governor.— 
| June 1, the Vermont Democratic State Conven- 
tion nominated William H. Bingham for Govern- 

| or.—The Arkansas Democratic State Convention, 
| June 14, nominated W. R. Miller for Governor.— 
The North Carolina Democratic State Convention, 
June 15, nominated Z. B. Vance for Governor. 


The National Republican Convention, at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, June 16, nominated Governor Ruth- 
President of the 
United States, and the Hon. William A. Wheeler, 


| erford B. Hayes, of Ohio, for 
| 

| of New York, for Vice-President. 

The Spanish Cortes has passed the new con 
stitution, including the religious toleration clause, 
by a vote of 285 to 40. 

The result of the Parliamentary elections in 
Belgium, June 13, giving the clerical party a ma- 
| jority in the Chamber of Deputies, caused un- 
| usual popular excitement and some violence. 
Abdul-Aziz, the Sultan of Turkey, was de- 
| throned, May 8 His nephew, Murad Effendi, 
was proclaimed Sultan. The deposed Sultan 
committed suicide on the 4th of June. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, June 15, Justice 
Sir John Mellor granted an order for the release 
of the Boston forger, E. D. Winslow. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, June 7, pass- 
ed the University Education Bill giving the state 
the exclusive right to confer degrees. M. Buffet 
was elected Senator, June 16, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of M. Ricard. M. Wadding- 
ton, Minister of Public Instruction, has informed 
the Budget Committee that the government has 
decided to accept the principle of obligatory pri- 
mary instruction. The minister proposes to or- 
ganize a great university at each of the following 
cities, Paris, Lyons, Bordeaux, and Nancy, each 
university having an independent status. 


| 


DISASTERS. 

May 30.—Great fire in Quebec. 
hundred houses destroyed. 

June 16.—Fire in a carpet manufactory in 
Ayr, Scotland, Twenty-four women buried in the 
ruins. 

June 10.—At Vallon, France, three soldiers of 
a regiment there encamped killed by lightning, 
and eleven others paralyzed. 


Nearly five 


OBITUARY. 


May 28.—Near Cincinnati, Ohio, G. M. D. Bloss, 
one of the editors of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
killed while walking on the railroad track, in his 
fiftieth year. 

June 8.—At Amherst, Massachusetts, Dr. Will- 
iam <A. Stearns, president of Amherst College, 
aged seventy-one years. 
| June 20.—At Portland, Maine, John Neal, 
| well-known author, aged eighty-three years. 

May 25.—In England, Henry Kingsley, the au- 
thor, and brother of the late Canon Kingsley. 
| June 8.—At Paris, France, George Sand, the 
celebrated novelist, aged seventy-two years. 
June 15.—Intelligenee by cable from London 
of the death of Dr. Julius H. Petermann, the well- 
| known Orientalist, aged seventy years. 














Coitor’s 


FENHE misquotation of the Bible given in a late 

number of the Drawer has brought to us 
Some years ago, during a Demo- 
cratic State Convention held at Syracuse, there 
occurred a large Sunday-school picnic, to which 


the following: 


many of the delegates were invited, and which 
a few attended. Among those who accepted 
were John Van Buren and General Nye. Mr. 
Van Buren was requested to make a little speech 
to the little people, and though it was a little 
out of his line, cheerfully assented. In the 
course of it he sought to impress upon the juve- 
niles that honesty was the best policy, and that 
politicians of all classes were quite too apt to sell 
and be sold. By way of illustration he added, 
“You remember how Abraham of old traded his 
birthright for a mess of pottage.” General Nye, 
who sat direetly behind him, gave a pull at his 
coat tails, and said, “ Hold on, John, you have got 
the hair on the wrong man.” 





Fvuxny things will happen at the most incon- 
venient times. Witness the following, which 
lately occurred in Chautauqua County: Little 
Carrie was very fond of her big brother Charlie. 
One day came the sad news that Charlie had died 
suddenly, and away from home. Some one was 
sent to the school to inform little Carrie, and to 
bring her home, The poor child was very much 
grieved, and seemed inconsolable; but on reach- 
ing home, and finding the family weeping, her 
own childish tears were soon dried as she at- 
tempted to comfort the others. “Mamma,” she 
said, “don’t feel so bad; I know we’re havin’ 
a tuckertw time, but we can’t help it.” 





Rosert Smats is known to fame as the color- 
ed man who ran off with the steamer Planter in 
Charleston Harbor, passing the rebel forts, and 
delivering her to the United States blockading 


fleet. His prominence then gave him a good 
start when politics became of use to his race in 
1868. He has been a member of the Constitu- 


tional Convention, a member of the Legislature, 
a Senator, a major-general of militia, and is now 
a member of Congress. His rise and progress 
has attracted the wonder and envy of his con- 
stituents. 

A day or two after the last election two dusky 
voters, while waiting for the ferry-boat to St. 
Helena, beguiled the time by discussing the eleec- 
tion returns, 

“You know dat Smalls is elected ?” 

“Ya; he goen to Washington, ent ’e ?” 

“Tell you, dat Smalls is a great mon; he kin do | 
any ting he wants to.” 

“ How dat ?” 

“Why, he fust went to de Legislatur’, den he 
beat Whipper for de Senate, now he goen to 
Congress. He a great, great mon, I tell you.’ 

“ Well, he be a great mon, but he not as great 
as God; he can’t do ebery ting.” 

“No, he not as great as God; but den, you 
know, Smalls he young yet.” 








JupGe W , of the First Judicial District of 
Colorado, was never known to excuse a juror from 
service, and was always on the alert to fine a de- 


Drawer. 


cred twelve. A member of the Denver bar sens 
this story of the judge to the Drawer, where g 
juror wished to be excused from duty for one day: 

Jupce W “Why do you wish to be ¢. 
cused from serving on the j jury to-day ?” 

Juror. “ My wife is dead; the funeral ‘ comes 
off at three o’clock, and I feel it to be my dut y 

to be there.” 

JupcE W . “How long has she been dead 

Juror. “ Two days, Sir.” 

Jupee W . “Do you call that an excuse , 
Mr. Clerk, enter an order that this juror buy one 
hundred pounds of ice to keep the corpse, 
that the funeral be postponed till ten o'clock 
next Sunday morning. The public business cay 
not be interrupted with trifles. The juror is fined 
five dollars, and stands committed till paid.” 














Some years ago a benevolent lady of this city 
took a little negro girl into her family, intend. 
ing to give her a very thorough moral and re. 
ligious training. Unfortunately the child was 
much given to lying, and though the mistress 
strove incessantly by precept and example to 
eradicate this vice, her efforts were far from suc. 
cessful, One day, returning home after some 
hours’ absence, the lady was met at the door by 
her sable handmaid, who with many tears in- 
formed her that she "had broken a very valuable 
china pitcher, an heir-loom in the family. 

Here was light in the darkness at last, strict 
truthfulness in the face of reprimand or punish- 
ment, and the good mistress was delighted. Such 
an opportunity to reward and strengthen virtue 
must not be lost; so the lady magnanimously for- 
got her annoyance at the loss of her cherished 
pitcher (one of a pair), and taking out a penny, 
said, kindly, “ Well, Jenny, since you have been 
such a good girl, and told the truth so quickly, I 
shall not even scold you. Here is a penny for 
you.” 
Alas! the next morning the lady, on returning 
home from market, was met at the door again by 
her promising pupil, who delightedly exclaimed: 
“Oh missus! I’s broke the other pitcher. Won't 
you give me another penny ?” 

Further description of that good woman’s state 
of mind would be superfluous, 





Tus, from Nevada, speaks for itself: An Irish- 
man in Virginia City, being tried for assault and 
battery, when asked if he had any thing to say 
by way of defense, replied, “Well, your honor, 
I saw but little of the fight, as I was underneath 
most of the time.” 





JcpeE Day, who was a very tall man, was seen 
walking with Sir Arthur Clarke, whose dwarfish 
figure presented a very marked contrast to that 
of the judge. ‘There goes,” said a witty barris- 
ter, “the longest Day and the shortest (k)night.” 

At the assizes of Limerick Judge Day was try- 
ing to dispose of a heavy calendar, and was going 
into a fresh case so late as twelve o'clock at night, 
despite the earnest protest of the bar. He would 
listen to no remonstrance, and was directing the 
jury to be sworn, when a note was handed him by 
the crier. The judge read it, his features relaxed 





linquent attorney or any tardy member of the sa- 





into a smile, and he suddenly declared he would 
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eo no further that night. The note contained 
the lines, written by a member of the circuit named 
Cas 
Try men by night! My Lord, forbear: 
Think what the wicked world will say: 
Methinks I hear the rogues declare 
That justice is not seen by Day. 
Ove of the wits of the Munster bar was Ned 
vsacht, who startled a Dublin banker one day as 
, was walking home from the bank by asking 
m for employment in the bank. 
«“ You, my dear Lysaght !” exclaimed the banker. 
« What situation in my concern would suit you ?” 
“T could manage two, if you’d let me.” 
“Tell me what they are,” said the astonished 
be ker. 
“Jf you let me act as your cashier for one day, 
['ll turn runner the next,” replied the wag. 


Li 
he 
hi 


Tue Dublin University Magazine is publishing 
a series of interesting reminiscences of the Mun- 
ster Circuit. Among other anecdotes it gives 
the following, which is simply “too neat for any 
thing :” 

Lord Avonmore (Barry Yelverton), while hold- 
ing the office of Attorney-General, was spending 
some time with the Earl of Kenmare at Killarney, 
who gave a stag hunt in his honor. The stag, 
after a long chase, reached the hill from which 
the Attorney-General, the witty Father O’Leary, 
and other guests of Lord Kenmare were viewing 
the chase. Close to the feet of Yelverton the 
panting stag lay down. 

“How natural that is!” said Father O’Leary to 
the Attorney-General. 
in hopes you will cause a nolle prosequi to be is- 
sued in his favor.” 


Tats to the Drawer from Victoria, Texas : 

A man and brother was on trial at La Grange, 
Texas, before Judge Barden, charged with horse- 
stealing. He was a diminutive African, very 
black, and about twenty-five years old. The case 
was rather hard against him. The first witness in 
his behalf was another colored man, black as the 
ace of spades, with shiny face, very fat, over six 
feet high, and pompous in speech and manner. 
His testimony was straight for the defendant. The 
District Attorney thought he was lying, and com- 
menced the cross-examination, to show the inter- 
est of the witness, by asking him, 

“Witness, you say you have known the defend- 
ant a long time. Is he any relation of yours ?” 

“ Yes, Sah.” 

“What relation ?” 


The witness, drawing himself up to his full | 


height, and looking the District Attorney squarely 
in the face, promptly replied, “ J’m his niece, Sah.” 

And while the Court, jury, and audience laugh- 
ed, the “ brother” thought every thing was right. 


Anotuer case before the same judge occurred 
at Corpus Christi. It was a gaming case. The 
State had placed on the stand a keen, shrewd 
darky named Sam West to prove that the de- 
fendant at the time and place alleged had been 
gambling. West was up to that kind of sport 
himself ; admitted he was there and at the table ; 
and though watching the game a long time, was 
unable to tell whether the defendant actually gam- 
bled or not. The District Attorney tried in vain 


to get the whole truth out of Sam. Finally the 
judge took him in hand. Sam would not swear 
a man played cards or put his money down on a 
card unless he actually saw him do it, and here 
his memory failed him as to the act of the de- 
fendant. At length this colloquy occurred : 

Juper. “ Well, Sam, you say you never know a 
thing takes place unless you see it ?” 

Sam. “ Yes, Sah.” 

Jupee. “ Suppose you heard a horse neigh out 
in the yard, but did not see it, would you not 
know a horse was there ?” 

Sam. “No, Sah.” 

Juper. “ Why not?” 

Sam. “No, Sah, I would not know it was a 
horse, Sah. It might be a mare, Sah!” 

Sam had the laugh on the judge that time, but 
it was only a little time afterward that the judge 
sent him to the penitentiary for burglary. 


Why people will always be poking fun at New 
Jersey is something we can not understand. For 
example, what but a strong infusion of total de- 
pravity could induce any one to invent such a 
calumny as this: A Woodbridge youth was taken 
to Newark on a visit a few wees ago, and on the 
night of his arrival at his aunt’s, she inquired if 
he liked milk. When answered in the affirma- 





“The stag comes to you | 


tive, she told him where he would find some. 
The boy found a bowl of spearmint tea where 
she said the milk was, and he had swallowed 
about half of it, when the lady came out, saw the 
mistake, and exclaimed, 

“Goodness! that isn’t milk.” 

“Tsn’t it?” asked the boy, as he stood off and 
surveyed it. 

“Why, that’s spearmint tea. 
it wasn’t milk ?” 

“T knew it wasn’t like Woodbridge milk,” was 
the reply ; “ but I thought it might be as good as 
you ever got in Newark.” 


Didn’t you know 





Lorp Hoveuton lost none of his wit by his re- 
| cent absence from England. On getting home 
| from the United States, he met at an evening 
party a lady more beautiful in her own eyes than 
| in those of the world, who, boasted that she had 
| had hundreds of men at her feet. Lord Hough- 
| ton remarked, in an under-tone, ‘ Chiropodists.” 

WE “expect” that there are no people in the 
world so distinguished for courtesy as the people 
of Boston. A few days since a lady of that city, 
with her child, entered a Beacon Street car, and 
mentioned to the conductor that she desired to 
get out near Arlington Street. No doubt aston- 
ished at the variety of cars, and the many direc- 
tions from which they came and went, seemingly 
without regularity, she innocently but politely 
remarked to the conductor as he landed her, 
“Tm very much obliged to you, ’'m sure; but ’'m 
afraid I’ve taken you out of your way!” 

Ovr legal readers will appreciate the following, 
fresh from the other side: A distinguished bar- 
rister was traveling down tv his suburban house 
one night, when a friend asked him how it was 
that he managed to overtake all his work, and 
especially how he got on when two cases were 
called in different courts at the same time. 
“Well,” replied the sergeant, “I will give you a 
}sample. To-day I was just in such a fix. One of 
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my clients was a clergyman, and the other a rail- 
way company, and I thought the best thing I could 
do was to stick by the railway company, and le “ave 
the clergyman to Providence. I won my case.” 

The occupants of the carriage in which they were 
riding were amused at the division of labor, and 
were laughing at it somewhat immoderately, 
when a mild-looking stranger in a white neck- 
cloth interposed and said, “And perhaps you 
will allow me to add, Mr. Sergeant, that we lost 


ours, 


GuEssING bees are just now the rage in the old | 


The latest of the conundrums offered 
for the investigation of that people was this: 


country. 


“In what respect are a spinster who (notwith- | N 
° ° ° : | 
standing her frost-tinctured hair) still looks 


out for a husband, and a young buxom quean 
from the country who adjusts my lady’s toilet, 
the same? Do you give it up ?—They are both 
waiting maids,” 


From the old country we have another small lot 
of epitaphs, all quite old, that are far superior to 
any thing of the kind we can produce here. The 
first is in the pompous style, and eulogizes the 
good points of Elizabeth and Richard Barklamb, 
of Ereall Magna, Shropshire : 

When terrestrial all in chaos shall exhibit effervescence, 

Then celestial virtues with their full, effulgent, brilliant 
essence, 

Shall, with beaming beauteous radiance, through the 
ebullition shine, , 

Transcending to glorious regions, beatifical, sublime; 

Then human power absorbed, deficient to delineate 
such effulgent, lasting sparks, 

Where honest plebeians ever will have precedence 
over ambiguous great monarchs. 

Self-sufficieney presents a fine example in the 
following, on Stephen Dean, in Chelmsford church- 
y ard 


His enemy might write his epitaph, still would his 
spirit, based on rectitude, stand firm. Integrity’s Co- 
lossus o’er Slander’s eternal stream—beyond all reach. 


In Chichester Cathedral : 


Here rests all that is mortal of Richard Smith, Gent. 
The immortal part is gone to join its great original in 
heaven. 


On Rebecca Smith: 

Her transition from earth to join the blood-bonght 
throng took place, according to Eternal Destination, 
in 1843. 

In Bath Abbey: 

Here lies Ann Mann. 

She lived an old Maid, and died an old Mann. 

In Ockham Church, Surrey: 

The Lord saw good, I was topping off wood, 

And down I fell from the tree; 
I met with a check, and broke my blessed neck, 
And so death topp’d off me. 
In Bideford church-yard : 
The wedding day appointed wa 
The wedding clothes erovitied 
But ere that day did come, alas! 
He sickened and he dieded. 
At Chelmsford, Essex : 
Here lies the man Richard 
And Mary his wife; 
Their surname was Pritchard, 
They lived without strife ; 
And the reason was plain— 
They abounded in riches, 
They had no care or pain, 
And his wife wore the breeches. 


From a very Scotch gentleman we have these 
two: 
The first, chiefly odd on account of its orthog- 


raphy, is taken from a stone in the grave-yayy 
Stratford-on-Avon : ‘ 


Death creeps Abought onhard, 

And steals Abroad on seen; 

Hur darts are suding and her arons keen, 
Hur Stroks are deadly com they soon or Jate 
When being Strock Repe ntance is too Lé ate, 
Death is Aminute ful of Suden Sorrow, 
Then liue to day as thou mayest Dy to Mor 





Mike was in temper and in sole sinsere 
Ann Husband tendur and a Fathur deer 
He was a fathur kind 
And modist was in mind 
A greeter blessin to a umman 
Never mor was givn 
Nor a greeter loss eksept the loss of heayn, 
The next is in Claverley Church, Shro »pshir 
‘either name nor date is visible. It i 18 Of great 
antiquity : 
Come Let Us Go See Mans. But A Fashion 
Here Dyed One Whilst In His Station 
Who Journey’d Long, Long Journeys Also Mar 
Rushing Into Death, Leaving Every Yard 
Near To His Home and Dear Re lation, 
Here For to Seal His Habitation. 


Anotuer from Scotland, showing that the jus. 
tice of the peace of that unco’ guid country js 
not a whit better qualified for his position than 
his brother in the wiids of the United States: 

A bailie of the Gorbals, Glasgow, was noted 
for the simplicity of his manners on the bench, 
A youth was charged before his tribunal with 
abstracting a handkerchief from a gentleman's 
pocket. The indictment being read, the bailie, 
addressing the prisoner, remarked, “I hae nae 
doot ye did the deed, for I had a handkerchief 
ta’en oot o’ my ain pouch this vera week.” The 
same magisterial logician was on another occa- 
sion seated on the bench when a case of serious 
assault was brought forward by the public pros. 
|ccutor, Struck by the powerful phr: aseolog y of 
the indictment, the bailie proceeded to say, 
this malicious crime ye are fined half a guinea.’ 
The assessor remarked that the case had not yet 
been proven. “Then,” said the magistrate, “ we'll 
just mak the fine five shillings.” On another oc- 
casion a fellow was charged with stealing poultry 
The bailie, as solemnly as if he had assumed the 
black cap, addressed the man thus: “ Prisoner at 
the bar, the Almighty has blessed you with health 
and strength—instead of which you go about the 
| country stealing hens.” 





Tue Baptists in Tennessee are making great ef- 
forts to signalize the Centennial by extra effort in 
the endowment of one of their colleges. The “ Cen- 
tennial agent’”’ met recently an Episcopal clergy- 
man, and pleasantly chaffed him on the indiffer- 
ence of his Church to the great jubilee. “ It is 
well enough,” said the other, “for you young fel- 
lows to get excited over such matters ; the novelty 
makes it natural for you; but our folks, having 
had eighteen of them, have grown kind o’ tired 
| of centennials.” 





Arropos of Mr. Gardner’s recent report on the 
accuracy of private surveys as they have been 
eonducted in this State (New York), comes a 
story from a friend in Massachusetts. He had 
been staying for a while in a village in Worces- 
ter County, where, the day that he left, he learned 
that he could purchase at a reasonable price a 
small farm which he had coveted. As it was im- 
possible for him to delay his departure, he asked 











E DITOR'S 


. ‘n other people’ s affairs, but not in their own, 
named Q—, to supe rintend the surveying of it. 
: “ey who sold the land to carry one end of the 
and the party who represented the buyer to 
take the other. When the survey was complete: d, 
Q— informed his friend of it, and quaintly add- 
i he was sure he had secured full measure, for he 
iessed he had lapped as much as the other fel- 
low | 1a d sl lipped. 
there was a full half acre more than the deed 
gave title to. 


Wuat diabolical beings those London cabmen 
re, to be sure! An elderly lady was recently 
pserved hovering on the side of the pavement, 
vainly en deavoring to get across the street ; 
the stream of cabs, 
never seemed to be able to venture over in safety. 
At last she made a start, when a Hansom- cab 
driver, crawling along, saw her, made a sudden 
spurt, and nearly succeeded in knocking her over. 
i ippily, however, for the old woman, she escaped, 
ind the driver said, as he drove on, ‘‘ Missed her, 
by Jove!” just as if she had been a bird. 


Turs, now, is straightforward and business-like : 
A applied to B for a loan of $100. B replied, 
“My dear A, nothing would please me more than 
to oblige you, and I'll do it. 
ie; but make a note, and I'll indorse it, and you 
can get the money from the bank.” 
rite the note. “Stay,” said B; “make it 
I want $100 myself.” A did so, B in- 
dorsed the paper, the bank discounted it, and 
the money was divided. . When the note became 
ie, B was in California, and A had to meet the 
payment. What he is unable to cipher out is 
whether he borrowed $100 of B, or B borrowed 
$100 of him. 


to W 
9 


$200. 


ne on those busybodies who are always: interest- | 


] 
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six feet and over, they nrege It 


goodly chow. 


| is just possible they knew this, seeing there were 


|so many pretty girls present. 
satisfy each party, the surveyor req suested the 


The services be- 
gan by reading, singing, and a prayer. No words 


| could describe that supplication, shouted out at 


the highest pitch of the minister’s voice. One 
sentence alone remains as a legend in the place: 


|“ Bless us all in these last ends of the earth. 


On a resurvey it was found that 


|W. 


but |S 
busses, and vehicles of all | 
descriptions went flowing on, and somehow she 
Lady 


And, 0! our heavenly Father, help us—O! help 
us now to pray for the ¢all sinners of Webster!” 

Down like a shot went those sinful men, and 
the maidens tittered. 


In a pamphlet entitled ‘“ Reminiscences,” by 
H. Sumner, among other curious items is the 
following, which will be of interest to our read- 
ers in connection with the biographical sketch of 
Sam Adams given in the July number of this Mag- 
azine: 

In 1853, Mr. W. H. Sumner, by invitation of 
Abingdon, lunched at Wytham, the seat of 
the Earl uc Abingdon, four miles from Oxford. 
Lord Abingdon’s first wife was a daughter of 
General Gage, and cousin to Mrs. Sumner. While 
awaiting the arrival of the host, Mr. Sumner was 


| examining the family portraits that hung upon 


| the walls, 


and was much struck by one that ex- 
tremely resembled the Revolutionary patriot Sam- 
uel Adams. When his lordship appeured, Mr. 


Sumner remarked that it seemed strange to see 


I haven’t $100 by | 


A proceeded | 


Av Irishman who professed to be a great sports- | 


man, but who in reality had never loaded or fired 
a gun, went out with a party on a gunning expe- 
dition. By some mistake he had managed to get 
a double charge of powder in his fowling-piece ; 


and seeing a young squirrel within range, he aimed | 


at it and pulled trigger. The same moment he 
found himself lying flat upon the ground, his shoul- 
der aching from the recoil of the gun. Looking 
around to find the squirrel, which he supposed he 
had demolished, he spied him skipping about on 


the rail of a fence as chirk and lively as ever. | 


Rubbing his shoulder, the sportsman apostro- | 


phized his would-be victim as follows: “ Bad luck 
till ye, ye varmint! Ye’re chipper enough now; 
but if ye had been at ¢his end of the gun, ye’d 
not be goin’ chip, chipper on the fence there by 
this time, ye villain ye!” 


Ir was the last night but one of a protracted 
meeting at a little place called Webster, in the 
southeastern part of Missouri. A large crowd 
had gathered in the old one-room log-cabin where 
the services were held. The rickety seats were 
nothing but strips of board resting on small 
blocks, and were getting uncomfortably filled. 
To make more space for the ladies, half a dozen 
or so of the best-looking men in the room volun- 
tarily stood up at one side, and as they were all 


in his house a picture so like one of the so-de- 
nominated Revolutionary patriots proscribed by 
his father. 

“Why,” answered Lord A., “singular as it 
may seem, that is the portrait of General Gage, 
the very man who proscribed him.” 

It is quite possible, with this clew, to trace a 
resemblance even in the ordinary wood-cuts of 
the two men, so unlike in temperament, disposi- 
tion, and cireumstances—a curious problem for 
the phrenologist and physiognomist. 


ConcERNING the Centennial, this is not bad: 


At a colored church in Greencastle, Pennsyl- 
vania, a few days ago, a colored woman brought 
up an ebony youngster for bs aptism. 

“What is the child’s name?” asked the min- 
ister. 

“Thomas Centennial 
mother. 

This being apparently tco lengthy for the min- 
ister, he concluded to abbreviate it, which he did 
in this wise: “ Thomas S. Middleton, I baptize 
you,” ete. 


Middleton,” said the 


Tus recent death of Hon. J. W. Longyear, judge 


| of the United States District Court for the East- 


ern District of Michigan, recalls an incident which 
occurred during the session of the National Repub- 


| lican Convention, held at Crosby’s Opera-house, 


| Chicago, May, 1868. 


When the time came for se- 


| lecting the committee on credentials, the secretary 


| W. Longnecker. 


| slow “to see the point,” 


was instructed to call the names of the States in 
alphabetical order, that each State might name a 
delegate to act on the committee. When Mary- 
land was called, Mr. Creswell gave the name of J. 
The secretary, as was his cus- 
tom, repeated the name in a stentorian voice, and 
in this instance placed a marked emphasis on 
the first two syllables. The Convention was not 
and a perceptible titter 


ran through the house. Michigan was next call- 
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ed. General Cutcheon arose and pronounced the 
name of John W. Longyear, which the secretary 
attempted to repeat by roaring into the ears of the 
Convention, “John W. Long-ears,” at which the 
entire audience burst into a loud, full, and almost 


ble to put upon paper, he exclaimed, “ Gentlo, 
men, it is conceded by all that I am the meanest 
cuss in the whole country, but I am happy to jn, 
form you that I feel perfectly at home in this 
crowd.” 


uncontrollable fit of laughter, in which the judge | 


heartily joined. 
of mirth had subsided, the delegate arose, and 
addressing the president, said, “ You will please 
instruct the secretary to insert a y before the e,” 
and sat down, while renewed peals of merriment 
filled the house. 

A SHARP-LOOKING country chap went into a 
drug store one day in pursuit of an article the 
name of which he had forgotten, but felt sure 
that he could pick it out from the chemicals ex- 
posed in jars upon the shelves. Glancing his 


eyes along one row of bottles after another, they | 


rested at length upon a jar containing red precipi- 
tate, known in pharmacopeian nomenclature as 
hydrargyri oxidum rubrum, but which was abbre- 
viated upon the label so as to read “ hyd. ox. rub.” 
Scrutinizing the drug for a moment, and then di- 
recting his attention to the label, he read aloud, 
“ Hyd. ox. rub.—rub ox hide,” and exclaimed, 
triumphantly, “That is the thing, sure. I want 
it to rub on my oxen, to kill the lice.” 


STANDING one day upon a street corner in a 
Western city, my attention was attracted by a 
passing funeral procession. The deceased, judg- 
ing from the long line of carriages and the multi- 
tude of Irish following the hearse, must have been 
“a foine ould Irish gintleman,” and having a curi- 
osity to know on whose account this great parade 
was being made, I asked of an Irishman standing 
near, “ Who is dead ?” 

“ Indade, Sur,” he replied, “I dun know; but 
whoever he be, be jabers and he may well be 
proud of his funeral.” 


Tom Howanrp kept a gun shop in the town of 
Riverside. Tom was a first-class workman, but 
distressingly dilatory in the‘dispatch of business. 
He would meet his patrons with a positive prom- 
ise, which he would renew month after month, 
until at length his shop became an armory of un- 
finished rifles and fowling-pieces. One day his 
neighbor Smith, who had suffered repeatedly by 
Tom’s habit of procrastination, entered his shop. 
“Tom,” said he, 
my little boy—a small, well-finished piece, and as 
light in the barrel as will be consistent with 
safety.” 

“Oh yes,” said Tom. “I will make it immedi- 
ately. You shall have it at once. But, by-the- 
way, how old is the boy ?” 

“Well, as to that,” replied Smith, “the boy is 
not born yet, but I thought I had better get the 
gun under way.” 


H. G. (not Horace Greeley), a noted Michigan | 
auctioneer, who was for a long time “ going, go- | 
ing,” and who has at last “gone,” upon one oc- | 


casion looked down from his stand upon a great 


crowd of hangers-on, who had been attracted to | 
the sale more to hear the fun than to purchase | 
The auctioneer, finding no disposition to | 


goods. 
raise the bid on an article which he was crying 
“dog cheap,” 
pression of contempt which it would be impossi- 


As soon as the first paroxysm | 


“T want you to make a gun for | 


suddenly paused, and with an ex- | 


An eccentric poet of Newark, New Jersey, wel] 
known to the last generation as Matt Ward, wag 
the author of the following epitaph on a dos 
named “Spring :” 


og 


On brute and monarch death alike will call: 

Dogs have their day, and Spring hath had his fg) 
Doctors by barking, lawyers biting, thrive: 3 
Spring could do both—both could not make him liye, 
From human puppies he had gifts apart: 

They heartless souls, but he a soulless heart; 
| They, doomed to future life, meet death with fear 
But he, more happy, sleeps forever here, . 


A WELL-DISPOSED gentleman at Bloomfield, New 
| Jersey, sends the following: 

| A few months ago the janitor of the public 
| school died. The school building being closed 
on the day of the funeral, Johnny M spent 
the time playing by the lake near his house. A 
few days since his mother sent him to school as 
usual, but Johnny preferred playing at the lake, 
where he met his father at work. Mr, MN — 
inquired why he was not at school. Johnny 
said there was no school, and when pressed for a 
reason, replied, triumphantly, “ That man is dead 
again.” 


TaLkina of babies and servants, these two 
from auld Scotia are rather neat: 

A baby was out with the nurse, who walked it 
up and down the garden. 

“Ts’t a laddie or a lassie ?” said the gardener, 

“A laddie,” said the maid. 

“Weel,” says he, “I’m glad o’ that, for there’s 
ower mony women in the world.” 

“Hech, mon,” said the girl, “div ye no ken 
there’s aye maist sawn o’ the best crap ?” 


Tue answers of servants often curiously illus- 
trate the habits and manners of the head of the 
household. A bright maid-of-all-work, alluding 
to the activity and parsimony of her mistress, 
said, “ She’s vicious upo’ the wark, but eh, she’s 
vary mnysterious o’ the victualing.” 


Exper Srark and his worthy wife were the 
happy parents of nine children—girls and boys 
—and a riproarious set they were. Day and night 
they made things lively around the old hearth- 
stone, for even the darkness failed entirely to 
quell their turbulent spirits, for by the time the 
older ones had quieted down to sleep the youn- 
ger scions would begin to stir. But at the table, 
while the blessing was being asked, absolute quiet 
and attention were strenuously insisted upon. 

Happening in to dinner one day (for the elder’s 
| hospitality was as large as his family was numer- 
ous), I watched with interest the marshaling of 
these fractious elements about the table. One 
after another was cuffed, chided, or rebuked by 
the worthy dame, while the elder sat with hands 
meekly folded, watching eagerly for the first sign 
of a calm. At length, when a momentary lull 
settled down upon the expectant circle, the moth- 
er gave the table a smart rap with her knuckles, 
and shouted, “Quick, quick, pa! now is your 
time ;” and grace was said. 











